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Now ready, in feap. 8vo, price 5s. 6d,, cloth antique, red edges, 


THE FOREIGN SACRED LYRE; 


Metrical Versions of Religious Poetry from the German, French, and Italian; 
together with the Original Pieces 


By JOHN SHEPPARD, Author of “THovucuts on Devotion,” &c., &e, 





In a few days, in One Vol. post vo, 


AGES OF CHRISTENDOM 
BEFORE THE REFORMATION, 
By the REV. JOHN STOUGHTON, Author of “ Sprrrtuat Heros,” &c., &e. 


London: Jackson and Walford, 18, St. Paul’s-churchyard. 





Just published, price Six Shillings, cloth, crown Syo. 
LITURGICAL PURITY OUR RIGHTFUL INHERITANCE; 
OR, THE PRAYER BOOK REVISED UPON SCRIPTURAL PRINCIPLES. 

By JOHN C. FISHER, M.A., Middle Temple, 

Author of “ Scriptural Revision of the Liturgy; a Letter to Lord John Russell, M.P.” 


* Take away the dross from the silver, and thore shall come forth a vessel for the 
finer.”——Prov. xxv. 4. 


London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. Carlisle: A. Thurnam. 





Just published, crown, 8vo (639 pp.), cloth, price Ts. 6d. 


MEMOIRS OF JAMES HUTTON; 


Comprising the Annals of his Life and Connection with the United Brethren 
(Moravians), including some Account of the early Protestant Missions. and of the 
Revival of Religion under Wesley, Whitefield, &c., also of the Moravian Hymns, 


BY DANIEL BENHAM. 


London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 





Recently Published, in large 8vo., 2s. 6d., cloth, 


APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION OVERTHROWN, 


AND 
EVANGELICAL SUCCESSION ESTABLISHED, 


By a Comparison of the Qualifications, Functions, and Endowments respectively 
assigned by Jesus Christ to the Apostles, and to their Successors in the Ministry of 
the New Covenant, By a CogrcyMan or TUE EsraBLisHeD CnuncH. 


James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners Street, 











ADVERTISEMENTS, 





SECOND SUBSCRIPTION EDITION, 


In Nine Vols. Imperial 8vo, for Forty-five Shillings, 
or 
THE STANDARD EDITION 


OF 


MATTHEW HENRY’S BIBLE. 





Tue Publishers beg to announce that, in consequence of the favour with which 
the proposal to publish, by subscription, a very Cheap Edition of this valuable 
Work has been received, they have been induced to put it again to press. They 
are happy that this wiil enable them to re-open the subscription on the same 
terms as before, and to renew the offer till the first of May next. 





It is well known that in the year 1811 this Work underwent an extensive 
revision, and an improved 4to edition was published, from which all the subse- 
quent editions have been printed. That edition, however, while it could not fail 
to render the Work more acceptable, from the improved method of numbering 
the general and subordinate divisions, which in the original are somewhat per- 
plexed and confused,—from the translation of the classic quotations,—from the 
occasional adoption of modern expressions instead of those which time had 
rendered obsolete, as well as the ¢rrection of grammatical errors, was neverthe- 
less far from being perfect. New errors of various kinds erept in to an incredible 
extent; whole paragraphs, as well as sentences, members of sentences, and many 
single words, were omitted, and in some cases both the editor's correction and 
the original expression are given, so as to occasion either perfect nonsense or 
uscless tautology, while the omissions not unfrequently make the author appear 
to say what is very absurd. 


It would be easy to give instances to the extent of an Svo volume, which 
would certainly form a literary curiosity. But the reader may satisfy himself if 
he “7 only take the trouble to compare two or three sheets in any part of the 
Work. 

In this edition the omitted passages are restored, and other errors corrected, 
while the improvements of the 4to edition are retained, so as to render it the 
most complete edition extant. 


Notwithstanding the great size of this Work, exceeding 7000 pages of closely- 
printed matter —in itself a library—the Publishcrs have determined to make it 
the cheapest Work ever produced in this or any other country: and in order to 
render it accessible to all classes, they have determined to publish an edition in 
Nine handsome Imperial 8vo volumes, of 800 pages eich, and to offer it till the 
first of May to subscribers who will send their names accompanied with a post- 
office order for 10s. The rest of the purchase-money will not be re uired till the 
Work is ready for delivery. . 


James NisBET AND Co., 21, Byxyens Street, Loxvoy. 
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PRECURSORS OF KNOX. 





Just Published, Crown 8vo, Cloth, Price 6s. 


PATRICK HAMILTON, 


THE FIRST PREACHER AND MARTYR OF THE SCOTTIS!I 
REFORMATION. 


An Historical Biography ; 
Including a view of Hamilton's influence upon the Reformation down 
to the time of George Wishart. 
WITH AN APPENDIX OF ORIGINAL LETTERS, AND OTHER PAPERS. 
BY THE REY. PETER LORIMER, 
Professor of Hebrew and Exegetic Theology, English Presbyterian College, London. 
NEW EDITIONS. 
Second Edition just ready, 
THE MEMOIRS OF F. PERTHES. 


Two Vols. 8vo. Price 21s. 
See ned Evlition in preparation, 
TYPICALZ FORMS AND SPICIAL ENDS IN CREATION, 
BY REV. JAMES M:COSH, LL.D, 
Author of “The Method of the Divine Government, Physical and Moral,” 
Professor of Logie and Metaphysies ; and 
GEORGE DICKIE, A.M., M.D., 
Professor of Natural History in the Queen's University in Fre’and. 


Crown Syo, with Woodeuts. Price 7s, 6d. (Ja February. 





Seventh Edition just ready, 
THE EARNEST STUDENT. 
BY THE REY. NORMAN MACLEOD, GLASGOW. 


Price 6s. cloth. 





Third Edition in preparation, 
EARLY DEATH NOT PREMATURE: 
BEING A 
MEMOIR OF FRANCIS LEWIS MACKENZIE, 
LATE OF TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
WITH NOTICES OF HENRY MACKENZIE, B.A. 
Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
BY REV. CHARLES POPHAM MILES, M.A., M.D., 
Formerly of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge; Incumbent of St. Jude's 
English Episcopal Church, Glasgow. 


Epinpurcu: Tuomas ConstasLe ann Co. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
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Published Monthly, price Sixpence. 





OUR CHRISTIAN CLASSICS; 


OR, 


? 


Readings from the Hest Drbines. 


Ivy our own country especially, the Gospel has received the homage of so many 
gifted minds, that, if we would know the best thoughts of our greatest men, we 
must search for them in our Theological Literature. But that Literature is 
almost unknown to ordinary readers. They have not wealth to purchase nor 
leisure to peruse its voluminous authorship, which remains locked up in prees 
sional libraries; and publications which once shook the kingdom from end to 
end, and over which our godly fathers wept and wondered, are hardly known to 
their children so much as by name. 


Although it were only as a point of good scholarship, every well-informed 
man would like to have some acquaintance with such a litcrature. But when it 
is remembered that in its records are preserved the memorials of an earnest faith, 
a spiritual elevation, and a scrupulous conscientiousness seldom seen in our living 
day, it may be hoped that in the resurrection of these “ witnesses,” and with a 
blessing from on high, there would come to some amongst ourselves new life and 
heavenly-mindedness. 


Whilst, therefore, one aim of the projected Series is to give a connected view 
of Sacred Literature in our own, and perhaps in other lands, its chief object is to 
supply a profitable companion for the Sabbath leisure of well-ordered households, 
and for the occasional retirement of the meditative reader. 


The specimens selected will be as lively, as diversified, and as frequently 
relieved by incident and personal experience, as is compatible with the great end, 
“the use of edifying:” and they will be linked together by such historical and 
biographical details as are needful to introduce each group of authors, and as 


may serve to bring the reader acquainted with the circumstances by which they 


were surrounded, and the influences which they themselves exerted. 
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Our Curistian CuLAssics—continued. 
CONTENTS OF NO. I, 
ANGLO-SAXON PERIOD. 


Capson: CowHERD AND POET. 

THE VENERABLE BEDE. 

ConvERSION OF NORTHUMBRIA. 

JELFRIC AND THE ANGLO-Saxon Potrir. 

Sermons FoR Easter anv Sr. Peren’s 
Day, 


Tae SEVEN SLEEPERS. 
PrteRtmMs TO PALESTINE. 
JERUSALEM 1,200 YEARS AGO, 
Tue Storm at Joppa, 


PRE-REFORMATION PERIOD. 


ANSELM OF CANTERBURY. 

THe INTERCEDING BROTHER. 
THe Minn. 
WYCLIFFE. 


CHRISTMAS AT LUTTERWORTH. 

Preacuine at Paut's Cross, Dean 
CoLet. 

BisHop Fister. 


CONFESSORS AND MARTYRS. 


Tue BALLAD oF ANN ASKEW. j 


Crristuas CAROL. 


Letrer oF Lapy JANE Grey, 
Hvucu Latimer, 





CONTENTS OF NO. II. 


ELIZABETHAN ERA. 
THEOLOGIANS. 


Bisnor JEwEL. 
The Challenge at Paul's Cross, 
ARCHBISHOP SANDYS. 
Be Sober. 
The Cloak and the Veil. 
Foxes. 
Bernarp Gitrtx, The Apostle of the 
North. 
His Latter Will. 
Henry Situ. 
The Trumpet of the Soul Sounding 
to Judgment. 





THomas CARTWRIGHT. 
Man’s Right to Read the Word of 
God. 
RicHARD Hooker. 
Church Music. 
Preservation and Perseverance. 
Joun Foxe. 
Tic Burning of Dr. Rowland 
Taylor. 
Thomas Tomkins: Weaver and 
Martrr. 


SACRED POETS. 


STERNHOLD AND HopkKrns. 
Psalm exxiv. 
Psalm xviii. 
Old Hundredth. 
Francis Davison. 
Psalm exxx. 
Psalm exxxiii. 
Psalm xxiii. 
WILtt1AmM Hunnis. 
Tie Complaint of Old Age. 





Rosrrt SovutaweEtt, 
Mary Magdalene. 
Content and Rich. 
Gerrrey WHITNEY. 
The Lame and the Blind. 
Self-punished. 
EpMUND SPENSER. 
Man the Care of Angels. 
The Seven Good Beadmen. 


James Nisbet anp Co., 21, Barvers Srrvet, Lonpon, 











+ 
6 ADVERTISEMEMTS. 


Now ready, Second Edition, crown 8vo., 5s. cloth, 


LECTURES ON GREAT MEN. : 
By the late FREDERIC MYERS, M.A., 


Incuncbent of St. John’s, Keswick. 


aceebitins +8 


Vith a Preface by T. H. Tartroy, Esq., Hon. Sec. to the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 


o 
Martin Luther, John Wickliffe. Girolamo Savonarola. | 
Ch. istopher Columbus. Sir Thomas More. Admiral Coligny. 
Francis Xavier. Thomas Cranmer. Gonzales Ximenes. ; 
Peter of Russia. Oliver Cromwell. | George Washington. " 
“|... The remarkable book of a remarkal.le man, of rare abilities, and more 4 
H rare virtues...... It is written in sound and racy English.”—Quarterly Review. 
H y 5 y 
“These Lectures form a noble monument to the memory of their author..... | 


| The spirit, indeed, in which the whole work has been designed and executed must 
| eall forth the highest admiration; and we cannot too favourably commend its 
many excellencies to the notice of our readers. —Morning Post. 

i 


eh le 


James Nisspet anv Co., 21, Berners STREET. 


This Day is published, Price Sixpence, 
A CONSPECTUS OF THE VARIOUS EVIDENCE CONFIRMING 
THE DIVINE AUTHORITY OF THE GOSPEL. 


With an Attempt to Assign their True Places to the Enquirer 
and the Enquiry. 


BY D. WALTHER. 


James Nisbet anp Co., 21, Berners Street. : 


This Day is published, Price Eightpence, 
THE APPLE OF DISCORD. 
Is the Christian Sabbath an Ecclesiastical or a Divine Appointment? 


Being the Arguments (for and against) of the most celebrated Controversialists 
on the Subject. 


ais 


CONDENSED BY AN M.A. OF CAMBRIDGE. 


James Nisper anv Co., 21, Bervers Srreet. 


Now ready, Feap. 8vo, 8s. 6d. cloth. 
MEMORIALS OF WILLIAM JONES, 
Of “The Religious Tract Society.” 
Compiled from his Private Papers and other Authentic Documents. 


BY HIS ELDEST SON. 





James NisBzt AnD Co., 21, Berners SrREer. 
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Professor Fairbain’s Works. 





On the 10th will be ready, 
The Third Edition, in Two vols. 8vo, 
price 18s, 


The Typology of Scripture ; 


Viewed in connection with the whole 
series of Divine Dispensations. By 
Patrick Farreatry, D.D., Professor 
of Theology, Free Church College, 
Glasgow. 

“T now say, no Biblical Student 
should be without Dr. Fairbairn’s 

Typology.” —Dr. Samuel Lee. 





Lately published by the same Author, 
Prophecy ; viewed in its Distinctive 
Nature, its Special Functions, and 
Proper Interpretation. 8vo, price 10s. 
“It is no exaggeration to pro- 
nounce this volume the best work on 
the general p:inciples of Prophecy in 
our language.”— News of the Churches. 
EZEKIEL and ihe Book of lis 
Prophecy. An Exposition. Second 
Edition, 10s. 6d. 

“ Tt will be regarded as one of the 
few books in any language which casts 
much light on this very diffienlt Pro- 
pheey.”— Bibliotheca Sacra. 





Edinburgh: T. and T, Clark. 


London: Hamilton and Co. 





Just published, in 8x0, Gx. cloth. 


ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. 


The Text 


Revised and Illustrated by a Commentary. 


Intended principally for 


the use of Ministers and Students of Theology. 


By HENRY T. J. BAGGE, B.D. 


“We can without hesitation recommend it to all our readers...... We are 
thankful that a sound Scholar and an Evangelical Christian has entered the 


field.” — Christian A nnotator. 


“This is a meritorious and creditable production. 


It is, we believe, the 


first essay of the author in critical exposition ; and considering the difficulty of 
the subject, and the somewhat limited appliances of the editor, must be pro- 
nounced satisfactory and successful.” —Christian Remembrancer, 

“ The labours of one whose literary qualifications are like those of Mr. Bagge, 
and who entertains his general views and feclings as to the sacred writings, 
eannot fail of contributing something in aid of scripture studies...... We are 
enabled to say that the commentary is in general conducted on sound exegetical 
principles.” —Journal of Sacred Literature. 

“Tn the critical investigation of the text of this Epistle Mr. Bagge has shown 
great industry and a considerable amount of skill and judgment; his labours are 
well worthy of being laid before the public.”— Clerical Journal. 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners Street. 
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WORKS BY THE LORD BISHOP OF CARLISLE. 


1. PRINCIPLE and PRACTICE: Lectures on Confirmation. 18mo, 
1s. 6d. cloth. 


2. The WORD OF GOD, its Tmportance and Power: Sermons 
preached in the Parish Church of St. George, Bloomsbury. 12mo, 6s. cloth. 

3. SERMONS, preached in the Parish Church of St. George, Blooms- 
bury. 12mo, 5s. cloth. 

4. RELIGION no FICTION: Lectures on Confirmation. 18mo, 


8d. sewed. 


| 
| 1, A VOLUME of FAMILY PRAYERS. Second Edition, Feap., 
| 


————- 


3s. 64. cloth. 


James Nispet and Co., 21, Berners Street. 


WORKS BY THE REV. HORATIUS BONAR, D.D. 


1. The DESERT of SINAT: Netes of a Tour from Cairo to 
Beersheba. Crown Svo, 6s. cloth. 

2. HYMNS of FAITH and HOPE. Foolscap 8vo, 5s. cloth. 

3. The NIGHT of WEEPING; ov, Words for the Suffering 

Family of Gol. New Evition, 1Smo, 2s. cloth. 

4, The MORNING of JOY. A Sequel to “The Night of Weeping.” 
Twentieth Thousand. 18mo, 2s. cloth. 

5. The ETERNAL DAY. 18mo, 2s. cloth. 

. Une NUIT dans les LARMES: Consolations adressées aux 


Enfans de Dieu affligés.. Traduit de l’ Anglais du Révérend Horatius Bonar. 
18ino, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


. The STORY of GRACE. Eleventh Thousand. 18mo, 2s. cloth. 
8. MAN: his Religion and his World. 18mo, 2s. cloth. 
9. A STRANGER HERE; a Memorial of one to whom to Live 


was Christ and to Die was Gain. Third Edition. Foolscap, 5s. cloth. 


10. PROPHETICAL LANDMARKS. Coniaining Data for helping 
to determine the question of Christ's Premillennial Advent. Second Edition, 
Foolseap 8vo, 5s. cloth. 


1l. The COMING and the KINGDOM of the LORD JESUS; 
being an Examination of the Work of the Rev. D. Brown, on the Second 
Coming of the Lord. Foolscap 8vo, 5s. 6d. cloth. 


12. The KELSO TRACTS. 12mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners Street. j 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISS:ON TO THE QUEEN. 








DAILY BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS: being Original Readings for a Year on 
Subjects from Sacred History, Biography, Geography, Antiquities, and 
Theology. 

By Joun Kirrto, D.D., F.S.A., Editor of * The Pictorial Bible,” &c. 

This work, which is especially designed for the Family Circle, embraces the 
leading Historical Incidents of the Sacred Narrative, and extends to Eight Volumes, 
foolscap 8vo., enriched with fine Frontispieces, Vignettes and numerous Engravings. 
The last Volume contains an elaborate Index. Each Volume is complete in itself, 
and is sold separately, 6s. cloth. . 

The Set forms a most appropriate and useful present, and may be had hand- 
somely bound in Antique Calf, £3 12s.; and in Antique Morocco, £4 4s. 
MEMOIRS OF JOHN KITTO, D.D., Compiled chiefly from his Letters and 

Journals, By J. E. Rytanp, Esq. With Critical Estimate of Dr. Kitto’s 

Life and Writings, by Professor Eapie, D.D). Second Edition, (Fourth 

Thousand), 8vo, with Portraits and Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


WORKS BY PROFESSOR JOHN BROWN, D.D. 


PARTING COUNSELS: an Exposition of Second Peter, First Chapter. With 
additional Discourses. 8vo, 8s. [Just ready, 

AN EXPOSITION of the EPISTLE of PAUL the APOSTLE to the GALA. 
TIANS. One large volume, 8vo, 12s. 

DISCOURSES and SAYINGS of OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST, Illustrated in 
a Series of Expositions. Second Edition. Three large volumes, 8vo, £1 11s. 6d, 

EXPOSITORY DISCOURSES on the FIRST EPISTLE of PETER. Second 
Edition. Two large volumes, 8vo, £1 1s. 

The RESURRECTION of LIFE: an Exposition of First Corinthians XV. With 
a Discourse on our Lord’s Resurrection. 8vo, 8s. 

The SUFFERINGS and GLORIES of the MESSIAH SIGNIFIED BEFORE.- 
HAND to DAVID and ISAIAH: An Exposition of Psalm XVIII. and 
Isaiah IIT. 13—LU11. 12. 8vo, 8s. 

DISCOURSES SUITED to the ADMINISTRATION of the LORD’S SUPPER. 
Third Edition, Enlarged, 8vo, 8s. 

An ANALYTICAL EXPOSITION of the EPISTLE to the ROMANS. 

(In the press 








THE TENT AND THE KHAN: a Narrative of a Journey through the Desert 
of Sinai and Palestine. By the Rev. Rosert Stewart, D.D., Leghorn. One 
volume, 8vo. With Map and Illustrations. [In the press. 

MEMOIRS and REMAINS of the REV. CHARLES C. LEITCH, Missionary 
at Neyoor, East Indies. By Rev. D. Smiru, D.D. With Portrait. Fool- 
scap Svo, 38. 

WORDS IN SEASON: or, Practical Homilies for the Morning and Evening of 
every Sabbath in the Year. Specially adapted to the Young. By the Rev. 
Hue Bairp, of Cumbernauld. Royal 32mo, 2s., cloth gilt. 

MARY MATHIESON ; or, Duties and Difficulties. A Tale forthe Young. With 
Frontispieee and Vignette, Foolscap 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

JOSEPH THE JEW: A Tale founded on Fucts. By the Author of ‘‘ Mary 
Mathieson.” With Frontispiece and Vignette, Foolscap, 3s. 6d. 


EDINBURGH: WILLIAM OLIPHANT AND SONS, 75 SOUTH BRIDGE, 
LONDON: HAMILION AND CO, 
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New Work by the Author of “THE FAITHFUL PROMISER,” 


MEMORIES OF BETHANY. 
Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


I 


THE FOOTSTEPS OF ST. PAUL. 


Crown Syo, 5s, cloth. 


II. 


ALTAR STONES. 


6d. sewed, 8d. cloth. 


Ill. 


EVENING INCENSE. 


Royal 32mo, 8d. sewed, 1s. cloth. 


Iv. 
THE WORDS OF JESUS. 
Fifty-fifth Thousand. 8d, sewed, 1s. cloth. 


Vv. 


THE MIND OF JESUS. 


Being a Sequel to “The Words of Jesus.” Royal 32mo, 8d. sewed, 1s. cloth. 


Vi. 
THE MIND AND WORDS OF JESUS. 


Tn one volume, ls. 6d. 


VII. 
TEE FIRST BEREAVEMENT; 


Or, Words addressed to a Mourner on the occasion of a first Trial. 
4d, sewed, 8d. cloth. 


VIII, 


THE NIGHT WATCHES. 
Sixty-fifth Thonsand. &d. sewed, 1s. cloth. 


James Nisnet & Co., 21, Berners Srreet. 
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Works By tHe Autuor or “ THE FAITHFUL PROMISER’—continued. 


IX. 


THE MORNING WATCHES. 


Sixtieth Thousand. 8d. sewed, 1s. cloth, 


X. 
THE MORNING AND NIGHT WATCHES. 


In one volume. 1s. 6d. cloth; also in Larze Type, crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


xi. 


THE MORNING WATCHES AND EVENING INCENSE. 


Tn one volume, 1s. 6:7. cloth. 


XII. 


THE WOODCUTTER OF LEBANON. 
Second Edition. Feap. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


XIT. 


A VOLUME OF FAMILY PRAYERS. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


XIV. 


WELLS OF BACA. 
Or, Solaces of the Christian Mourner, and other Thoughts on Bereavement. 
Fifth Edition. 18mo, 1s, cloth. 


XV. 


THE CHILD’S BOOK OF DIVINITY; 


Or, Grandmamma’s Stories about Bible Doctrines. New Edition. 
18mo, Is. cloth. 


XVI. 
THE EXILES OF LUCERNA; 


Or, the Sufferings of the Waldenses during the Persecution of 1686. 
Second Edition. Feap. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


Lonpoy: James Nispet anv Co., 21, Berners Street. 
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Just Published, 8vo, 10s. 6d. cloth, 
ECLECTIC NOTES; 


Or, Notes of Discussions on Religious Topics at the Mectings of the Eclectic 
Society, London, during the Years 1798-1814. 


Edited by JOHN H. PRATT, M.A., Archdeacon of Calcutta. 





Now complete, in Six Volumes, crown 8vo, price £1 4s., in Cloth, 


EXCELSIOR: 


HELPS TO PROGRESS IN RELIGION, SCIENCE, AND LITERATURE. 





A.tTHoveH strongly tempted to continue a serial which has been so kindly received, 
the PublisLers adhere to their original engagement, and at the close of the third 
year offer to the public the work completed. And as no expense has been spared 
in the illustrations, which have throughout been furnished by eminent artists, and 
as 300 pages beyond the stipulated amount have been added to the letter-press, 
whilst unforseen causes have greatly increased the outlay, the Proprietors trust 
that they may claim for themselves the merit of keeping good faith with their 
Subscribers. 

As—besides continuous papers on such subjects as Zoology, Meteorology, 
British Mining, the Fine Arts, the Human Frame, Church History, English 
Letter-Writers, ete.—these volumes contain numerons contributions in the depart- 
ments of Biography, Adventures and Incidents of Travel, the Useful Arts, Tales, 
Poetry, Literary Criticism, Seriptural Evidences, and Christian Ethics, it is 
believed that they will be found a welcome acquisition amongst those who, in their 
search for amusement, do not lose sight of instruction. More especially is it 
respectfully submitted that, combining so much sound information with the live- 
liness of a misccllany, they would find an appropriate place in the Bookcase of the 
Schoolroom and in the Village Library, as well as on the shelf beside the 
Parlour Fire. 

The character of the work will be sufficiently guaranteed when it is stated, 
that amongst many other distinguished names, it has the honour of claiming as 
contributors,— 


Rev. W. ARNOTT, Author of ROBERT HUNT, Esq., R.S. 


“ Memoir of James Halley.” R. G. LATHAM, Esq., M.D. 
Rev. T. BINNEY. Professor MASSON, 


Rev. HORATIUS BONAR, D.D. Mrs. SIGOURNEY. 
JOSEPH BONOMI, Esq. MARTIN F. TUPPER, Esq. 
M. BUNGENER, Author of “ Vol- ALARIC A. WATTS, Esq. 

taire and his Times.” The Author of “ Queechy,” 
Rev. JOSIAH CRAMPON, A.M. ADAM WHITE, Esq. 
JAMES DOUGLAS, Esq. of Archbishop WHATELY. 

Cavers. The late JAMES WILSON, Esq., 
Rev. W. R. FREMANTLE, M.A. F.R.S.E. 
J. H. GLADSTONE, Esq., M.D., R. N. WORNUM, Esq. 

F.R.S. Rev. JOHN YOUNG, LLD., 
P. H. GOSSE, Esq., F.R.S. Author of “The Christ of His- 
Rev. JAMES HAMILTON, D.D. tory.” 








James Nispet & Co,, 21, Berners Street, Lonpon. 
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Interesting Works. 


THE DIVINE LIFE: A Book of Facts and Histories. 
BY THE REV. J. KENNEDY, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 


THE MADEIRA PERSECUTIONS. 
Chiefly compiled, by permission, from the “ Life of Hewitson,” and “ Madcira 
. in 1846,” 
BY THE REV. W. CARUS WILSON, M.A. 
Royal 18mo, 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 


THE CHRISTIAN SABBATH, considered in its various Aspects. 
By Ministers of different Denominations. 
With a Preface by the Hon. and Rev. BAPTIST W. NOEL. 
12mo, 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 


MEMOIR OF OLD HUMPHREY ; 
With Gleanings from his Portfolio in Prose and Verse. With Steel-plate Portrait. 
The Twenty-third Thousand, 18mo, 2s. cloth boards. 


THE LIFE OF FRANCIS LORD BACON, Lord Chancellor of England. 
BY THE REV. JOSEPH SORTAIN, A.B. 
With a Portrait Engraved on Steel. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. extra cloth boards, 


LUTHER: HIS MENTAL AND SPIRITUAL HISTORY; 


With Special Reference to its Earlier Period and the opening Scenes of the 
Reformation. 
BY BARNAS SEARS, D.D. 12mo, with Portrait of Luther. 
8s. 6d. boards, 


* 


THE LIGHTS OF THE WORLD; 
Or, Illustrations of Character, drawn from the Records of Christian Life, 
BY THE REV. JOHN STOUGHTON. 
toyal 18mo, 2s, 6d. boards; 3s, extra boards, gilt edges. 


THE STARS OF THE EAST; or, Prophets and Apostles. 
BY THE REV. JOHN STOUGHTON. 
Royal 18mo, 3s. 6d. cloth boards; 4s. extra boards, gilt, 





The Religious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row, and 164, Piccadilly. 
Sold by the Booksellers. 
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In the Press, in crown 8v9., 
FOUNDATIONS: 
Being a Scries of Essays, Argumentative and Didactic, on Fundamental Truths. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM POLLOCK, M.A., 
Late Incumbent of St. Mark’s, Liverpool. Vicar of Bowden, Cheshire. 


CoNTENTS : 
1. One Faith. 7. The Devil and his Angels. 
*2. The Word of God. 8. The Church. 
3. The Incarnation. 9. Baptism. 
4, Satisfaction for Sin. 10. The Lord’s Supper. 
| 5. The Resurrection. 11. The Living Preacher of a 
} 6. The Wrath to come. 


} —_ 


Living Christ. 


Lonpon: James NisBeT AnD Co., 21, BERNERS STREET. 





Ln course of publication, price Threepence each. 


THE TWELFTH COURSE OF 


LECTURES TO YOUNG 


MEN, 


DELIVERED IN 
EXETER HALL, 
BEFORE THE 
Joung slen's Christian Association, 
DBURING THE CURRENT SEASON. 


Truth and its Counterfeits. 
Tne Hon. tne Viee-CHancenior 
Sir Wituiam Pace Woop, Knt. 
Gamblinc. 

The Rev. Sauves Martin, 
of Westminster. 

The Sabbath—Patriarchal, Mosaic, 
and Christian. 

James Jounxn Cummins, Exq. 


“The Triple Plea:” Body, Soul, 
Spirit. 
The Rev. Wa. Beat, LL.D., F.S.A. 
Vicar of Brook, near Norwich. 


The Battle of Life. 

The Rev. Hucu Stowe.ut Browy, 
of Liverpool. 
Abstinence—Its Place and Power. 
Jaucs Miter, Esq. 
Professor of Surgery in the University 
of Edinburgh. 


Biblical Translation and Revision- 
The Rev. Dr. Cumarina. 
Pooular Amusements. 
Epwarp Corvenor, Ezq. 


The Imagination—Its Use & Abuse. 
The Rev. James McCosu, LL.D., 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, 
Queen’s College, Belfast. 


The Two Lights—Reason and 
Revelation. 
The Rey. Enocu Metior, M.A., 
of Halifax. 


John Bunyan. 
The Rev. W. Mortey Punsuoy, 
of Leeds. 
The Love of Truth. 
The Rev. Hucu Strowett, M.A., 
of Christ Church, S:lford; Hon. Canon 





of Chester. 


The Series, when complete, will be published in a Volume, price 4s. cloth. 


Lonpon: James Nisbet AND Co., 21, BERNERS STREET. 
Hamilton, Adams, an1 Co., Patcrnoster Row. 
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Just published, price 18. 6d., 24mo, cloth extra. 


THE COMFORTER; 


OR, JOY IN THE HOLY GHOST. 
A WORD FOR THE RESTLESS, 


























“ This is a little book, but there is a great deal init. Though the subject 
is a very familiar one to the christian believer, it is treated in no common-place 
manner, but with a mental independence and descrimination, and with a freshness 
and force of illustration, which stamps the treatise, brief as it is, with a permanent 
value.” —Lvangelical Christendom. 


“This little book possesses a value not to be estimated by its size. We 
have read it with great interest and delight, and esteem it far above many a 
portly volume.”— Evangelical Magazine. 


“It is a work of a deep and independent thinking, and contains much that 
is true and beautiful.” —EHwcelsior. 


Loxpon: James Nisvet & Co., 21, Berers STREET. 
, 





In Two Vols., cloth, 8vo, lettered, 21s. 


FAITIC IN GOD AND MODERN ATHEISM COMPARED. 
BY JAMES BUCHANAN, D.D. LL.D. 


The following Chapters, each complete in itself, have been printed separately :— 


Development as “ .. ls. | Natural Laws sn « ois a 
Pantheims .. se - .. ls. | Secularism .. i - os | 
Materialism. . sal se “se 


“It isa great argument for Theism and against Atheism,—magnificent in 
its strength, order, and beauty...... No one can rise from its perusal without a 
convictipn that it contains a weight of argument against all the forms of Atheism 
such as never before has been combined in one book.” —Preface to the American 
Edition, 





By the same Author, Seventh Edition, 6s. 


THE OFFICE AND WORK OF TIE HOLY SPIRIT. 


“ Every page shows the ripe divine, the eloquent writer, and the experienced 
Christian pastor. It is a felicitous mingling of argument and affectionate 
admonition.” — Princeton Review. 


Each of these Works will be sent Free by Post on reccipt of THE 
PUBLISHING PRIcE. 


Edinburgh: Jas. Buchanan, jun., 72, Prince’s Strect. London: Groombridge 
and Sons. 
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Soldiers’ Friend and Army Srripture 
Readers Society. 
Instituted for the purpose of 
Diffusing Religious Knowledge throughout the British Army. 





OFFICES OF THE SOCIETY: 


14 & 15 EXETER HALL, STRAND; 6, YORK] PLACE, EDINBURGH ; 
anp 54, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN. 





This Society now employs Twenty-Six Scripture Readers, who are working 
most efficiently among the Troops both on home and foreign stations. 

The Committee are most anxious to retain their present number of Readers, 
and therefore earnestly solicit the aid of the Christian public to enable them 
to do so. 

During the last six months the soldiers of the various stations have been 
visited by the Scripture-readers 8,342 times; readings of the Scripture with 
them, 6,032; and 149,195 tracts and books have been distributed among them. 

In addition to the above agency, the “ British Flag” and “ Soldier's 
Magazine” are published monthly, and widely circulated among the men, who 
eagerly seek for them, 

The following contributions are thankfully acknowledged :— 

£ *@. £ 8. 
“ Work while it is calied to-day” 30 0 | Colonel Wigram . e .- 10 0 
W. Gibson, Esq. . ‘ . 20 O | The Earl of Radnor . - 10 10 
Miss 8. 8. Douglas. ‘ . 15 0} J.R. Mills, Esq. . ° - 10 10 
0 
1U 


D.I., per Lieut. Blackmore . 20 0 | Miss©.S. Douglas. . . 20 0 
Sir Henry Martin, Bart. . « FO | F.B, per Secretary ‘ + 0 © 
Rev. W. C. Wilson, for “ British | Miss Farrer . ‘ ; - 10 0 

Flag” «.« «.  « «20 0} Lieut.-Col. Dalzell. . . 1010 


Contribu'ions will be thankfully received by the Treasurer, W. Bramston, 
Esq., 9, Bloomficld-terrace, Paddington; by the Honorary Secretaries, Rey. 
Theophilus Bennett, M.A., Incumbent of All Saints’, Gordon-square, and Rev. 
Dr. Leask, Kennington; by the Secretary, Mr. William A. Blake, at the Offices, 
14 and 15, Exeter Hall; 6, York-place, Edinburgh ; and 54, Upper Sackville-street, 
Dublin; by Messrs. Nisbet, Berncrs-street ; Messrs. Hatchard, Piccadilly ; Seeley, 
Fleet-strect and Hanover-street ; Lieut. Blackmore, 6, Seymour-place, New-road ; 
at the bankers of the Society, Bank of London, 450, West Strand; and by the 
Agents in the several towns, 
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THE BOOK OF THE PATRIARCH JOB. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH FIFTY ENGRAVINGS, AFTER DRAWINGS BY JOHN GILBERT. 
WITH EXPLANATORY INTRODUCTION, VARIOUS READINGS, NOTES, ETC. 

In Royal 8vo. 18s., in an elegant embossed cover, extra gilt. 


The Engravings for this beautiful Work have been executed under the especial superintendence of 
Mr. GILBERT. 


“There is, perhaps, no book in the Bible which better admits of illustration, from desert scenes 
and desert customs, than that of Job; and to one who has dwelt even for a few weeks amidst these, this 
book acquires a double interest and attraction. Two or three times in the course of every chapter, he 
lights upon words, figures, and allusions, which seem robbed of half their point and power when inter- 
preted in connection with European, or even with Syrian ways, and laws, and scenery. From the first 
chapter to the Jast the book of Job is the book of the desert.”— Dr. Bonar's Desert ofSinai. 

“Seldom has a portion of Holy Scripture been more lavishly and tastefully adorned than that 
which is now before us. The Book of Job presents fine points for the artist, both in its oriental and 
poetical character, apart from the intense interest of the narrative and its claims to divine inspiration. 
These points have been well seized by Mr. Gilbert, and it is impossible to study his drawings even 
lightly without being more and more interested in the events they illustrate.”—Clerical Journal. 
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THE DESERT OF SINAI; 


NOTES OF A JOURNEY FROM CAIRO TO BEERSHEBA. 


BY HORATIUS BONAR, D.D. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. cloth. 


“The notes were all taken on the spot, generally on the back of the camel, and extended afterwards. 
it was much more satisfactory to record every event as it occurred, and every scene as it came before 
the eye. In no case was memory alone trusted to; and all was noted down, however briefly, at the 
moment. After-impressions even of the most accurate and honest memory, are not always to be relied 
on, especially as to the order of events and scenes.”— Preface. 
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TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES IN CHALDACA AND SUSIANA; 
WITH 
AN ACCOUNT OF EXCAVATIONS AT WARKA, THE “ERECH” OF NIMROD; 
AND SHUSH, “SHUSHAN THE PALACE” OF ESTHER; 
UNDER THE ORDERS OF MAJOR-GENERAL SIR W. FENWICK WILLIAMS OF KARS, BART., 


And also of the Assyrian Excavation Fund in 1853-4. 


BY WILLIAM KENNETT LOFTUS, F.GS. 


Demy 8vo, with many Engravings, Maps, Plans, &c. 12s. cloth. 


Uhis work contains the results of two visits to Chalda and Susiana, comprising accounts of cities 
existing centuries before the greatness of Nineveh rose to astonish the Kastern world, and of sites 
containing the funereal remains and relics of primeval races. 
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A RAY OF LIGHT TO BRIGHTEN COTTAGE HOMES, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “A TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM.” 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. Cloth. 


“The purpose of this book is to show the great good to be derived from that teaching of common 
things among the working classes, to which so much attention is now being given.” —Preface. 


THE BRIAR AND THE MYRTLE; 
OR, CHRISTIANITY AND HEATHENISM, ILLUSTRATED IN THE HISTORY OF MARY. 


BY MISS TUCKER, 


Author of “ Southern Cross,” “ Rainbow in the North,” &e. 


Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Cloth. 








MEMORIES OF BETHANY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE FAITHFUL PROMISER,” “ FOOTSTEPS OF ST. PAUL,” éc. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. Cloth. 


CONTENTS. 


i. Openinc THoucnarts. } XIII. THe GRAVE-STONE. 
Il. Toe Home Scene. i XIV. UNBELIEF. 
FII. Lessons. } XV. THE DIVINE PLEADER. 
IV. THE MESSENGER. | XVI. THE OMNIPOTENT SUMMONS. 
V. THE MessaGe, | XVII. THe Box or OINTMERT. 
VI. THe SLEEPER. | XVIII. Patm BRANCHES. 
VII. Liants anp SHapows. | XIX. THe Fie TREE. 
Vill. THe Mourner’s Comrort. XX. CLostxa Hours. 
IX. THe Mourner’s CREED. | XXI. Tne Last Visit. 
X. THE MASTER. XXII. ANGELIC COMFORTERS. 
XI. Seconp CavusEs. ' XXIII, THe Discrpte’s Retrvry. 


XII. THE WEEPING Saviour. 





LIFE: 


A SERIES OF ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE DIVINE WISDOM, IN THE FORMS, 
STRUCTURE, AND INSTINCTS OF ANIMALS. 


BY P. H. GOSSE, F.R.S. 
Plates. Crown 8vo. 5s. Cloth. 


“The design of the author has been to present to general readers, who have not the time or 
Melination for the study of works more elaborately technical, a glance at the more interesting phenomena 
of animal life, and, in particular, the diversities of structure that the physiologist as he travels 





ap the complex scale, and the wondrous adaptation which exists between these and the various functions, 
habits, and instincts of living beings; and, finally, he has endeavoured unobtrusively to lead the mind of 


_ to God, and to link the perfections of creation with His glorious and immutable attributes.”— 
reface. 
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VIOLET; 
OR, THE CROSS AND THE CROWN. 
BY MISS M. J. MACKINTOSH, 


Author of “Two Lives; or, to Seem and to Be.” 


Small crown 8vo. %s8.6d. Cloth. 


THINGS NEW-AND OLD IN RELIGION, 


SCIENCE, AND LITERATURE. 


Crown 8vo. 58. Cloth. 





PRAYER ANSWERED IN ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTEEN 
CASES, 


RECORDED IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Feap. 8vo. $s. 6d. Cloth. 


UNCLE PEREGRINE ; 
ANNALS AND INCIDENTS OF ROMANTIC ADVENTURE. 
A BOOK FOR BOYS. 
Crown 8vo. $s. Cloth. 
—o— 
THE FRIENDS OF GHRIST IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
THIRTEEN DISCOURSES BY 
NEHEMIAH ADAMS, DD. 
Small Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. Cloth. 
CONTENTS. 


VITL. Marrna anp Mary. 


L Tar Wiss Men FROM THE Fast. 
IX. Simon THE CYRENIAN. 


II. StmEon. 
III. Jonny THE Baptist. X. THE PENITENT THIEF. 
IV. Toe BRIDEGROOM AND BRIDE aT CANA XI. THE RELENTING CRUCIFIER. 
V. THE TWELVE APOSTLES. XII. JosEpn OF ARIMATHEA, 
} XIIL THE Women ar THE SEPUICBRE. 


VI. THE CHILDREN IN THE TEMPLE, 
VIL. Toe Woman WITH THE ALABASTER Box. 
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THE SISTERS OF SOLEURE. 


A TALE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
BY C. S. W. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. Cloth. 








THOUGHTS AND APHORISMS ON THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
EDITED BY THE REV. JOHN BAILLIE. 


18mo, Is. 6d. Cloth. 








OSHIELLE; 
OR, VILLAGE LIFE IN THE YORUBA COUNTRY. 


FROM THE JOURNALS AND LETTERS O¥ a CATECHIST THERE. 


BY M. A. 8S. BARBER. 


1&mo. 2s. Cloth. 








MEMORIALS OF WILLIAM JONES, 
OF “THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY.” 


CoMPILED FROM His PrivaTe PaPecrs AND OTHER AUTHENTIC DocUMENTS. 


BY HIS ELDEST SON. 
Feap. 3s. 6d. Cloth. 
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THE SABBATH: AND OTHER POEMS. 
BY JAMES GRAHAME. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH TWENTY-FIVE ENGRAVINGS, AFTER BIRKET FOSTER. 
Square 8vo. 10s. 6d. Elegant embossed cover, extra gilt. 


“Tt is richly bound, and in the quality of the type and paper all that could be desired. Itis pro- 
fusely illustrated by the pencil of Birket Foster, the designs being e ly conceived, and executed 
with great freedom and delicacy. They include charming landscapes, groups of trees waving in the 
breeze, still rivers hushed in the calm of a summer Sabbath, picturesque churches, and here and there 
drawings of a still higher character, and full of the truest poetical interest.”— Record. 

“ We know of no book of the season which is better adapted for a present, or more deserving to 
occupy a place on the drawing-room table.”— Morning Post. 

“ We are glad to see that Grahame’s beautiful poem has not been forgotten in the present rage for 
illustrated works. It is got up in a style that the author himself would have rejoiced in, had he lived to 
see it. The binding is chastely elegant—the illustrations amongst the finest we have seen. Every 
feature of the various landscapes is brought out in a way that the eye can rest upon with pleasure, at 
the moment when the fancy is excited by beautiful images, and the ear soothed by the sweet melody of 
the poet’s numbers.” —Wrtness. 
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ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS., 
THE TEXT REVISED, AND ILLUSTRATED BY A COMMENTARY. 


INTENDED PRINCIPALLY FOR THE USE OF MINISTERS AND STUDENTS OF 
THEOLOGY. 


BY HENRY J. T. BAGGE, B.B. 
8vo. 9s. Cloth. 


“ We can at once, and without hesitation, recommend it to all our readers.”—Christian Annotator. 
—— Ja 
HYMNS OF FAITH AND HOPE. 
BY HORATIUS BONAR, D.D. 


Feap. 8vo. 5s. Cloth. 
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THE PASTOR'S PRAYER FOR THE PEOPLE’S WEAL ; 


A PRACTICAL EXPOSITION OF ST. PAUL'S PRAYER FOR THE EPHESIANS. 


BY JAMES SPENCE, D.D. 
Feap. 8vo. %s. 6d. Cloth. 


CONTENTS. 
I. IntRopuctTory LETTER. V. THE WonDERFUL LEsson. 
Il. THe BeENDED KNEE. VI. THe HIGHEST ATTAINMENT. 
UL. Tre Divine INvicoRATION. VII. THe GratervuL DoxoLoey. 
IV. THE GLORIOUS GUEST. 
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THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF PROPHECY, 
No. XXXIV., JANUARY, 1857. 


Price 28. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
I. Jonn Mason, OR WALTER STRATFORD. VI. Notes on Scripture. 
II. Dogs tue Brive IN¢cLups OLD Testa- VII. Reviews. 


MENT SAINTS ? VIIL. Extracts. 
III. THe OcEAN AND THE BLESSING. IX. CORRESPONDENCE. 
IV. RESEARCHES IN CHALDA AND SUSIANA. X. Pourry. 
V. THe APocALYPTiIc WITNESSES. 





EXCELSIOR: 


HELPS TO PROGRESS IN RELIGION, SCIENCE, AND LITERATURE. 
Complete in Six Volumes, crown 8vo, price £1 4s, in cloth. 


Besides continuous papers on such subjects as Zoology, Meteorology, British Mining, the Fine Arts, 
the Human Frame, Church History, English Letter-Writers, &c., these volumes contain numerous con- 
tributions in the departments of Biography, Adventures and Incidents of Travel, the Useful Arts, Tales, 
Poetry, Literary Criticism, Scriptural Evidences, aud Christian Ethics, and it is believed that they will be 
found a welcome acquisition amongst those who, in their search of amusement, do not lose sight of 
instruction. More especially is it respectfully submitted that, combining so much sound information 
with the liveliness of a miscellany, they would find an appropriate place in the Bookcase of the School- 
room, and in the Village Library, as well as on the shelf beside the Parlour Fire. 
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Price 1s. 6d. 
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A MEMOIR OF THE LATE CAPTAIN ALLEN 
GARDINER, R.N. 


BY THE REV. J. W. MARSH, 


Vicar of Bleasby, Notts. 


Crown 8yo. 5s. Cloth. 
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A VOLUME OF SERMONS. 


BY THE REV. J. J. WEITBRECHT, 
Burdwan, Bengal. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. Cloth. 
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THE POEMS OF GEORGE HERBERT. 


A New Epirion, 


ILLUSTRATED BY BIRKET FOSTER, CLAYTON, AND NOFL HUMPHREYS. 


Small 4to. 18s., in an elegant embossed cloth cover, extra gilt. 





AN EXPOSITION, 


CRITICAL, EXPLANATORY, AND PRACTICAL, OF HEBREWS VI. 4—8. 


With reference likewise to Israel, as a nation, in connexion with this particular passage of Scripture. 


BY ROBERT BROWN. 


Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Cloth. 
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Small Crown 8vo. 
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CLOSING SCENES IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 
A SEQUEL TO “INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF OUR SAVIOUR” 
BY THE REV. A. L. R. FOOTE, M.A. 


Crown 8vo. 
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BY THE REV. CHARLES HODGE, D.D., 


Author of “A Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans,” &c. 


Crown 8vo. 
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BY THE REV. WM. POLLOCK, M.A., 
Late Incumbent of St. Mark’s, Liverpool, Vicar of Bowden, Cheshire. 


Crown 8vo. 


A PRACTICAL EXPOSITION OF THE SONG OF SOLOMON. 
WITH CRITICAL NOTES. 
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Minister of Free St. Luke’s, Edinburgh. 


Crown &yo. 
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THE FOOTSTEPS OF ST. PAUL; 
BEING A LIFE OF THE APOSTLE, DESIGNED FOR YOUTH. 
By the Author of “ The Faithful Promiser,” &c. 


With many Illustrations. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s., cloth. 
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A MEMOIR OF RICHARD WILLIAMS, 


SURGEON, 





Caiechist in the Missionary Expedition to Patagonia, Tierra del Fuego. New Edition. 1émo. 
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THE TWO VOCATIONS; 


OR, THE SISTERS OF MERCY AT HOME. 





By the Author of “ Tales and Sketches of Christian Life in Different Lands and Ages.” 


Fcap. 
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BASKETS OF FRAGMENTS; 


OR, NOTES FROM SERMONS PREACHED BY THOMAS JONES, OF CREATON. 


BY MISS PLUMPTRE. 





New Edition. Crown 8vo. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
EVANGELICAL REVIEW. 





FEBRUARY 1857. 





Art. L—Le Istorie Italiane di Ferdinando Ranalli dal 
1846 al 1853. Florence: 1855. Vol. I. 


TuIs book has already achieved great popularity in Italy, and 
may be considered as a very valuable addition to modern histo- 
rical literature. No Italian author has yet appeared who writes 
with so much calmness and impartiality on that most difficult of 
all subjects—contemporary national history; neither are we 
aware of any who has so faithfully traced the separate condi- 
tions and distinctive characteristics of the various states into 
which the Italian peninsula is subdivided, without losing sight 
that he is still treating of one people whose eventual union and 
independence, after his avowal of their errors and follies—no 
less candidly recounted than their sufferings and misfortunes— 
he still hopefully anticipates. 

Of Signor Ranalli’s literary merits we cannot speak so highly. 
There is something inexpressibly wearying in the long disserta- 
tions, and almost innumerable retrospects, in which the volume 
before us especially abounds ; three parts are fully taken up with 
introductory details of the state of Italy antecedent to the acces- 
sion of Pius 1X. in 1846, accumulated with an earnest regard to 
truth, but bewildering from their number and tedious from their 
sameness—for oppression and intolerance cannot vary much in 
essentials, however widely they may be diffused ; so that, like 
the audience at a prolonged overture, the reader's attention is 
half worn out before the curtain is drawn up, and the dramatis 
persone are fairly brought into aciion. 

So essential, however, is a right view of Italy’s Past, to the 
understanding of her Present, that we have been induced to 
dwell particularly upon this portion of the work, devoting to it 
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2 Ranall’s Italian History. 


the greater part of the present article ; and, wading through the 
mass of facts he has accumulated, selecting the most prominent, 
endeavoured to transmit to the English reader, as far as our 
limits will enable us, the author’s opinion of their bearing upon 
the stirring times to which the subsequent volumes of his his- 
tories refer;—in their turn only the forerunners of greater 
events, already looming on the political horizon. 

The Congress of Vienna in 1815, at the completion of its 
labours for the pacification of Christendom, left Italy with the 
seeds of revolt and disaffection germinating in her bosom. 

A people dazzled with the glories of the. Empire, flattered by 
the importance Napoleon placed upon their adierence, grateful 
for the enlightened laws and vigorous administration, the civic 
embellishments, the magnificent roads, with which he had im- 
proved their social condition, promoted national industry, and 
facilitated internal communication, were ill disposed to find 
themselves sentenced to cancel the last twenty-five years from 
their memories, and resume the habits and mode of thought of 
the previous generation. The sovereigns whom the dictates of 
the Congress recalled to their ancient territories, or appointed 
to reign over new and reluctant populations, appeared resolved 
to steel themselves to the conviction, that the increasing intellee- 
tual development of the nineteenth century required a different 
mode of government from that with which their own early asso- 
ciations were connected. Far from any concessions to the spirit 
of the age, a system of repression was universally adopted, which 
justified the murmurs of the discontented, and gave additional 
poignancy to the popular regret for the attractive vision of Ita- 
lian greatness, unity, and advancement that Napoleon in part 
realized, and had promised more fully to perfect. In some 
states it was made penal to pronounce the name of the exile of 
St Helena. In Rome, with a littleness scarcely credible, it 
was deliberated to give up lighting the streets at night, be- 
cause that custom owed its origin to the French. The public 
clocks put up during their occupation of the Eternal City, mark- 
ing the division of the day according to the system prevalent 
throughout the greater part of Europe, but unfortunately termed 
French time by the common people, were next laid under an 
interdict. Less fortunate than the street lamps, they were offered 
up to the insulted manes of antiquity. The obnoxious dial- 
plates were effaced, or adapted to the fashion of former days, 
the numeration commencing with the first hour, a little after 
night-fall, and continued until the twenty-fourth, terminating at 
sunset. 

As a natural consequence of such measures to annul the effects 
of a great revolution and a great empire,—overridden by the 
priests and nobility, who monopolized every lucrative or honour- 
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able post,—thwarted, fretted, hampered at every turning,—the 
schism between the middle classes and their rulers grew year 
by year more deep and irreconcilable. Moderate men in vain 
attempted to find a hearing for their just demands. The blind 
intolerance of the governments classed the temperate representa- 
tion of some crying abuse, or the pointing out some much needed 
concession, in the same category as sedition and revolt ; so that, 
at last, many—naturally averse to violence or intrigue—were 
driven, through utter weariness of spirit, into the ranks of those 
who aimed at nothing less than the overthrow of thrones and 
altars. 

In the year 1820, the smouldering embers first kindled into 
flame. A revolution broke out at Naples, and the king—Fer- 
dinand I.—swore to a constitution which the armies of Austria, 
in a very few months’ time, easily enabled him to revoke, and 
fearfully revenge. 

Almost simultaneously, Piedmont rose to demand a represen- 
tative government. This kingdom, which has of late assumed 
such an important figure on the stage of European politics, at 
that period had but recently wholly merged, as it were, into the 
Italian family. A few Alpine valleys in Savey were the nucleus 
of a wealthy and powerful state, formed by the gradual annexa- 
tion of small territories, and maintaining unbroken allegiance 
to one dynasty during upwards of eight hundred years. The 
republic of Genoa, allotted to the king of Sardinia at the Con- 
gress of Vienna, had been the last acquisition to his dominions, 
which now extended from Provence to Tuscany, comprising the 
fairest portion of the Mediterranean coast, with the large island 
from whence the regal title is derived, the duchy of Savoy, and 
the flourishing principality of Piedmont in Northern Italy, by 
which name the whole country is generally designated. To the 
fervid eloquence and lofty patriotism of their great poet Alfieri, 
the first Piedmontese who, disdaining the medium of French or 
Latin, ¢laimed as his own the beautiful language he was destined 
yet further to embellish, his countrymen, towards the close of 
the eighteenth century, owed the development of the sentiment 
of Italian nationality which the ultra-conservatism and Gallic 
tendencies of the Court of Turin had hitherto discouraged. 

Less than fifty years sufficed to convert this sentiment into a 
rooted principle, and accordingly, in 1820, we find the Pied- 
montese liberals yielding to none of their brethren of the south 
in the enthusiasm of their dreams for a confederate and inde- 
pendent Italy. 

In the absence of the king, his cousin Charles Albert, Prince 
of Carignano, was regent, and appeared favourably disposed to- 
wards the desired reforms, or at least abstained from any expres- 
sion of disapproval. In his position, a negative line of conduct 
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was equivalent toan assent. The liberals drew from it the most 
flattering conclusions, and, regardless of his protests that he 
must be guided by the king’s reply to the proposals submitted 
to him, did not hesitate, when the stern and uncompromising 
refusal of Charles Felix reached Turin, to tax the Prince of 
Carignano with treachery in withdrawing all further counte- 
nance from their cause. Long and heavily weighed that accu- 
sation upon Charles Albert, exercising to the very last a sinister 
influence over his fortunes. 

With his customary fairness, Ranalli weighs the evidence in 
this much-disputed question, and acquits the Regent of any 
breach of faith ; finding in the conflicting elements of deep- 
rooted ambition, moral timidity, and religious scruples, by 
which he was alternately swayed, sufficient grounds for the 
ambiguity of his conduct, both then and for many succeeding 

ears. 

: As in the case of the Neapolitans, Austrian intervention, 
executions, imprisonments, and exile confirmed the loyal pre- 
rogative and power. For the next ten years the suzerainship 
of Austria over the whole of Italy was complete ; the hereditary 
yearning of the house of Savoy, to carry out a fixed purpose of 
territorial and political aggrandizement, seemed laid at rest ; 
and Piedmont, hitherto unquiet and uncomplying, bowed to 
the Imperial yoke. 

In 1831 an attempt at insurrection took place in the Roman 
States and the Duchy of Modena, a general rising being 
planned to follow shortly after through the entire peninsula. 
But the troops of Austria, ever on the watch, from their ad- 
joining strongholds in Lombardy, age down upon Romagna, 
the revolted provinces were speedily subdued, and greater re- 
strictions, greater severity than before, were everywhere en- 
forced. 

Shortly after this Mazzini, an advocate of the city of Ge- 
noa, took the first step in the course which was eventually 
to prove so disastrous to his countrymen, by addressing a 
public letter to Charles Albert on his accession to the throne 
of Sardinia. 

From the antecedents of 1820 and 1821, public opinion and 
expectation were equally divided respecting the future policy 
of the new sovereign. Whether Mazzini, however, really be- 
lieved in the liberal inclinations attributed to him, or certain of 
refusal, had taken a sure method of rendering him unpopular, 
and of justifying the work of conspiracy and intrigue to which 
his own life was to be dedicated, can never be ascertained. 
Certain it is, that the tone of this remarkable document, calling 
upon the king to become the author of the enterprise which was 
to give liberty and unity to Italy, and warning him of irreparable 
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ruin should he refuse or hesitate, could scarce fail, in a court 
so jealous of old observances, so tenacious of any infraction of 
respect, to call forth a sentence of banishment as its reply. 

Swift and sure came Mazzini’s revenge. Uniting his exiled 
countrymen in the secret bond of a revolutionary society, his 
name, as the founder of the Giovine Italia, i. e. Young Italy, 
soon became of terrible import to the Italian sovereigns. Aim- 
ing at the substitution of one republic for the several mon- 
archies into which Italy was subdivided, baffling the vigilance 
of the police, and the penalties attached to their introduction, 
the tenets of the new association were diffused and embraced 
with equal rapidity. 

Had prompt and well-organised insurrectionary movements 
followed this first fever of agitation. the result might have been 
formidable, perhaps decisive ; but Mazzini, “ fantastic and pre- 
sumptuous,” thus Ranalli designates him, seemed bent on inno- 
vations, even in his method of conspiring, and determined to 
reverse the axiom which inculcates a preponderance of deeds 
over words in enterprises of such hazard and importance. 
Journals and pamphlets followed each other in quick succes- 
sion, proclaiming to the world his doctrines, while a council was 
instituted at Marseilles, to which all the secret committees in 
various parts of Italy were subjected ; but the directing principle 
being always absent from the scene of action, it was im- 
possible to unite the scattered elements so that they should act 
in concert with the impetus of one will, and carry out the 
pompous programme which Mazzini had put forth. Hence the 
records of the Giovine Italia contain nothing but a succession 
of desperate and fool-hardy expeditions, ill combined and pre- 
cipitately carried out,—invariably leading to the axe, the 
bullet, or the dungeon,—and_yet fruitless in teaching a lesson 
of wisdom to their originator, or for many years disturbing the 
blind confidence of the followers in their chief. With Mazzini 
to attempt and to obtain would appear to have been synony- 
mous. Wherever an experimeut failed it was termed sowing 
the seeds of future successes, and at his bidding, undeterred by 
the fate of their predecessors, ardent spirits were never wanting 
to go forth and offer themselves as victims to the oppression 
they were powerless to subvert. 

While the best and bravest of his adherents were thus 
despatched to slaughter, beyond the pain of exile, Mazzini 
never ran any personal risk, never experienced any personal 
privation. Indefatigable, sanguine, of wonderful fertility and 
resource, plotting and intriguing were as the breath of his 
nostrils, the essentials of his existence. Even the dreariness of 
banishment found its compensation in the knowledge that he, a 
fugitive, and proscribed, could keep half the crowned heads of 
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Europe in continual apprehension :—his rare eloquence, per- 
suasive manners, irreproachable, almost severe morals, the 
mingled grandeur and mysticism of his theories, added to the 
dignity of political persecution, giving him an extraordinary 
ascendancy over the minds of his countrymen, and rendering 
him, in fact, no despicable foe. 

It was reserved for future years to demonstrate how, by mis- 
using that ascendancy, by availing himself of unworthy tools 
and crooked ways to reach his ends,—by promoting fanaticism 
and excess, and thus justifying the outcry that Freedom in 
Italy would infallibly degenerate into Licence, Mazzini has 
done Austria and despotism good service, and his own country 
irreparable injury. At that period, unhappily, and for long 
afterwards, the feet of clay were hidden from their view ; and 
the Italian liberals bent unquestioningly before the idol they be- 
heved without a flaw. 

In none of the Italian States, as may readily be supposed, 
was the new sect more obnoxious than in Piedmont, where in 
1833 the existence of a Giovine Italia conspiracy having been 
discovered, extreme severities were resorted to. At Genoa, 
Alexandria, and Chambery, several executions took place, num- 
bers were imprisoned in fortresses, others banished,—many 
voluntarily fled the country. The police were unsparing in 
their vigilance, the possession even a of copy of the newspaper 
entitled la Giovine Italia was declared treasonable, and the 
wearer of a beard became an object of suspicion. 

Execrated by one party for countenancing the rigorous pro- 
ceedings, the king appears to have been so watched and guarded 
by the supporters of absolute government, that it was impossible 
for him to obtain an insight into the real state of popular feel- 
ing, while he might have endangered his crown by betraying a 
leaning towards any modification of the actual system. Austria 
sent a skilful agent, the Count of Bombelles, subsequently 
notorious as the fourth or fifth husband or lover of Maria Louisa, 
Duchess of Parma, to watch his movements. He well knew 
that his relative, the Duke of Modena, had endeavoured to 
oppose his succession to Charles Felix, on the grounds of his 
implied support of the constitutionalists during his Regency ; 
and would not be likely to lose sight of his pretensions if the 
slightest colouring to justify them could present itself. His 
ministers were of the strictest school of conservatism ; all, or 
mostly all, members of an association called La Cattolica, 
affiliated to the Jesuits ; and to give the last consolidation to 
their influence, they procured the appointment of Monsignor 
Franzoni, a strong supporter of the order, a zealous, deter- 
mined, and overbearing prelate, to the archbishopric of Turin. 
This remarkable political and semi-religious confederacy took 
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its rise at the close of the eighteenth century, when the princes 
of the house of Savoy, stripped by the French of all their other 
possessions, took refuge on the island of Sardinia. Shrouded 
in sufficient mystery to render it more binding and impressive, 
the Cattolica, professing to maintain inviolate the principles of 
absolute monarchy, received unbounded patronage and en- 
couragement from the crown. ‘Transplanted to Turin in 1815, 
it took deep root throughout Piedmont, acquiring an irresistible 
influence over the royal counsels, at which even Charles Felix, 
priest-ridden and Austrian-bound as he was, is said to have 
chafed unavailingly. The maintenance of the privileges of the 
clergy and nobility from the levelling tendencies of modern 
innovation became the paramount object, and although veiled 
by the most obsequious deference to the sovereign on all public 
occasions, admonitions and menaces in private were not unfre- 
quently resorted to. From its ranks were in general chosen the 
ministers, counsellors of state, superior officers of the army, 
governors, vicars, and all other public functionaries ; while 
Jesuit colleges and schools, under the express patronage of the 
government, were moulding the rising generation, seconded by 
the Ladies of the Sacred Heart, who, under the spiritual direction 
of the followers of Loyola, trained the daughters of the nobility 
in their principles. 

Thus the whole country was enveloped in one vast net-work 
of Jesuit influence, and even to those most intimately connected 
with him,—in his confidence he had none,—no suspicion of the 
aims Charles Albert still cherished, seems to have presented 
itself. Austria, more far seeing, however, took umbrage at his 
attention to military affairs, and in 1838 hinted it would be 
advisable to reduce his army to a footing more commensurate to 
the size of his dominions. ‘The suggestion was received without 
comment, and met with no compliance ;—yet how persist in 
shewing mistrust of a prince who was lampooned, and vilified, 
and detested by all the liberals of Italy ; whose steady develop- 
ment of the internal resources of his kingdom, judicious financial 
improvements, encouragement of railroads, patronage of scien- 
tific congresses, extension of commerce and navigation, availed 
not to win one public testimony of approval, or efface the 
unpopularity of an administration in which all political freedom 
of speech or writing continued to be proscribed, the police 
suffered to exert their oppressive scrutiny, and marked favour 
and protection were still conceded to the Jesuits ? 

Notwithstanding these causes of complaint, however, the 
Piedmontese, with the single exception of Tuscany, had no need 
to envy the condition of any other part of Italy. 

Under the mild sway of Leopold II., judiciously seconded by 
two ministers, Fossombrino and Corsini, of remarkable inde- 
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‘ pendence and ability, this state had long been universally 
admired for the tolerance accorded to religious opinions, the 
opposition to the encroachments of Rome and establishment of 
the Jesuits, and the generous reception of many whose poli- 
tical opinions would have rendered them inadmissible in the 
dominions of any other Italian sovereign, The agitations of 
1820-21, and the subsequent risings elsewhere, productive of so 
much terror and misery, had been scarcely perceptible in this 
favoured region; and strangers crowded to Florence, extolling 
it as an oasis in the surrounding waste of bigotry and op- 
pression. 

But this golden age, which seemed emulous of the glories of 
the great Leopold I., whose name is still revered throughout 
Tuscany, came to its close in 1845, when the direction of affairs 
passed to less upright and patriotic hands, and the country saw 
with dismay in a servile deference to Austria—a desire for 
the introduction of the Jesuits—a forfeiture of territorial rights 
by the cession of political fugitives to Rome—unmistakable 
evidences of the bias of the new cabinet, against which it had no 
means of openly remonstrating. 

The weakness of a system subject to the life or opinions of 
a prime minister for the continuance of equity, moderation, and 
all the other essentials of good government, at once became ap- 
parent ; and the Tuscans, restless and discontented, shewed them- 
selves not long afterwards, as eager for changes and reforms as 
those amongst their countrymen who had long years of tyranny 
and misrule to bear witness to the justice of their claim. 
Lombardy, Parma, Modena, the first in possession of Austria, 
the two last virtually her tributaries, presented many features 
of similarity. Of the three, however, Lombardy was, on 
the whole, the best off The administration was on a larger 
scale, and less affected by the individual caprices and corrup- 
tions, which in the more limited sphere of the duchies rendered 
the condition of the people, under a cruel or exacting prince, 
additionally intolerable. 

The Duke of Modena, inheriting a name which the ruthless 
severities of 1831 have placed on a level with the tyrants of the 
middle ages, followed his father’s policy,—to a certain extent his 
example,—and, secure of Austrian approval and support, com- 
pressed his subjects with an iron hand. Little visited by stran- 
gers, their intercourse with the rest of Italy systematically dis- 
couraged, the inhabitants of Modena languished in a sort of 
living death, which was the surest guarantee of their loyalty 
and obedience. 

The fortunes of Parma, assigned as an appanage to Maria 
Louisa of Austria by the Congress of Vienna, had varied with 
the tastes and dispositions of the favourites who successively 
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swayed the facile mind of the widow of Napoleon. In the his- 
tory of her amours lies the clue to the history of her reign. 
Splendid and munificent under Neipperg; grasping and parsi- 
monious when Werklein held the ascendancy ; oppressive and 
inquisitorial while Mistrali occupied her affections,—the acmé 
of misgovernment was finally reached by the elevation of the 
Count of Bombelles, an Austrian diplomatist, to the post so 
many had previously enjoyed. First grand majordomo, then in- 
spector of military affairs, lastly chief president of the Privy 
Council, an office he had himself created, the whole control of 
the state was vested in his hands. The ministers, from fear of 
being displaced, were content to transform themselves into mere 
instruments to his will; every description of injustice, extor- 
tion, and political rigour, were permitted or enforced ; and as a 
last refinement of tyranny, the privilege of claiming audiences 
from the Duchess was abolished, so that no channel remained 
whereby her subjects could address their supplications and com- 
plaints to their sovereign. 

In Lombardy, as we have already said, there was at least an 
exemption from these personal influences. In everything, ex- 
cept what could be considered as bearing upon political subjects, 
justice was impartially administered, and property secure. But 
having mace these reservations, the picture it presented is suf- 
ficiently deplorable. In every town a numerous, arrogant, over- 
bearing soldiery ; a fixed determination to crush all yearning for 
nationality beneath the armed heel of military despotism ; in 
their churches, their streets, their inns and coffee-houses, the 
detested white uniform claiming precedence, and dispensing in- 
sult. No patriotic songs; no operas that suggested thoughts of 
freedom ; no books to stimulate the desire for Italian unity or 
advancement ; no pictures to recall some feat of Italian heroism. 
All public offices filled by Austrians; a representative council, 
guaranteed to the Lombards by the treaty of 1815, wilfully suf- 
fered to fall into abeyance ; obstacles thrown into the way of 
their young men who were desirous to travel ; the expression of 
public or individual opinion, in matters relating to the govern- 
ment, rigorously checked, the dungeons of Spielberg admonish- 
ing to prudence, and grievously increased taxation :—such is but 
a feeble outline of the condition of the Lombardo-Venetian pro- 
vinces up to the time of the revolt of Milan, and their brief day 
of liberty and enthusiasm, folly, and excess. 

Better provided than any of the other Italian states with fun- 
damentally good institutions and laws, none, with the exception 
of Rome, were in a more deplorable case than the kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies. In the civil tribunals of Naples a great por- 
tion of the code Napoleon had been retained, and another code, 
no less excellent, nominally existed for the criminal courts ; but 
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| from the gross venality of the judges, they were constantly 
evaded or misapplied. An equal, or even a more daring, viola- 
tion of the statute, which contained adequate provision for all 
classes of offence, was to be found in the dealing with cases that 
had any approach to a political nature. Life, liberty, and fame 
were at the mercy of the myrmidons of the police, who, holding 
their power directly from the ministry, often set the authority 
of the magistrates openly at defiance. Upon their unsupported 
| testimony or denunciation, too commonly the result of private 
: animosity or bribery, any person might be torn from the bosom 
of his family, thrust into prison, treated with a rigour worthy of 
the inquisition, and left to languish for months and years with- 
out a trial or hearing. The existing regulatious for the repre- 
sentation of the provinces and municipalities were also excel- 
lent ; but, as in every other department, their workings were 
paralyzed by the arbitrary proceedings of the ministry. Year 
after year the miserable populations of the inland districts had 
| the grief of seeing their agriculture languishing, their commerce 
obstructed ; internal communication rendered impracticable by 
want of roads ; the universities falling into decay ; and yet were 
debarred the faculty of making known their grievances. The 
worst times of the Stuarts can alone furnish a parallel to the cor- 
| ruption, incapacity, and indolence exhibited by the Neapolitan 
government. Punishment or revenge were its only stimulants : 
no mean ability was shewn in the detection of conspiracies, in- 
domitable energy in their chastisement. Successive attempts 
at revolt, each more rash and infatuated, swelled the Giovine 
Italia’s long roll of martyrology ; the fate of the Bandieras, two 
brothers of high rank and promise, in 1844, forming one of the 
most mournful episodes in those blood-stained annals, 

Over the island of Sicily a still greater darkness brooded. 
Faithful to its allegiance when the French drove the king of 
Naples from his possessions on the continent, he and his court 
found there a refuge; and in 1812, through the good offices of 
Lord William Bentinck, the Sicilians obtained a constitution, 
modelled upon that of England, and guaranteed by the British 
government. “Fatal gift, fatal assurance,’ exclaims the histo- 
rian, “only binding while it was the interest of England to 
maintain an ascendancy in the island!’’ Restored to the throne 
of Naples by the downfall of Napoleon, Ferdinand I. discharged 
his debt of gratitude to the people, to whom he owed his safety 
and his crown, by revoking the constitution he had so lately 
granted, and which England had pledged herself to uphold. 

It is humiliating to trace, in the subsequent history of Sicily, 
the result of that broken promise ; to dwell on the miserable 
part England plays in that long tragedy still enacting, and on 
which Europe, unmoved, looks on. 
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Deprived not only of their recently acquired liberties, but of 
the privileges and dignity which, from the time of her Norman 
kings, had heen respected by the dynasties which successively 
claimed the titular sovereignty of the island, the Sicilians saw 
themselves reduced to the condition of a province ; the vestiges 
of their ancient institutions one by one withdrawn, as their 
restlessness and murmurs called forth some fresh manifestation 
of royal displeasure. 

The hereditary animosity between the two races now dis- 
played itself without restraint. The Neapolitans, who, contrary 
to all precedent, were appointed to fill every public situation in 
Sicily, from the highest in rank to the meanest underling, com- 
ported themselves with intolerable arrogance, provoking duels, 
riots, assassinations, and conspiracies, which drew down more 
stringent measures in their turn. The office of viceroy, gra- 
dually shorn of all that had once given it a separate existence, 
became at last so degraded in public estimation, that even among 
the Neapolitans, with all their lust of gain, none but the most 
abject would accept it; while, as if in mockery of the people 
whose interests he was supposed to represent, the holder of the 
title resided for the most part of the year at Naples, where he 
unblushingly signed public orders bearing the date of, and pur- 
porting to issue from, Palermo. 

Compelled to repair to Naples to win patronage or employ- 
ment, plead their wrongs and supplicate for redress, it was piti- 
ful to view the noblest Sicilians crowding the antechambers of 
Neapolitan officials. Often, if unable to proffer a bribe equiva- 
lent to the rapacity of their subordinates, they would be put off 
from day to day without an audience ; that point gained, there 
remained to be satisfied the yet more insatiable covetousness of 
the higher powers, failing which, the petitioner saw himself 
summarily and hopelessly dismissed. 

Increasing taxes and duties, exhausting the impaired re- 
sources of the country, levied under pretence of public works 
and improvements, flowed into the treasury of Naples, not even 
to benefit the exigencies of the state, but to enrich court para- 
sites and dishonest ministers. Uncared for and uncultivated, 
the interior of the island had lapsed into semi-barbarism ; the 
highways were infested with brigands, who exercised their 
ravages comparatively unchecked ; the prisons, as in the Nea- 
politan territories, teemed with persons of unimpeachable pri- 
vate character, whom the allegations of a spy had consigned to 
captivity. 

We can scarcely bring ourselves to realize any aggravation of 
the evils here described, nevertheless Ranalli does not scruple to 
assign the first place in depravity and debasement to the govern- 
ment of the Pontifical States. 
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Every sentiment of patriotism, every desire for the public 

good, every glimmering of moral rectitude, was extinct, if such 

ad ever existed, in the sensual, grasping, cowardly priesthood 
who held the reins of administration. The well-known reply of 
the reigning Pope Gregory XVI. to any remark on the impo- 
verished state of the treasury, and the enormous debt of twenty 
millions of dollars with which he had saddled the country, “My 
successor will look to that,” might be taken as the device of all 
surrounding or depending on him. Railways, scientific con- 
gresses, and infant asylums were systematically opposed ; the 
laws against the freedom of the press rendered still more strin- 
gent; heresy and political offences no less vigorously punished. 
But the gross immorality of the clergy scarce sought conceal- 
ment or feared detection. Bands of robbers were known to 
purchase the connivance of the military authorities charged with 
their repression. It required but money to secure immunity 
from any violation of the criminal laws, or to obtain a favourable 
judgment in any of the civil tribunals. Places of responsibility 
and trust, and titles of nobility, to which capacity, integrity, and 
years of faithful service had been the original qualifications, were 
bought and sold with unblushing effrontery, or else became the 
wages of dishonesty and intrigue. Commerce was hampered by 
the monopolies enjoyed by private individuals, or the imbecility 
of the ministers, many of whom, ignorant of geography and the 
first principles of trade, passed measures diametrically opposed 
to the development of the industrial resources of the country. 
The post-office had become a vehicle for ascertaining the senti- 
ments of private persons; the boasted secrecy of the confes- 
sional was made subservient to the same end. Everywhere 
tyranny, fraud, corruption; vice rampant; morality sunk im- 
measurably low ; truth a myth ; religion bartered for grovelling 
superstition, or else totally discarded ;—such is the summing up 
of this dreary catalogue of wretchedness. 

The first symptom of awakening hope and free discussion, of 
the ascendancy acquired by the principles of moderation and 
philosophy over the wild attempts and still wilder ravings of the 
republicans, became perceptible in Piedmont in 1843, through 
the eager reception accorded to the works of Gioberti. For- 
merly one of the royal chaplains at Turin, but exiled ten years 
previously for supposed complicity in the Giovine Italia, he 
had lived in honourable poverty and seclusion in Paris, until 
the publication of his celebrated Primato morale e civile degli 
Italiani raised him to sudden distinction as a political and phi- 
losophical writer. Introduced and circulated throughout Pied- 
mont, in defiance of the disapproval of the government, and 
from thence diffused in other parts of the peninsula, this book, 
sustaining the theory—unprecedented from the pen of a re- 
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former—that the temporal sovereiguty of the pope was not irre- 
concilable with the advancement and independence to which 
Italy should aspire,—nay, even indicating the Vatican as the 
centre from whence the light of regeneration should first ema- 
nate,—brought many to embrace the doctrines of progression 
who had hitherto been withheld by the fear that they were not 
compatible with their allegiance to the Head of the Church. 

Next came the Sperunze d'Italia, by Count Cesare Balbo, 
also a Piedmontese, who, banished since the events of 1821, had 
been living in retirement near the frontiers, devoted to litera- 
ture and study. Harmonizing with Gioberti in most of his 
views, and in the uprightness and moderation he inculeated, 
Balbo went a step further, and designated Charles Albert as 
the military chief and supporter of the future Italian Confe- 
deration, proposing that Austria should be indemnified with 
the Danubian principalities for the cession of Lombardy to Pied- 
mont. 

The Marquis Massimo d’Azeglio completed this trio of illus- 
trious Piedmontese, whose proud prerogative it is to have given 
a more loyal and consistent impulse to the fevered aspirations 
of their countrymen. Already well known as an accomplished 
artist and writer, he now powerfully contributed in vindicating 
the promoters of reform from the charge of being inimical to 
all monarchical dominion. Following the example of his friend 
and kinsman Balbo, in his recommendations of unity and for- 
bearance, he laid bare in his celebrated pamphlet, “The recent 
Events in Romagna,” in the autumn of 1845, the insupportable 
wrongs of the Roman people, and gave a more pointed applica- 
tion to the former’s theory, that all hopes of better times were 
linked with the destinies of Piedmont. Her armies were to be 
the bulwarks of Italian independence, her king the representa- 
tive of enlightened institutions. 

These works, reprinted clandestinely, produced a thrill of ex- 
pectation and excitement throughout the whole of Italy, and 
once more caused a popular revulsion of feeling in favour of 
Charles Albert. 

How deeply it must have stirred the king of Sardinia’s heart 
to find the Italians acquiescent to a project which, under the 
profoundest mask of dissimulation, had been the dream of his 
life, subsequent events may lead us to conjecture. As yet, how- 
ever, he permitted no outward manifestations of his feeling to 
draw down the suspicion or opposition of the party who still 
believed him to be their tool. Tutored by the Jesuits till he 
had become their master in deception, it is now apparent that 
the far-reaching ambition of the princes of Savoy towards Lom- 
bardy, “ that goodly Artichoke,” as one of the old counts several 
centuries back had pithily denominated it,—which, leaf by leaf, 
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they had sought to add to their possessions,—was never more 
deeply cherished than by Charles Albert ; though perpetually 
on the watch and repelling all confidence, he suffered but few 
expressions to escape him, while meditating enterprises worthy 
of a paladin, which can be chronicled as furnishing any indica- 
tion of his purpose, 

There seems now little doubt, however, that his remark, at 
an early period of his reign, in reference to the strict economy 
he had introduced into the finances of the kingdom, “it is to 
enable us to do great things,” bore reference to the ultimate 
object he had in view. Equally significant may be considered 
his disregard to the interference of Austria respecting his 
military arrangements ; and a phrase he is said to have occa- 
sionally repeated, at the moment apparently purposeless and 
vague, “the time is not yet come,’ also serves to explain his 
ambiguous policy. Put it is in a manuscript, containing some 
of his retrospections and observations, dated 1840, that the 
ruling purpose of his mind is the most forcibly disclosed. As if 
to justify his dominant passion, and give a religious colouring to 
his secret views on Lombardy, the following passage from 
Deuteronomy is transcribed :—“ Thou mayest not set a stranger 
over thee that is not thy brother.” An Italian king, claiming 
the brotherhood of language and of country, did he not view 
in himself the destined substitute for the stranger’s rule ? 

In singular contrast to his martial aspirations, his reckless 
daring in the field, his prolonged and impenetrable reserve, 
must be noted the fatal hesitation of this singular character. 
The object for which he had so long forborne and dissembled, 
which he would sooner have forfeited his life than voluntarily 
relinquish, was yet hazarded, in many instances all but lost, by 
the mental irresolution and scruples that quailed from outstep- 
ping the regions of temporizing or concealment. To the author 
of the Speranze d'Italia, he expressed his approval of the work 
and the sentiments it contained, at the same time fearful of com- 
mitting himself in the eyes of the retrogrades, he did not give 
his sanction to its publication in his states. He wrote with his 
own hand a letter full of praise and congratulation to Gioberti 
on his Primato ; and nevertheless threw obstacles in the way 
of its circulation. 

His spirited attitude towards the Emperor cf Austria, who 
stooped to undignified molestations of Piedmontese commerce 
to mark his displeasure at the tacit resistance opposed to him, 
drew forth general approval, and was hailed by the nation as 
the harbinger of great changes ; on the other hand, he soon 
after yielded, though with evident reluctance, to the pressure of 
his ministers, and countermanded a grand review of his troops 
fixed for the beginning of May 1846, because it was rumoured 
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some political demonstrations were to be addressed to him on 
that eccasion. Thus, although once more proclaimed by many 
the future champion of national liberty, the dark passages 
of bye-gone years forgiven, a vista of glory worthy of the de- 
parted heroes of his race disclosing itself before him,—shackled 
by his fatal indecision, he dared not venture upon the ini- 
tiative. 

The time cane, and the time passed. And it was reserved 
for Europe to witness the extraordinary spectacle of a Pope 
standing forth as the originator of a work of regeneration, for 
which the tears, the prayers, the blood of Italy during thirty 
years had been offered up. 

The memorable amnesty* to all Roman subjects, imprisoned or 
exiled for political offences, with which Pius 1X. inaugurated his 
reign, produced a transport of jubilee and hope, thrilling all 
hearts from Etna to the Ticino. The national pulse still 
vibrated. Stirred by one common impulse, the dry bones 
lived ; the disjointed and torpid members of what Metternich 
scoffingly termed “a mere geographical signification,’ were re- 
united and aroused. 

The concessions successively won from the amiable Pius by the 
extraordinary demonstrations of gratitude and affection of which 
he saw himself the object, were magnified and extolled, and 
celebrated with processions and rejoicings, as if of actual benefit 
to themselves, by the populations of the other Italian States. 
Their rulers, on the contrary, presaging a demand for similar 
indulgences, jealously regarded the unwonted policy of Rome ; 
and wherever practicable, discountenanced or prohibited all 
public manifestations of sympathy for a Pope whose name 
was invariably coupled with seditious cries for Italian unity 
and independence. 

Side by side with his actual or contemplated reforms, stalked 
the ominous spectre of Austrian warning, displeasure, and inter- 
vention. Each ovation of flowers, and torches, and prostrate 
crowds, invoking the blessing of one they saluted as Heaven- 
sent and Heaven-inspired, had its dark reverse on the morrow 
in the sullen faces which awaited the Pope in his council cham- 
ber. His modifications of existing abuses were represented 
to him as censures upon the memory of his predecessors ; his 
approval of modern innovations as throwing open the floodgates 
to anarchy and irreligion. The popular acclamations in which 
the Vice-gerent of Christ took such delight, had their prototype 
in the Hosannas, that four days had sufficed to convert into 
yells of execration. 

Protesting that he contemplated no change in the existing 


* July 16. 1846. 
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form of government, but simply aimed at rectifying some errors 
that had crept into its administration, and promoting the happi- 
ness of his subjects, the Pope held his ground ; and for a time 
the opposition of the Austrian party,—for under the various 
designations of Gregoriuns, Obscurantists, Retrogrades, and 
Codini,* the supporters of the repressive policy of the cabinet 
of Vienna were comprised,—produced no perceptible results. 

It is impossible not to feel interest and pity for Pius IX., as 
we trace those strivings for better things, that paternal tender- 
ness towards his people, which supported by equivalent penetra- 
tion and firmness might have enabled him to triumph over the 
baneful influences surrounding him. We say might advisedly, 
however ; Cromwell dissolved the Long Parliament, and Na- 
poleon had his 18th Brumaire, but there is no record of a 
conquest over the whole College of Cardinals! Recalling him 
in his brief but splendid era, when to the uttermost parts of the 
earth was borne his name in accents of thankfulness and joy, we 
would fain give testimony to the earnestness with which he set 


himself to the hopeless task of pruning the withered branches, . 


and engrafting new shoots upon the tree, whose trunk was 
utterly sapless and decayed. We follow him step by step dur- 
ing the first two years of his pontificate—freely granting 
audiences, with liberty alike of speech and of complaint ; re- 
pairing to public hospitals and convents, desirous of inspecting 
their internal order and discipline, on foot and unannounced ; 
removing the most irksome restraints from the Jewish popula- 
tion ; lending a favourable ear to projects of railroads and 
scientific meetings ; dismissing unworthy placemen ; contemplat- 
ing the diffusion of education amongst the lower classes ; sanc- 
tioning the establishment at Rome of a political journal, the 
first known in Italy ; forming a Council of State, composed of 
deputies from the provinces, to assist him in deliberating on the 
interests and requirements of the country ; secularizing many of 
the official appointments ; conceding the formation of a National 
Guard ; and lastly subscribing to the Constitution—the crown- 
ing act of sacrifice and abnegation. We see him as the conces- 
sions demanded become more important, hesitate, protest, weep, 
then yield to each in turn, till finally, unable to stem the im- 
petuous torrent which he has all along been warned against 
letting loose, he flings himself terrified and despairing into the 
armsof the retrogrades, whose artshave brought about this desired 
consummation, and the cause of Italy is lost. 


* Derived from the pigtail worn by the gentlemen of the last century, and 
without which to this day upon the Italian stage, the portrait of a prejudiced, 
obstinate old noble is incomplete. 

+ With Gregory XVI. it was an express stipulation, that any subject requir- 
ing an andience, wus not to speak to him of affairs. 
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Tuscany and Piedmont were the two states in which the ex- 
ample of Rome was the earliest followed, and the least arbi- 
trarily opposed. Still the triumph was not easily won. By a 
singular contradiction the Grand Duke Leopold, whose govern- 
ment, up to the previous year, had passed as the least despotic 
in Italy, shewed himself at a very early stage adverse to the 
proceedings of the Pope. Every impediment consistent with 
the respect due to the Head of the Church was thrown into the 
way of celebrating his nomination to the triple-crown ; and per- 
mission was refused to many of the returning exiles to pass 
through Tuscany on their way back to Rome. 

Exasperated at these puerilities, the Tuscans lost no oppor- 
tunity of retaliating. Each occasion of rejoicing to their Roman 
brethren was made the pretext for a political demonstration. 
The imprisonments and reprimands which these invariably en- 
tailed, only stimulated them to fresh manifestations. The 
Genoese having taken advantage of the universal ferment, to 
celebrate the centenary of the Austrians being driven out of 
Genoa in December 1746, fireworks and illuminations in Tuscany 
attested the sympathy interwoven with this commemoration, and 
the universal detestation of the power to whom all the common 
ills of Italy were ascribed. From secret sources, which all the 
efforts of the police could not discover, poured forth petitions, 
satires, remonstrances, in endless profusion, pointing out the 
most needful reforms, and demanding greater liberty for the 
press, the existing restrictions upon which, necessitated these 
clandestine measures to make known the popular requirements. 
The most seditious and inflammatory of these articles were attri- 
buted to Metternich and the Jesuits, whose agents, under various 
disguises, were suspected to be dispersed over the peninsula, in- 
citing the most factious to excesses which would either intimidate 
their governments from entering on the pathway of reform, or 
early justify an armed Austrian intervention. 

Ranalli calmly discusses the grounds for crediting this grave 
accusation, which stamps the policy of Austria with indelible 
opprobrium. Admitting that, beyond some correspondence found 
in the government archives at Milan, between the governor, 
Count Bolza, and a Jesuit Priest,* and the registers, also dis- 
covered there, of the accredited spies in the Imperial pay in 
Central and Southern Italy, no material proofs in its confirma- 
tion can be brought forward,—he is yet of opinion that the col- 


* In this singular letter, the writer, Padre Vigna, protesting the entire devo- 
tion of his order to the Emperor of Austria, recommends a certain professor of 
languages and mathematics, he had met while travelling in Piedmont, “ enthu- 
siastic for all the novelties of the day, but in needy circumstances and likely to 
be won over by the hope of gain, as a fitting instrument to be employed for 
maintaining intelligence with that state,” &. 
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lateral testimony fully bears out the charge, the jealous secrecy 
in which compacts of this nature were invariably shrouded, pre- 
cluding the existence of other inculpatory documents.* It was 
a favourite saying of the veteran diplomatist, that revolutions 
must be converted into seditions in order to be more easily 
grappled with and overcome ; but at that period, when the spirit 
of unity, loyalty, and forbearance inculcated by the admirable 
Piedmontese we have already alluded to, still held the ascen- 
dancy, these intrigues might retard and defame, but were inef- 
fectual in giving an appearance of anarchy or discord to, the 
pacific revolution which claimed Pins IX. as its originator. La- 
menting that his closing years would not be passed in peace, 
since such an anomaly as a liberal Pope had come into the 
world, and predicting that, ere a twelvemonth had elapsed, the 
court of Rome would be forced to apply to him for assistance, 
for a time Metternich was, nevertheless, compelled to await the 
result of his machinations, and remain an apparently passive 
spectator of a movement subversive of all the labours and prin- 
ciples of his life. 

The decree for the freedom of the press in Tuscany, obtained 
in May 1847, was followed in little more than three months by 
the authorisation of the national guard, when sixty thousand of 
his subjects went in procession to thank the Grand Duke for this 
important privilege. Deputations from the various Italian 
states also joined their ranks, and swelled the shouts of patriotic 
enthusiasm ; while in strange contrast to the general exultation, 
the banner of Sicily, shrouded in black crape, was silently borne 
along, mournfully allusive in that solemn inauguration of na- 
tional liberty, to the bloodshed and ferocity which at that 
moment were revenging on Messina a fruitless effort for similar 
independence. 

A complete re-modelling of the institutions of Piedmont soon 
followed. From the outset of the Pope’s career of reform, little 
short of inspiration was attributed by his countrymen to Gioberti, 
who had indicated that, from the presumed seat and origin of 
five centuries of misery, the healing of all wounds, the revival of 
national glory, was to proceed ;—and anxious multitudes, recal- 
ling the prognostications of Balbo in his Speranze d'Italia, 
awaited the moment when Charles Albert should advance in his 
turn to occupy the place that writer had assigned him. 

For many months, however, the outward policy of Charles 


* In addition to being bound under the severest oaths and penalties not to de- 
vulge their connection with the government, the lower grades of the initiated 
were not even personally known to each other, and instances were not unfre- 
quent of spies, thrown into the same company at acaffé or a tavern, hastening to 
denounce each other to the police for the revolutionary sentiments they had reci- 
procally been uttering to elicit the opinions of the bystanders ! 
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Albert underwent no change. Headed by the obnoxious Solaro 
della Margherita, the Cabinet of Turin pursued the measures 
which their connection with the Cattolica and its parent order, 
as well as another Austro-jesuitical sect called Ferdinandea, in 
honour of the Emperor of Austria, and established at Milan,— 
naturally dictated in the present emergency. That the yoke he 
still considered it expedient to bear was by no means easy, may 
be gathered from the king’s private correspondence, which, from 
its greater communicativeness, also reveals that the mask ot dis- 
simulation was no longer so closely won. Complaining of the 
overbearing manner of Franzoni, the archbishop of Turin, some 
inkling of his fast-maturing designs is suffered to transpire : 
—“ It must really be considered that Monsignore has lost his 
reason, when he believes he can intimidate me ;—I who should 
not fear declaring war even against the Emperor of Austria.” 

But that Charles Albert did fear the imperious churchman 
and his colleagues is undoubted, or otherwise all clue to the de- 
lays and inconsistencies that intervened before he responded to 
the call of Italy, and the promptings of his own ambition, would 
be hopelessly wanting in the attempt to unravel the mysterious 
windings of a character which—enigmatical to his contempo- 
raries—future generations alone wil] be thoroughly competent to 
solve. His private letters warmly eulogize the new Pope, and 
the probability that the reforms commenced in Rome will bring 
about a war with Austria, is dwelt upon as a result most gladden- 
ing and precious to his soul. He writes to Gioberti, exhorting 
him to patience in his prolonged exile ; and confesses that he ad- 
mires the popular demonstrations for unity and progress, His 
ministers, meantime, in the royal name, interdicted all political 
gatherings, and all festivities in honour of the Pope ; nay, even 
carried their precautions so far as to forbid any ellusion to Gari- 
baldi, exiled for participation in the Giovine Italia conspiracy of 
1833, whose exploits in South America were a theme of national 
pride, or the sale of a likeness of Gioberti. 

The only overt act of intimidation ventured upon by the 
Austrians in the course of that memorable year 1847,—the 
occupation of Ferrara in the Papal States,—indireetly tended 
to precipitate events. To the demand for national reforms the 
Italians now added an outcry for deliverance from this insup- 
portable bondage. The Pope, considered as the victim of Aus- 
trian oppression, awoke new enthusiasm in his partisans; and 
the king of Sardinia, indignant at this aggression, was moved to 
a more public avowal of his sympathy with the liberal cause 
than he had yet ventured upon. He wrote to the Pope, assur- 
ing him of his assistance whenever needed ; and permitted his 
private secretary, at a large agricultural meeting a few weeks 
later, to read aloud a letter in which the royal writer declared 
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that if the will of Providence decreed a war for the liberation of 
Italy, he would not hesitate to go forward like Schamyl, with 
his sons, against the common foe. 

Encouraged by these expressions, and impelled by the example 
of Tuscany, popular demonstrations grew more frequent, peace- 
able, loyal, but unmistakeable in their earnestness. 

A little longer, amid the struggles of the expiring ministry, 
was the contest prolonged, till finally, on the 30th of October, a 
royal decree, granting not only the desired liberty of the press, 
but embodying extensive and important changes in the criminal 
courts and the whole extent of the legislature, dispelled all re- 
maining doubt, and filled the country with rejoicing ; the king’s 
grace in spontaneously according far beyond what had been 
demanded of him, at once fulfilling the prognostications of his 
supporters, and indicating the future policy of his reign. 

To complete the exultation which filled the three reformed 
states of Italy at this time, the hearty support of the English 
government was universally believed to be on their side. The 
mission of Lord Minto to the courts of Turin, Florence, and 
Rome, with the avowed purpose of encouraging the sovereigns 
in the course upon which they had entered, was naturally looked 
upon as a public declaration of the countenance and protection 
of Great Britain, and gave a fresh stimulus to the purpose of 
those who were desirous of seeing the system of limited monarchy 
and representative institutions of England established in Italy 
as the guarantee of permanency for all that had been achieved. 
“ Those were the days of happy hallucination,” observes the his- 
torian,—and his sentiments, we need scarcely add, are but the 
echo of those of the vast majority of his countrymen,—“ amongst 
which I know not whether to class as the greatest, the hope of 
liberty from a pope, or the belief that Great Britain was really 
desirous of seeing us raised to the rank of one of the great 
powers of Europe. Bitterly indeed have we expiated our blind 
trust in England—that England which cared for no other 
liberty than her own, no other prosperity than her own. Solely 
did the government profess to favour the Italian liberal move- 
ment, because to do so won popularity with the masses ; while 
it confidently relied upon Austria and France to prevent Italy’s 
ever realizing her independence and unity, and quietly left them 
to perform that which it would have been incompatible with 
her advocacy of free institutions, and the sentiments of the 
nation in general, to have openly undertaken.” In that early 
stage of the Italian movement, however, no sinister forebodings 
clouded the rosy light of dawning freedom in which one-half 
the peninsula was exulting, the remainder being still buried in 
the dark night of servitude, more intolerable from its contrast 
with the surrounding radiance. 
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In Modena, a petition for reform was answered by the Duke 
with the threat of three hundred thousand Austrian bayonets to 
extirpate such pestilential hankerings; and the delegates by 
whom it was presented were thrown into confinement. No 
newspapers were henceforth allowed to enter the country ; all 
allusion to the Pope was forbidden ; it sufficed for two or three 
persons to stand together talking in the street, to be separated 
with violence by the military. At nightfall the inhabitants 
were ordered to retire within their houses, while insolent patrols 
scoured the town, upon which the silence of despair seemed to 
have fallen. Many persons quitted the state, and others sought 
safety in concealment. At length in November, fearful of the 
contagion of the recent measures in Piedmont, which from their 
contrast to the traditional conservatism of that kingdom, were 
looked upon as especially pernicious, the Duke formally de- 
manded troops from the Emperor of Austria, and concluded a 
treaty by which Modena was formally placed under the Imperial 
protection. 

The same result awaited Parma, after a few months of una 
vailing struggles with Bombelles, unscrupulous in his determi- 
nation to crush the national manifestations, upon which, emulous 
of the other Italian states, the population had also ventured. 
Unwept and unlamented, in the midst of gloom and mistrust, 
at the close of the year, Maria Louisa died ; her daughter, the 
Countess Sanvitale, married to one of the most influential noble- 
men of Parma, being denied access to her deathbed, lest she might 
have obtained, in that solemn moment, from her mother, those 
concessions to the prayers of her subjects, which would have 
transmitted her memory with honour to posterity. 

Her successor was Charles Louis, Duke of Lucca. Alter- 
nately reckless, profligate, or penitent ; at one moment display- 
ing a predilection for the doctrines of the Lutherans, and engaging 
in the most subtle controversial arguments ; the next, involved 
in the mazes of an intrigue of gallantry, in which decorum and 
dignity would be alike flung aside,—the only evidence of sta- 
bility in his character was his inflexible determination not to 
condescend to the supplications universally addressed to him, on 
his accession, for some alleviation of the existing miseries of the 
state. Loading Bombelles with marks of favour, confirming all 
the measures he had recently enacted, the new sovereign lost 
no time in entering into the same compact with Austria as his 
kinsman of Modena had just concluded, and summarily put an 
end to whatever hopes the Parmesans might have entertained 
from a change of dynasty. 

In Lombardy, meantime, the garrisons were everywhere 
strengthened ; the vigilance in intercepting the entrance of libe- 
ral publications or any newspapers, except the Austrian official 
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journals, was redoubled ; and the priests were forbidden to make 
any laudatory allusions to the Pope, either in their preaching or 
instructions. Arrests grew more numerous and indiscriminate ; 
spies swarmed in every direction. 

Notwithstanding all these precautions, in December the requi- 
sitions of the people found a voice, and petitions from the Lom- 
bard cities and Venice were addressed to the Emperor, for a 
restoration of those rights guaranteed by the treaty of Vienna, 
and a removal of those restrictions which the spirit of the age, 
and a desire for intercourse with other nations, now rendered 
insupportable. These demands were treated as insolent and 
rebellious, their promoters imprisoned, and the last hope of jus- 
tice and redress for ever extinguished. Amid anxiety, sullen 
despondency, and expectation, kindling desires, unwavering oppo- 
sition, deadly hatred, domineering insolence,—closed Lombardy’s 
gloomy annals for 1847. 

At Naples, the hostility to the liberal movement was no less 
decided than in those countries directly subject to Austrian 
influence ; but more remote from the material support of the 
imperial arms, the government found greater difficulty in check- 
ing all expression of public opinion. In defiance of the severity of 
the police and the prohibition upon newspapers, all that passed in 
Central and Upper Italy was well known and eagerly commented 
on, the first results being apparent in Sicily, which began to revive 
her claims for the Constitution of 1812, trusting that England, 
apparently so zealous for the enfranchisement of Italy, would 
not fail to back her just representations. In August, a partial 
insurrection broke out at Messina, with a corresponding move- 
ment in Calabria, on the opposite side of the Straits, which, 
speedily quelled by the royal forces, tended, by the subsequent 
cruelties inflicted on the vanquished, to bring additional odium 
upon the satellites of the government. Barbarities against which 
human nature revolts, are commonly laid to the charge of the 
Neapolitan soldiery, who, pursuing the fugitives among the vil- 
lages and mountains, scrupled not, wherever they perceived a 
symptom of disaffection, or detected the possession of any weapon, 
to imprison, torture, and murder the miserable peasantry, dis- 
playing a ferocity which found its palliation in the example of 
their superior officers, charged with the presidency of the tribu- 
nals before which the captives were arraigned. 

In Naples, many persons of rank and influence were arrested ; 
suspense and apprehension pervaded all classes ; the most contra- 
dictory rumours were afloat ; a crisis was felt to be at hand. In 
the ministry there were known to be divisions, some advocating 
compliance with the popular demands ; but the majority, seek- 
ing to flatter the wishes of the king, and fearful of risking their 
appointments, supported him in his resistance. The royal 
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household, it was said, was no less divided in its counsels, The 
queen, an Austrian, encouraged her husband in his opposition ; 
his mother, on the contrary, softened by age and suffering, be- 
sought him to yield ; the Jesuit Cocle, his confessor, was no less 
urgent in his recommendations to stand firm. 

or were the conflicting influences of diplomacy less busily 
at work. The English minister was labouring, with either real 
or affected earnestness, to counteract the representations of Aus- 
tria, Russia, and Prussia. France held a dubious attitude, the 
ships of the Prince de Joinville remaining at anchor in the bay, 
without any explicit declaration of the views of Louis Philippe, 
though believed to favour the absolutists. 

The most experienced politicians in Italy quailed before the 
storm they saw rapidly gathering ; and the supporters of mode- 
ration left no means untried to avert the terrible outbreak. 
Deprecating any recourse to arms, their emissaries were dis- 
persed over the kingdom, exhorting to the same temperance and 
patience as the other states of Italy had displayed, while taking 
similar methods, by public meetings and manifestations, to con- 
vince the king of the unanimity of their desires. Even the 
Sicilians yielded to this reasoning, and Palermo, as well as 
Naples, witnessed demonstrations, in the concluding weeks of 
the year, in which acclamations in honour of the king were 
cheerfully mingled with shouts for the beloved Pius [X., the 
Constitution, and the Independence of Italy. 

Infatuated in its obstinacy, the government attributed this 
dignified forbearance, this perseverance in repressing all sedition 
and disloyalty, to weakness or discouragement. These popular 
appeals were as sternly dealt with as more questionable methods 
of obtaining redress, and gend’armes and soldiery had full em- 
ployment. 

From Piedmont came the last endeavour to bend that stub- 
born will, in the noble petition addressed to the king by Count 
Balbo, in his own name, and that of Azeglio, Cavour, Silvio 
Pellico, and other leading men of the same party; beseeching 
him to follow the example of Pius [X., Leopold I1., and Charles 
Albert, and not to be the cause that the revival of Italy, so 
wonderfully and peaceably commenced, should ever transgress 
the limits of moderation. 

By way of answer to this document, the official journal pub- 
lished a lengthy enumeration of all the existing liberties and 
privileges secured to the Neapolitan subjects by their admirable 
legislature, demonstrating that, in many respects, these were 
superior to the recent reforms conceded by the liberal states,— 
a proceeding which seemed purposely intended to augment the 
irritation of the people, by reminding them upon whom it de- 
pended that such really excellent institutions were rendered less 
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than nugatory. In Sicily especially the mockery of these asser- 
tions inflamed anew the popular resentment. 

Their cup was now full. Weary of supplication, mistrusting 
the sovereign from whom they sued as a boon what his father 
had sworn should be inalienably theirs—while the Neapolitans 
still clamoured for redress at the foot of the throne—the Sicilians 
determined on a final venture at the point of the sword, in as- 
sertion of their violated rights and constitution. The die was 
cast, and on the 12th of January of the new year, the standard 
of revolt was unfurled in Palermo ; while about the same period, 
at the northern extremity of Italy, Milan saw her streets first 
reddened with the blood of her citizens, and men knew that the 
days of temporizing were at an end. 

But we are anticipating. With 1847 closes the first period, 
the golden age of the Italian revolution. Upon the threshold 
of its successor we must pause,—our object in this summary of 
the first portion of Ranalli’s Histories having simply been, to 
convey to the mind of the reader not previously versed in Ita- 
lian politics, a connected idea of the posture of affairs preceding 
that memorable period when the French republic shook Europe 
to its centre, flooded Italy with Socialist and Mazzinian doctrines, 
he agate event upon event, played Austria’s game to her 

eart’s content, and finally riveted, more firmly than ever, the 
chains which, in the name of Liberty and Equality, it had pro- 


claimed as its high mission to unloose. 





Art Il—.Some Account of Itinerating Libraries and their 
Founder. Edinburgh: 1856. Pp. 115. 


WE have read this little volume with rare interest, and feel- 
ings of personal affection towards the memory it gracefully en- 
shrines. With something of a peculiar Carlylese mannerism 
about it—something more of the dash and broad generalizations 
of a work of artistic sentiment than of clearly pencilled exhaus- 
tive biography—it has, notwithstanding, a finish and harmony 
that one does not often meet with in the rapid pen-work of 
the present day ; and making allowance for the peculiar impress 
of the author’s mind, dealing under the prejudices of just and 
sincere affection, with an uneventful, simple, intelligible life, and 
seeking to impart to his delineation of it the warmth and ima- 
ginative colouring of his own temperament, we have felt it to 
present, upon the whole, a faithful as well as graceful and loving 
— of a worthy man,—of no position or prestige, indeed, 

ut a good, wise, humble-minded, right-hearted man, of real 
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earnestness and unwearied activity in all the truly important 
businesses of life; one who, in a comparatively limited and 
every-day sphere of action, dog “whatsoever his hand found 
to do” in a quiet, unobtrusive way, and with such aid and 
humble appliances as he could command, did more good in his 
day and generation—according to our estimate of things—than 
some of the boldest and most buoyant workers for social ameli- 
oration amongst us. We would that men of like spirit and 
type with him whose portrait lies before us, were more frequently 
to be met with !—men of ‘calm, unpretending lives, of no bril- 
hant abilities or far-seeing speculative views, it may be, but 
simple, modest, and ever-earnest withal,—“single-eyed men,” 
aiming at no personal advantages, making no pretence to social 
leadership or intellectual precedency, dreaming not that they 
are destined to accomplish any great work, as unconscious as 
undesirous of the world’s applause, but with straight-forward 
conscieutiousness, and the energetic putting forth of such faculty 
as is in them, making it the positive idea and definite end of 
their lives to do whatsoever they can find or make an opportu- 
nity of doing for God’s glory and man’s welfare here and here- 
after. Such men not only raise the moral standard of private 
life, but are, after all, if not the highest moving-powers of 
society, the true ‘salt of the earth’ in the organism of social 
life, in their unbought, unpurchasable, but ever quietly working 
agencies and imitable and diffusive example. We have known 
more than one instance in which the steady energies and tho- 
rough self-devotion of one such man has kept alive the spirit 
of practical good-doing in a section of the community, that, but 
for his example and unflagging moral activities in the discharge 
of clearly seen duty, would have remained undeveloped, or only 
exerted itself spasmodically and inefficiently. A few such clear. 
simple, well-detined men, acting together in a common cause, 
with integrity of Christian purpose and plain commonsense, are, 
for all matters of solid importance, worth a whole host of loud 
and busy talkers, who, however prompt they may sometimes 
show themselves to be in seizing upon an idea, will, after all, 
prove themselves but “a vain, speech-mouthing, speech-report- 
ing guild,” or any number of restless, imaginative projectors of 
far-reaching outlook but ever feeble performance, or of amiable 
and accomplished but listless men, whose moral activities are 
never found spontaneously shooting beyond the strictest limits 
of conventionalism. In retracing the life here sketched, and its 
Jocal and personal environments, we have often found ourselves 
carried back, in tender retrospect, amidst 
“the thoughts of early time, 
And feelings nursed in life’s first day,—” 


even till our eyes have dimmed, and our heart has “leapt to 
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our mouth.” But without allowing our avowed sympathies and 
personal associations to interfere with our calm appreciation of 
the man, we feel ourselves, on the general grounds now stated, 
to be discharging a not less just than pleasing duty in noticing 
this memoir—a copy of which has incidentally reached us—not 
indeed to tell all that we feel and know relating to our departed 
friend, but to give such measure of publicity as our pages afford 
to a portraiture so amiably and effectively sketched, for the 
gratification of private affection, by the hand of a thoughtful 
and every-way capable artist,—a hand, alas! that had scarcely 
bestowed the last touches upon its fond and pious task, ere it 
was itself wrapt in the coldness of death. 


SAMUEL BRowN—it speaks much for the simplicity and moral 
excellence of the man’s character, that this simple, Quaker-like 
designation, was given to him by all ranks of the community in 
which his useful life was begun, and spent, and closed—was 
born at Haddington, the pleasant little county-town of East 
Lothian, on the 30th of April 1779. The youngest son and 
child of that wonderful and truly apostolic man, John Brown, 
‘the commentator,—as he is usually designated throughout 
Scotland, where his ‘Self-Interpreting Bible’ is to be found in 
almost every household,—he was, we cannot doubt, “a child of 
many prayers ;” but the precious influence of a parental home of 
peculiar sanctity, while deeply influencing his early conceptive 
faculties, must have had less direct share in his mental and 
moral culture, and in shaping his personal and religious history, 
than in the case of any of his excellent brothers, all of whom 
were honoured, like himself, to do much service in the Lord’s 
vineyard in after-life. When little more than seven years of 
age, he lost his venerable father ; and, soon after that event, his 
mother; a somewhat remarkable and every-way excellent wo- 
man, removed from Haddington to Edinburgh, in order to faci- 
litate the education of the more advanced members of her 
family, leaving her little Samuel behind her, bu‘ in the charge 
of a pious Eli, in the person of her own brother, John Croumbie, 
a man of peculiar habits, retired, and world-shunning almost to 
austerity, but—as the few who knew him intimately and in de- 
tail were ever prompt to testify—of inflexible uprightness and 
most sensitive conscience. The humble, patient, disinterested, 
self-denying spirit of pure religion was, indeed, almost as sig- 
nally illustrated in the life and good deeds of this pious shop- 
keeper as in that of his eminent brother-in-law, the overwrought 
yet unwearied author, theological tutor, and pastor, or that of 
his own adopted son, the subject of our present sketch. On this 
worthy individual we may be allowed to bestow a passing 
notice. 
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“ John Croumbie,” writes his grand-nephew, in the Sketch before 
us, “was an amiable, bountiful, singularly pious, and every way 
memorable Christian man, as well as a rather ungainly, grim-visaged, 
over-scrupulous, nervous, and eccentric old bachelor. Haddington 
is redolent of his good name yet. * * * The most conspicuous 
feature in the secular character of this last of the line in question 
was an unbending and even chivalrous integrity ; and the richest, 
or at least the rarest, quality of his Christian nature was his real 
and almost prodigal liberality in the cause of his Lord. So fine a 
soul could almost afford to be peculiar, to live in a rough-spun bodily 
presence, and to do without some of the congenial graces of manner 
and appearance. Then the,world never knows aught of those inward 
experiences which sometimes modify the whole exterior of such a 
deep, still spirit as this inflexible, sternly, and tenderly pious, and 
(to Christ) open-handed country merchant. To John Brown the 
Commentator, and to some few more that knew him by heart, he 
was both lovely and beloved in no common degree. Talking of ex- 
periences, too, he had, at least, one of the most extraordinary kind 
to carry to the grave with him, enough to make most men nervous 
and strange for life. He sold gunpowder. The store was in a cel- 
lar right below his shop. One summer evening, as he sat at the 
shop-window over his ledger, an apprentice went below stairs candle 
in hand. A spark from the snuff did its work—the barrel exploded, 
the lad was killed, the flooring and window above were blown up, 
and John Croumbie was shot into the air and thrown up street the 
length of the old Tron, where he was let down safe and sound, but 
for the fall. This Tron, the public weighing-machine, was just half 
way between his window and the Cross—a flight of some one-and- 
thirty yards. The shop doors being supposed to be shut for the 
night, the good man was doubtless projected by, and likewise safely 
carried within, the wind of the explosion, the terrible fragments 
going with him and around him, instead of dashing about him,—if 
not dashing him to bits, as they might have done, but for his guar- 
dian angel, the providence of God. It was, in any case, a solemn 
event. Its influeuce on his sombre and susceptible mind was deep 
and permanent. As long as he lived he religiously observed its an- 
niversary. Regularly as the date came round, he shut himself 
within his bedchamber the whole day long. Had he been a Purga- 
torian, as he might have been but for John Knox, the glory of Had- 
dington,* it would have been lavished in costly masses for his poor 
boy. As it was, the day was spent in thanksgiving for the mercy of 
not having been hurried all too suddenly into the nearer and ever- 
lastingly fixed presence of Him who is ‘ of purer eyes than to behold 
iniquity.” He over-scrupulously but peremptorily declined the 
amount for which he was insured, because he judged himself guilty 
of a breach of duty in having handed over the care of a cellar 


* Mr Croumbie was once on the point of buying the reputed birth. place of 
the Reformer, house and field, when Master Conscience (ever too masterful for 
him) stept in and made him reserve the purchase-money for the more immediate 
service of their common Lord. 
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containing combustibles to an inexperienced youth, instead of having 
attended to it himself, seeing it had always been possible some such 
an accident might take place. The company acknowledged this 
unheard-of delicacy of conscience by a presentation of plate.” 

We are old enough to remember John Croumbie, and still 
retain a vivid impression of the sort of man he was in outward 
person ; but his interior qualities and furnishings, and in what 
special respects he was or seemed to be out of sorts with the 
world, are rather matters of traditional hearsay than of personal 
observation even to us, though we were entering on our man- 
hood while the biographer was yet a denizen of the nursery. A 
slow, formal, unaltering, solemnly conscientious-looking man, of 
few words, and driest utterance of them, as if from a cold, over- 
cautious temper, was John Croumbie; with much exteriorly 
about him that truly was more awe-inspiring than fascinatingly 
attractive to heedless impulsive youth, yet, kind-hearted withal, 
when his habitual reserve melted away, and chiefly impatient, in 
his dry exacting dealings with the juvenile portion of the com- 
munity, of any shade of non-veracity or clever mystification. A 
man he was, however, eminently fitted to teach the duty of 
practical good-doing to any one under the influence of his ex- 
ample ; fur, with small knowledge of the world in its newer 
social phases, and still less interest in it, toa degree beyond 
most men did he carry righteousness and a sense of responsibi- 
lity into the whole details of his daily life. His great business, 
as he understood it, was to serve God and do his will; and with 
broader sympathies, his own meek life might have shaped itself 
into a more energetic instrument for social good than we now 
recognise in it; but Haddington has few more sincerely and 
reverently honoured memories than that of John Croumbie. 

In such staid domestic society as this good, grave bachelor 
uncle’s household afforded, and with such scanty intellectual 
furnishings as he had managed to pick up at a school from 
which he was removed in his eleventh year, were passed the re- 
maining years of Samuel’s brief boyhood, and his after-life, till 
fairly launched into the world on his own resources. Small 
elementary knowledge, indeed, could the little fellow have 
snatched ere his uncle’s fiat transferred him, wholly aud irre- 
trievably, “a bound apprentice” from the school-bench to the 
back of his own counter; and, if he proved himself a man of 
general and ready intelligence at least, and—as we know he 
did—acquitted himself respectably in the society of those whose 
means of early intellectual culture vastly exceeded his, let it be 
clearly understood and told to the honour of the man, and for 
the encouragement of those for whose benefit, in the way of in- 
citement, this article is mainly prepared, that he was pre-emi- 
nently indebted to his own good sense and self-cultivated native 
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powers of intellect for what was in him. Samuel Brown, one 
of the most energetic and successful workers for elevating the 
general intelligence of that portion of the community who must, 
from early life, by their daily toil win their daily bread, was in 
fact himself a self-taught man. The moral training of early 
religious discipline he had enjoyed beyond many ; but every- 
thing in the shape of intellectual culture he had to seek for him- 
self, where and as he best might, with small counsel, and proba- 
bly as little sympathy as aid. Doubtless the epistolary exhor- 
tations of his excellent mother, a woman not only of “ unfeigned 
faith,’ but remarkable for the clearness and comparative culti- 
vation of her understanding, would not be wanting to him on 
this score ; and his elder brothers, while themselves enjoying 
considerable educational advantages, could not be altogether 
forgetful of their little Samuel and his daily developing intel- 
lectual needs; but all these affectionate monitors were at a dis- 
tance from him, and Rowland Hill had not yet arisen to reduce 
the penalties of postal intercommunication to their minimum ; 
neither were the social influences and indigenous celebrities of 
the town of Haddington of a cast and character, in those days, 
likely to fan the laudable aspirations of the little apprentice, 
even if circumstances had allowed him a wider circle of com- 
panionship than he appears to have enjoyed. But the child is 
ever father of the man: there are elements already springing 
from within, as well as external influences, which are soon to 
fashion in him a true miniature of his matured portrait. Mean- 
while the bracing, solitary, up-hill bustle of life has begun with 
our future philanthropist. Providence has placed him where, if 
the refinements of educated life are not thrown open to him, he 
is, at least, not likely to be nursed into false aims and vague in- 
definite purposes, or any kind of foolish imitative habits, unbe- 
fitting a seriously practical mind. His good old guardian looks 
well to it that neither vanity, nor idleness, nor any species of 
unreal outlandish notions shall get possession of him, but that 
he shall be duly impressed with this practical idea of life, that 
the duty next in importance to that which his well-thumbed 
catechism has long since taught him to be “ man’s chief end,” 
is to qualify himself to keep soul and body together by his own 
industry and diligence. Three or four years of mechanical 
routine shop-boy life soon steal over him, and, though small 
indeed is the visible and audible amount of the little appren- 
tice’s performances, his kind master has no reason to be Cissa- 
tisfied with the honesty or diligence of his endeavours, and per- 
haps likes him not the less that his own constitutional infirmi- 
ties are faintly shadowed in the shy, meditative temperament 
of the youth ; but beyond stern punctuality in business-hours, 
the steady performance of certain well-defined shop-duties, and 
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strict attendance upon religious exercises, public and domestic, 
his personal and intellectual habits are little interfered with ; 
his mind must learn its own wants, and lead its own way, in the 
acquisition of knowledge whether general or particular. A few 
more pass away without aspirations or the conscious- 
ness of any contradiction between the youth’s desires and the 
monotony of his daily life and outward circumstances, At last, 
however, some ‘inklings’ reach him of things lying beyond the 
sphere of his daily routine, respecting which his desires are 
awakened to learn more ; and now our tallish, loose-made boy, 
commences “the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties,” with 
no great activity of faculty, and no superfluity of books, but with 
such aids and appliances as lie within his reach, and with con- 
siderable energy of will and ingenuity of contrivance. Un- 
like the other members of his family, all of whom evinced 
their father’s early bent towards ‘ word-knowledge,’ Samuel’s 
awakened intellectual instincts and cravings take a decidedly 
scientific direction. He learns to use his eyes; becomes, after 
the digressive, incoherent fashion of freshly-awakened, youthful 
intelligence, an observer and experimentalist ; makes himself 
acquainted with such specimens of machinery and mechanical 
contrivance as he can find access to; and finally essays to build 
for himself an air-pump, which, after many months of labour, 
proves itself to be a perfect and satisfactory piece of workman- 
ship in all respects but one—it is not altogether exhaustive in 
its powers, but it will certainly be rendered such by and bye. 
Meanwhile, failure in this arduous enterprise is, after all, better 
than success ; for it stimulates the new-touched instincts of an 
inquisitive mind to reflective and more carefully conducted ob- 
servation, and to thinking-out things for itself,—all matters of 
better fruit to the future man than instant success. Chemical 
experimenting, in a rough way, likewise employs him ; and he 
gradually works himself into a crude apprehension of general 
facts and relations as then received by chemists. His son—a 
most competent judge on such a point—expresses his opinion, 
that had circumstances favoured his devoting himself to practi- 
cal chemistry, it is more than probable his father might have 
won both fame and substantial results to himself in this depart- 
ment of scientific investigation. His genius, in fact, lay decidedly 
towards this fascinating science, and, in after-life, he made useful 
and not unprofitable application of his skill and sagacity in 
chemical manipulation to such practical purposes as the business 
of an oilman and drysalter—usually combined with that of an 
ironmonger in the smaller towns of Scotland—from time to time 
suggested. There was little of systematic study, or of the hard- 
digested thinking leading to the higher stages of mental culture 
in all this; but it was, nevertheless, a true and genuine begin- 
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ning of the individual man’s educational life ; for it was in pur- 
suits such as these that young Brown made himself early fami- 
liar with the habits and intellectual wants of workmen and 
artizans of all classes; and—though the idea was destined to 
remain but in embryo in his mind, till it had occurred to and 
been carried out by others—caught an early glimmering of what 
was needed to make the facts with which they were daily con- 
versant more pregnant to their intelligence, and give a finer 
point and edge to their rough native capacities. 

With the deepening conviction that has now got hold of the 
minds of all classes, that the development of intelligence in the 
masses is absolutely necessary not only to raise their social con- 
dition, but to save all ranks from becoming involved in the con- 
sequences of their degradation, it may appear no great matter of 
praise to record of Mr Brown that, next to their spiritual well- 
being, he sought to advance whatever might promote the moral 
and intellectual culture of the sons and daughters of toil ; but it 
should not be forgotten, in any estimate of the man, that when 
our Haddington philanthropist started in his career of good- 
doing, the shape and feeling of the day on the question of popu- 
lar education was something very different from what we now 
behold ; the masses were the objects of comparatively little soli- 
citude and care, even to the constituted authorities, who, eccle- 
siastical as well as civil, did nothing for them ; popular opinion 
—that is to say, the opinion of those who regarded themselves 
as the representatives, and were tacitly allowed to become the 
vehicle, of public opinion—rather pronounced against the instruc- 
tion of the people, by any higher means at least than the regular 
mechanism of the schools; it would answer no profitable pur- 
pose, but might be dangerous; revolutionary aims might be 
concealed under it. The reverse conviction had an habitual 
place in Samuel Brown’s mind, long before the temper of the 
day went with him; and no sooner had the Edinburgh school- 
of-arts sprung into existence under the auspices of Mr Leo- 
nard Horner, Professor Pillans, and a few other clear-sighted, 
large-hearted men, than our Haddington shopkeeper set about 
organizing a school on like principles for the benefit of the 
young tradesmen and artizans of the place. We happen to 
know somewhat of the origin and history of this the earliest 
founded provincial mechanics’ institution in Scotland ; in what 
feeble beginnings it took its rise ; how it held its first session in 
the vestry-room of a dissenting chapel ; how it thence emerged 
to take possession, with something like eclat, of the burghal 
council-chamber itself; and how it struggled on, bravely and 
hopefully, through many successive sessions, amidst the sneers 
of those who, doubtless, had they chosen to put their own shoul- 
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ders to the wheel, might have lifted it up, and made it move 
onwards to better purpose than it did; we know also how the 
few who, with scantiest means indeed, yet with such means as 
they could organize, and such skill and strength as were in them, 
attempted the task, held resolutely and not unsacrificingly to it 
throughout several successive years, satisfied to find themselves 
surrounded by a few young men willing to spend a couple of 
evening-hours in the week in acquiring a few related scientific 
ideas, or whatever light their intellectual apprehension might 
admit of being let in upon some matters connected more or 
less with their daily toil and occupation. We have been led, 
however, in these reminiscences of the Haddington school-of- 
arts, to outrun the life before us some score of years. 

Our young shopkeeper is not yet altogether moulded into dis- 
tinct and characteristic form, but has passed the isthmus which 
connects boyhood and manhood, and has been steadily working 
his own way, with inarticulate common sense, if not to intellec- 
tual accomplishments, at least to such knowledge as best suits 
his cast of mind, and is most likely to fit him for what he has 
been put into this world to do. His is destined to be not a 
wasted feebly inchoate life, but one of fruitful activities, having 
its beginning, middle, and end, in the solemnly earnest appre- 
ciation of the great purposes of existence in this world. The 
simple, single-hearted, unostentatious life and good doing of the 
worthy uncle have contributed much to shape the ground-plan 
of the nephew's character, and to develop in him what—with 
an earnestness and warmth of language gravely trespassing both 
on propriety of sentiment and of expression*—the biographer 
affirms to have been the grand distinctive feature of his father’s 
character,— the ever-predominating idea of human brotherhood, 
and the duties which that idea involves, especially that of seek- 
ing to extirpate ignorance, and diffuse the elements of sound 
knowledge as well as of Christian life. 

We have seen that the nurture of godly parents had, in Mr 
Brown’s case, been carefully followed up by his adopted father. 
But ever in the lives of most men of any mental calibre—be- 
tween even well-taught deeply imbibed orthodoxy, and full con- 
viction of spirit and acquiescence of heart—lies many a rugged, 
thorny, slippery step, ofttimes many an agonizing doubt and be- 


* Should this little volume—so eminently of a character to interest and in- 
struct, and likewise to disarm criticism—be again submitted to the press, we 
hope the eye of friendly revision will cancel the few reprehensible lines, on 
p. 21, here referred to, as we believe the hand that wrote them would have 
done on reconsidering them. They are not only sadly out of keeping with the 
chastened taste which is so visible throughout the Memoir, but are most inad- 
visedly written, for no ordinary explanation can remove them from a false and 
evil construction. 
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wildering perplexity; and the religious experience of young 
Brown was no exception to the general rule. On this subject, 
and how he regained “ the lost paradise of faith,” the son thus 
writes :— 


“ Remote by his very constitution and make from the temptations 
of sensuality, and neither passionate nor imaginative enough to suffer 
extravagantly from one of those bitter disappointments in love which 
so many folk experience in early life, it was the great endemic Con- 
troversy with God, or utter Perplexity concerning Religion, that 
shook the soul of our experimentalist at this time. I call it the 
great endemic because, though by no means peculiar to Scotland, it 
seems native and peculiarly prevalent there. Perhaps, indeed, 
grander and more historical instances have appeared in English life ; 
witness the memorable cases of Bunyan, Cromwell, Fox ; but very 
few Scotchmen, religiously brought up, escape it altogether. The 
struggle is of course proportionate to the depth and complication of 
the individual character engaged. Our present hero (and every man 
that fights this fight is called to be a hero now, were it only for this 
once in his endless life) was of a deep, still, earnest spirit, and the 
crisis in question was accordingly severe ; but the build of his whole 
intellectual and moral nature being simple, and composed of but a 
few healthy elements, it was never desperate. Yet it must be men- 
tioned how, without deviating from the path of strict morality in 
which his faithful master had led him, or slighting any of the com- 
mon observances of Scottish religion, he now actually did pass 
through a long duration of darkness and uncertainty. To use a sen- 
tence of his own upon the point, ‘In consequence, partly, of not 
having attended to the evidences of the truths of Christianity, my 
mind was thrown into much perplexity about almost all its doe- 
trines.’ ‘ 

“What a change is this from his father’s experience and that of 
his father’s generation! John Brown, the shepherd of the hills of 
Abernethy, struggling uncompanioned with the difficulties of Latin 
and Greek, and really hungering and thirsting after knowledge, 
wanted no such evidences! The faith of Scotland in the old Doce- 
trine was too universal and deep for the spirit of scepticism to have 
reached the like of him ; the very devils of society in those days be- 
lieved and trembled ; and neither his more literary than philosophi- 
cal bent, nor yet the nature of his early intellectual exercises, would 
lead him spontaneously in the direction of free-thinking and denial. 
The future Commentator wanted no evidences,—except of his own 
saving interest in the Sacrifice for Sin, described and defined with 
such exquisite and painful particularity in his country’s Theology. 
In fact, the new Criticism does not seem to have ever truly reached 
and stirred him. His life seems rather to have been one long per- 
sonal conflict. ‘In short, he writes to an old friend when himself 
some fifty years of age, ‘ my life is and kas been a kind of almost 
perpetual strife between God and my soul. He strives to overcome 
my enmity and wickedness with His mercies, and I strive to over- 
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eome His mercy with my enmity and wickedness.’* Even on his 
death-bed he exclaims, ‘Oh! I think I could love to stand in the 
most public place in heaven, having all the redeemed pointing to me 
as the greatest sinner that ever was saved.’t All his life through, 
indeed, his poor heart is occupied with self-upbraidings so bitter, 
self-loathings (one had almost said self-cursings) so harrowing, dam- 
natory, and really appalling, that one ean scarcely believe them sin- 
cere without supposing the wretch had ‘eaten of the insane root,” 
and become touched with madness. But it was not so. John Brown 
of Haddington and the large school, or rather church-segment, of 
holy men of old in Scotland, whom he may be considered as repre- 
senting here in contradistinction to his son and the new order of 
things, were not mad, most noble Festus! Let any man of con- 
science, possessed of the necessary Scottish fervour, nay, per-fervour 
ef character, construct for his incessant contemplation an image of 
the Beauty of Holiness out of the matchless elements to be found by 
the eye of perfect reverence in the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments ; let him realize that image as once and for ever alive 
and embodied in the Person of Jesus, not only for his prostrate ado- 
ration, but for his ceaseless imitation; let his penitent heart, his 
broken and contrite spirit, be perpetually insinuating and insisting 
within him, Behold what manner of man I ought to be:—and then 
let him (morning, noon, evening, and even during the watches of the 
night when only this very Jesus is near) turn to the reality of his 
own mode of Being, and feel its beggarly contrast with this Divine 
Ideal! Let him do all this; and, if he be a man of anything like 
the depth of nature these elder Scotchmen were of, he will under- 
stand their sad and sorrowful mood, and he will share their shame 
and confusion of face, perhaps even their cruel self-reviling—unless 
his better taste withhold him from speech and keep him dumb. 

“ Tf the reader cannot do all this as it is here set down, however, 
and it is not easy nowadays, he can at least conceive of it as done 
(if he have sufficient conceptive talent), and, in that case, at least 
the logical coherence of our forefathers will be amply vindicated to 
his mind. Living all their days under so truly sublime a sense of 
sin (or shortcoming of that glory of God to which mankind are 
ealled, for such and no meaner was their idea of man’s transgression 
of the Divine law), and likewise penetrated to the quick by a sense 
of the marvellous love of God in the scheme devised from unborn 
eternity to win them back to that obedience which makes man free 
and all but divine again, there is surely no logical wonder (if so bold 
a phrase may be permitted me for once) that these men should have 
been continually exercised in self-examination and consequently in 
self-abasement ;—for who indeed is sufficient for these things? That 
they indulged in such cruel talk, in the way of self-crimination and 
self-disgust, was the literary fault of an age and a school fervent in 
passion and fancy, but deficient in imagination and taste: and it was 
contagious ; going down to Elders of the Kirk, who could scarcely 


* See Memoir, &c. p. 69. t Ib.. &e. p. 129 
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read the Bible they adored. It is recorded that John Brown derived 
the greatest benefit in early youth from a venerable elder, who kept 
his sheep in the same walks, but could not read: the boy reading, 
the untaught Presbyter communicating his experience and insight :— 


“Old experience doth attain 
Somewhat of prophetic strain.” 


** After these cursory remarks, it will be more intelligible, even to 
the youngest and therein most remote reader of this narrative, how 
the father differed from the son in the kind of religious perplexity 
that waylaid them in their opening manhood. Between eighteen 
and nineteen the herd of Abernethy hears a sermon (and sermons 
played a much more vital part in the life of the Church then than 
now), which ‘ pierced his conscience as if almost every sentence had 
been directed to none but’ him: it was on the words ‘There are 
some of you that believe not; and it actually made him conclude 
himself one of the greatest unbelievers in the world. ‘ This sermon,’ 
says he, many a long year after, ‘threw my soul into no small agony 
and concern, and made me look on all my former experiences as 
nothing but common operations of the spirit.’* The agony here, 
poor broken spirit, is all about experiences; the doubt is about in- 
ward operations, whether common and therefore bootless for salva- 
tion, or specific and therefore converting the soul. On the other 
hand his fatherless son, the growing apprentice, has been reading 
books rather than running after sermons, though he heard plenty of 
them too; and his reading has not been confined to the Bible and a 
few of its ultra-evangelical expounders, nor his private studies 
directed to the learned tongues as the keys of the ministry. He had 
been conversing in the most intimate communion with young self- 
taught fellow-students of natural things, and reading books of me- 
chanics, chemistry, and natural science in general ;—a half of know- 
ledge which is dangerously overfreighted with materialising conclu- 
sions, when unbalanced by the other hemisphere. The study of 
Nature is liberal and bracing, and intended to set free the mind 
from many an ignominious bond; but when only half-mastered, and 
that without a wise guide through its mazes, it has its own sinister 
inclination. It is especially apt to accustom the student to bring to 
the bar of its Method of Inquiry things that are not amenable to 
such a judicature, and questions not competent before such a court. 
To this pass it clearly brought our self-teaching reader, at an age 
when his father had been gravelled by painful personal distinctions 
betwixt the common and the specific operations of the Holy Ghost. 
This is the momentous and often fatal crisis to which many a young 
man (and woman too perhaps) in more or less similar circumstances, 
is frequently conducted nowadays, by the crude and yet unmetho- 
dised plans of popular tuition, now so prevalent in the land. To 
such it could hardly fail to be interesting, and it might well be use- 
ful to know how another popular-scientific doubter felt and acted at 
the same stage of the great inquest: but the means of making a sa- 
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tisfactory analysis of the movement are not extant in this instance, 
simply because the subject was not much of a writer in early life. 
and never attained to even the poorest mastery in the art at any 
time. Happily, however, he has left a fragmentary notice or two, 
from which his mode of procedure may be inferred. Not to mingle 
any strictures of another mind upon that mode with the original 
impression, the prayerful and long process by which he was at length 
extricated from the toils of the enemy had better be shown in a few 
extracts from his own short manuscript, threaded on a slender string 
of purely practical and explanatory remark. The critical reader had 
better be reminded, however, that an intellectual process may and 
often (in this queer world) does conduct the mind to the desired re- 
sult, without being logically valid. It is frequently something else 
than the visible chain of reasoning that, quite unconsciously to the 
reasoner himself, makes out the completed proof, and that simply 
by supplementing the visible links of the argument :—And now for 
the extracts without one word of commentary. 

“Tn the midst of my perplexity, he writes, ‘ it appeared rational 
to suppose that God could easily suggest a train of thought which 
would enable me to see plainly what was dark and inexplicable,— 
and [ often prayed that He would.” Here the belief and hearty 
reception of Deity as a personal God, and therefore to be approached 
as practically his God, is humbly clung to. He had not been dis- 
lodged from that central position as many are, who, whenever they 
feebly doubt some of the merely outside or circumferential truths of 
religion, audaciously fly off at a tangent from the centre of repose 
itself. Were such as are in the latter condition, or are likely to be 
thrown into it, to emmulate the docility of spirit with which this 
questioner opened on the inquiry, they would be more likely to 
arrive at the same happy conclusion. ‘A year or two before that, 
when on a visit to Edinburgh, I had met with Scott’s ‘ Force of 
Truth.’ Tprocureda copy. I was satisfied that his mode of search- 
ing out the truth was honest and rational. I tried to follow his 
example, and for about two years almost my whole reading and sert- 
ous reflection were on the evidences of natural and revealed religion. 
‘Paley’s ‘ Natural Theology” and ‘Campbell on Miracles’ were of 
especial use to me. ‘ Butler’s Analogy’ did much to satisfy me with 
the limited views of God’s spiritual economy which we can at pre- 
sent obtain. My mind gradually became more settled.’ He was not 
satisfied, however, with all this reading and pondering; but, follow- 
ing the natural tendency which his private studies had confirmed, 
endeavoured to make undeniable observations of his own, and to 
draw the proper inferences for himself. ‘There was one considera- 
tion which impressed my mind. I knew several persons who, I saw, 
firmly believed the depravity of human nature; who depended on 
Christ for the divine favour, and the Holy Spirit for a changeof 
heart and ability to keep God’s commandments :—I saw these men 
honestly and habitually striving to pleaseGod. On the other hand, 
I did not know (nor have since known) any of contrary sentiments 
who appeared, in a serious and permanent manner, to study to 
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please God in the same way, especially in governing the dispositions 
of their minds. Here was the evidence of experiment ; not of one 
but of experiments made by a greater number of individuals than’ 
any in natural philosophy; experiments which proved that Jesus 
died to save His followers from their sins. Nor did the anxious 
investigation stop here; but on these and such data he reasoned 
regarding himself,—a step which too many either shrink from or 
neglect, even after having candidly examined the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, and having been satisfied about them too. Hence about this 
time he is found to have written,—“ I can thus see that a believing 
view of the love of God in the plan of salvation is sufficient to con- 
strain men to abhor every evil, and constantly study to please Him 
‘who so loved us; but I eannot excite these feelings of myself ; 
‘when I would do good, evil is present with me; therefore I seek 
a divine influence.” He did not seek in vain; but, some time after, 
he was able to add these blessed and most comfortable words,—‘ I 
hope some cnange has been made, though not all I wish,—but the 
hope of that change being perfected, the prospect of being yet ena- 
bled to love God with all my heart, and of spending hereafter an 
eternity in examining His works and ways, contemplating His ex- 
cellences, and enjoying His approbation, are the most delightful 
anticipations that can enter my mind as to myself.’” 

We have here the ordinary experience of a thoughtful, con- 
scientious, self-scrutinizing mind, earnestly grappling, for the 
first time, and ere its faith and nature have been fused into one 
living whole, with the grand difficulties of religious belief,— dif- 
ficulties often unperceived by minds of an uninquiring acquies- 
cent type, but almost certainly and of necessity presenting them- 
selves to minds of any logical fibre and coherency, at some 
period in the course of their regenerative awakening. In the 
case of so thoughtful and reverent an inquirer,—of one with so 
much of the evangelical element already and early instilled 
into him, and, where no morbid affection intervenes to wrap in 
impenetrable gloom the moral universe,—the inner strife, which 
has never been unaccompanied by the action of moral instincts 
in the direction of belief, will, sooner or later, issue in deep and 
abiding conviction, and humble unwavering belief in the whole 
testimony of God’s Word, on matters which, by the plummet of 
man’s understanding, can never be sounded, and therefore were 
not meant to be sounded to their awful depths, at least in this 
life. Samuel Brown knew little of the new school of ethical 
reasoners and their self-imposed doubts ; he was ever content to 
recognise, in the simple words of God’s revelation, the only mas- 
ter-oracle to his soul of saving truth. This crisis of the soul’s 
history passed through, the remaining episodes in Mr Brown’s 
life were few, and lay, with their varied lights and shades, their ’ 
gentler and sterner incidents, within the ordinary range of 
human experience. His life was, in fact, one of comparative 
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evenness ahd tranquillity, and was passed externally within a 
more than usually restricted sphere. He was educated, lived, 
and died, within a few hundred yards of the spot on which he 
entered into life. The reader, however, will expect us to con- 
tinue our slight but sufficient outline of the man’s personal his- 
tory. 

In his twenty-eighth year, Mr Brown entered upon married 
life. With grace and delicate tenderness has his son told of the 
support and comfort spread over his father’s future life by her 
who still lives to cherish the memory of the husband in whose 
active benevolence and whole strain of character she ever cordi- 
ally sympathized—and, we may ourselves be permitted to add 
—the memory also of him who bequeathed to her, from amid 
the shadows of death, this double memorial of an honoured 
husband and a beloved and richly gifted son. A few months 
after his marriage, Mr Brown was seized with inflammatory 
disease of the chest, which for five months held him on the very 
edge of the grave; but hope came again, and, after a weary 
convalescence of twelve months, during which, with the vision of 
the dark valley oft flitting before him, “the faith and patience 
of the Christian were painfully if triumphantly exercised,” he 
was enabled to resume his worldly duties, with what always ap- 
peared to his friends a shattered and enfeebled constitution, but 
with no quenching or abatement of his moral susceptibilities, 
and scheming intellect for good-doing and trying to help others; 
on the contrary, his zeal seemed to have gained additional force 
and fervour from the blow which threatened him. It was dur- 
ing his protracted convalescence that, in addition to other plans 
for more usefulness, he “formed the first conception of the 
scheme of Itinerating Libraries,” though he did not attempt to 
carry it out into execution until 1817. 

“It was his first design merely to put the same advantages, as the 
towns derived from the institution of subscription and burgh lib- 
raries, within the reach of the villages and rural districts of the 
county. To the furtherance of this object he resolved to devote ‘a 
number of balances of militia insurance,’ which, ‘ notwithstanding of 
various advertisements and letters sent to the parties to whom they 
belonged,’ had not been required of him as the successor, in the 
agency of the company, of Mr John Croumbie, who had died the 
year before. 

“With a part of these balances he procured two hundred select 
volumes, ‘about two-thirds of which were of a moral and religious 
tendency, while the remainder comprised books of travels, agricul- 
ture, the mechanical arts, and popular sciences.’ With a view to 
effect the most sparing economy, and at the same time secure the 
greatest possible amount of benefit in the disposal of these, he divided 
them into four assorted sets of fifty volumes each. These he stationed 
respectively in the villages of Abcrlady, Salton, Tyninghame, and 
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Garvald, under the superintendence of gratuitous librarians, accom- 
panied by the intimation that each of them should be removed at 
the end of two years, and its place supplied by one of the other three 
successively. He meant, in this way, to supply those villages, for 
eight years, with all the advantages of four standing libraries of two 
hundred volumes each, at one-fourth of the expense of four such lib- 
raries. But he found that he really effected something more ; for, 
whereas the fixed subscription libraries of towns are generally well 
read during the first years of their institution, and then gradually 
decline until they are comparatively useless, the certainty of their 
removal after two years, combined with the novelty of the fresh 
arrivals at the biennial terms, to keep alive the interest of the popu- 
Jation in the itinerating books. In this way the invaluable habit of 
reading was not only developed, but fostered and kept alive. Ae- 
cordingly, during 1817-19, the total issues of the two hundred vol- 
umes were—for the first year, 1461 ; for the second, 733 ; and, dur- 
ing 1819-20 (after the first exchange)—for the first year, 1313 ; for 
the second, 928 ; there having been a very marked falling-off in the 
second years of the terms, but none in the sum total of the books 
taken out during the second term, as compared with the whole num- 
ber taken out during the first term of two years, a result which the 
experience of subsequent years almost uniformly confirmed. 

“The returns of these two first biennial terms, at once increased 
his expectations and enlarged the scope of his design. It was evi- 
dent, at first sight, that in the directly inverse proportion of the 
number of exchanging stations, would be the comparative economy 
of the device. If four stations could be furnished by it with more 
than the advantages of a standing library, at one-fourth of the ex- 
pense of four such standing libraries, for eight years ; then eight 
stations could be supplied with 400 volumes at one-eighth of the pro- 
portional expense for sixteen years ; sixteen, with 800 volumes, at 
one-sixteenth, for thirty-two years ; and so forth to any extent. 

“ Moreover, taking thirty-two years as the average reading term 
of human life, sixteen villages having such a provision made for 
them, could, at this easy rate, enjoy the privilege of a constant 
standing library of 800 volumes; inasmuch as, before the circulation 
of thirty-two years should be performed, an entirely new reading 
population should have arisen ; and the revolution of the simple 
mechanism would never need to stop. Now, supposing the villages 
of a county were divided into five sections of sixteen each, with its 
centre of egress and return, these sections might make mutual ex- 
changes to any desirable extent ; and an intestinal movement might 
thus be kept up, which would furnish the equivalent benefits of a 
standing library of 4000 volumes at every point of the county, at 
one-eightieth of the ordinary expense, with all the additional advan- 
tages, not easily calculable, of sustained novelty and motion. What 
may be said of a county, may, of course—and only with greater 
force, be affirmed of a country; and, indeed, the projector laboured 
at his task, even after he first seriously entered on it, under the in- 
fluence of the brilliant hope that his plan might actually become one 
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of the agents of the ultimate illumination of the world,—a hope in 
which, it will be found, he was encouraged by some of the greatest 
and best men of the age. It was a devout imagination, did the 
desired illumination depend on books ; but perhaps the effective 
value of mere books has been overrated in the present age of the 
world. Yet they are mighty things in their own place and in their 
own way ; and this plan, for sending them in the state of perpetual 
motion over the face of the earth, was a devout and a noble thought.” 


Such, told with clearness and brevity as with modesty, is the 
history of the birth and development of the idea of Itinerating 
Libraries, to its consummation in a well-organized working-plan. 
If, as we are hopeful, the system of such libraries for the use of 
our labouring classes has now taken root amongst us, let it be 
clearly understood that the first conception of such a means of 
promoting the spread of sound and healthy knowledge among 
the people, is to be ascribed to Samuel Brown of Haddington ; 
for, although the number of libraries in various forms, and with 
various specific objects, on the part of the founders, is consider- 
able, and has been rapidly increasing, still the idea of supplying 
every district of a country with a stock of healthy well-selected 
books, and under such organization as shall ensure the perpetual 
renovation of the libraries and the perennial freshness of their 
contents, is contemplated and provided for by no other system 
than that of which Mr Brown was the undoubted author. Nor 
was he, in this instance, any more than in his other efforts for 
the promotion of popular education, acting under the inspiration 
of the times. The idea of supplying the working-classes with 
libraries was as: novel, when first started, as that of schools-of- 
art. We are older and wiser in all these supplementary edu- 
cational appliances now ; but time was, and that far within the 
memories of men who do not yet count themselves the patriarchs 
of society, when many such things were not,—were not even 
dreamt of. To have been the pioneer in cutting any of those 
main paths by which light and air are being let in upon the 
dense undergrowth of society, is an honour no longer attainable 
by the stoutest workers for social progress amongst us,—it be- 
longs to men the greater part of whom are now resting from 
their earthly toil ; and meet it is that we inscribe with reveren- 
tial finger upon their tombstones—palmam qui meruit, ferat. 
In relation to the special scheme now under our consideration, 
it may be remarked, that books are an indispensable means of 
culture for the masses, not less than for the cultivated classes ; 
for it is books which must at once stimulate the desire for fur- 
ther education, as well as supply the want of it, to the millions 
for whom, beyond the rudest elements of primary education, 
nothing has been, and, it would almost seem, nothing more 
directly or absolutely educational can be secured. We are all zeal- 
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ous enough to have the masses taught to read; but what, after 
all, is the practical amount and value of the education im- 
parted to any mind, if its acquirements, by the art of reading, 
are of a kind having no spontaneous action towards further 
acquirement,—if the pupils are to stop short at the horn-book ? 
The gift of reading is a great deal in itself; but it is not all, 
nor nearly all, that is required for the lowest development of 
the faculties into an active and thoughtful—that is, an educated 
form. While at school, the children of all classes are mere pas- 
sive recipients of knowledge ; it is seldom until they have been 
withdrawn from school that they become active learners and 
producers of thought for themselves. Especially does the art of 
reading, with the under-classes, who have already begun the 
struggle of life while the horn-book is still between their fingers, 
require to be sedulously nursed and tutored, from the mecha- 
nical unvital thing it is, into the love of reading, ere it will be 
made to gather the raw material of thought for itself, or produce 
any very important practical results on the life and character of 
the pupil ; for it cannot be denied, and ought to be well-under- 
stood by us all, that while many have not the means of cultivat- 
ing a taste for reading, or the necessary leisure, still more leave 
school utterly destitute of the inclination to employ their leisure 
time in reading ; but the love or habit of reading once inspired, 
the poor will educate themselves, and to good or bad purpose, 
according to the kind of reading they can command. Once in- 
troduce a few wholesome books into a labourer’s or artizan’s 
cottage, unfolding to them, in simple language, the truths of 
nature or of science, or the doctrines of religion, and we have 
ground for hoping that some of its inmates will awake up to 
progressive mental life ; that the seed sown at school, which 
would otherwise have lain inert in the minds of the different 
members of the family, will begin to germinate, and give birth 
to thoughts and feelings which, but for access to books, might 
never have been stirred within them ; their curiosity will be 
roused, and common subjects of knowledge talked about, until 
mental inanition becomes positively irksome ; conversation 
springs up unsought; then come inquiry and comparison of 
mental furnishings,—emulation, perhaps, and the flattering con- 
sciousness of increasing knowledge. Under such healthful and 
unwonted influences life assumes a new colouring; its fixed, 
sombre, leaden hues, are exchanged for the bright tints of hope 
and fancy; the horizon of thought and emotion widens; the 
animal toil which formerly afforded no other sense than that of 
weariness, becomes, to some, a pleasure, an art ; and the diffe- 
rent members of the family, amid all their painful strivings, learn 
that there are other things, even for them, to seek after than 
the means of daily subsistence,—things, too, which do not lessen 
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their ability for toil, though they vastly sweeten and lighten the 
= of labour, and diffuse over life a sense of hopefulness never 

fore experienced. Now, anything simpler, less ostentatious, 
less calculated to arouse sinister suspicions on the part of those 
for whose welfare the scheme is specially designed, interfering 
less, moreover, with the necessary employments of the sons and 
daughters of toil, while lifting them above bare, blank, dreary 
ignorance, and gently influencing them to thought,—anything 
more susceptible of comprehensive application, and more directly 
calculated than the scheme we are considering,— 

“to make mild 
A rugged people, and, through soft degrees, 
Subdue them to the useful and the good,”— 

cannot readily be imagined. The ever quietly working influ- 
ence of good and wholesome books, may be thus secured to a 
county’s or a country’s population, by an agency of easy orga- 
nisation, and at a comparatively small cost. Supposing in- 
telligence, taste, and piety, to preside at the councils of the cen- 
tral and creative depot of an organised system of such libraries, 
it can hardly be deubted that all classes and casts of mind will 
meet with something to suit their taste, and interest or instruct 
them, in the library of their village or district ; and the reading 
of one book will inspire the wish to read another, until the 
awakened mind finds matter of interest in pages on which, a few 
months before, it might have been vainly forced to exercise the 
acquired art of reading. Again, the important element of no- 
velty is obtained by the itinerating character of the libraries, or 
a periodical exchange of one set of books for another ; and that 
can be adjusted to the ascertained rate of a district’s consump- 
tion of its intellectual supplies, as shewn by the number of 
readers, and of issues, and the proportion borne by these to the 
numbers having access to each library. Our earnest clear- 
sighted projector established his first corps of Itinerating Lib- 
raries, with little or no aid from other resources than those in- 
dicated in the foregoing extract. In fact, some of his best and 
longest-tried friends, though alive to most other schemes of 
usefulness of the day, and noted for their liberal support of 
some of them, never seemed to comprehend either the utility or 
the practicability of the library-scheme, or at least could not 
be got to — it with cordiality ; and a few repressive 
shallow-hearted people were ungenerous aud narrow-minded 
enough to regard the whole scheme as one of sheer individual 
whim, unworthy of public notice and patronage. But, in spite 
of many disappointments, and unsuccessful commencements in 
some localities,—in spite of the blunders of some, the apathy of 
others, and the hostility of a few,—the plan of Itinerating Lib- 
raries, as first organised and carried out into practical working 
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in East Lothian, were taken up and warmly recommended in 
various quarters of the kingdom, and even in America, by men 
of sound educational views, active philanthrophy, and social 
position ; and though not yet developed to the extent it 
admits of, even in the county of its birth, the system is 
again attracting attention in various quarters, and will, we trust, 
be yet carried out on a scale somewhat more commensurate 
with its easy practicability and ascertained efficiency as an edu- 
cational appliance. But whether the reader participates in our 
sanguine hope or not, he cannot fail to admire the perseverance 
of a wise and resolute man, truly and earnestly seeking, under 
the light and shade of all earthly things, to benefit his fellow- 
creatures by such plans and appliances as he can devise and sum- 
mon into action ; not seldom overtaken in the midst of his toils 
by weariness, disappointment, and sinking of heart; but still 
steadily pursuing them in the confidence of conviction, and 
with submission of will to Him in whose hands are all issues. 
Our limits forbid us to enter into the working and practical de- 
tails of the Itinerating Library system, but these may be easily 
learned by any who have a motive for the inquiry. 

“A wise man,” says Bacon, “maketh more opportunities 
than he finds,” and in the pursuit of his various plans of use- 
fulness, Mr Brown’s early training and experience had taught 
him not to be easily daunted by seeming difficulties, and not to 
lean too much on extraordinary means. When an opportu- 
nity of usefulness presented itself it was embraced, and his good 
practical understanding made the most of it that circumstances 
permitted. An ironmonger’s shop and premises, presenting 
not over ample accommodation for the multiplicity and variety 
of the wares which filled them, and for the movements of cus- 
tomers and those who served them, looking out moreover into 
one of the narrower streets of a county-town, was not the most 
likely of places to become the head-quarters of a rich county’s 
philanthropic and religious agencies; but it was in this shop 
that the Bible, Missionary, and Tract societies of London had 
their depots, and found active though wholly gratuitous mana- 
gers of their affairs, ever watchful to put their reports and pub- 
lications into efficient circulation. Here, too, the agents and 
deputations of these and other societies were accustomed to 
bend their steps on their first arrival in the town, and ever 
found a quiet but cordial greeting from the good Gaius of Had- 
dington. Hither visiting societies, Dorcas societies, coal-suppl y- 
ing societies, and all the miscellaneous charities and beneficent 
organisations of the town, came for furtherance in one shape or 
another, often making over, and almost as a matter of course, 
the real strain and burden of the labour to their common 
friend. In brief the name of Samucl Brown had been as a 
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household-word in most families connected with the town and 
county during the memory of at least one generation, and 
ublic confidence had so gathered around him, that resort to 
im on all occasions and emergencies seemed to be the most 
natural thing in the world, and was exercised as a right rather 
than a privilege by all having anything beyond mere private 
schemes of their own to broach to him. The East Lothian public 
seemed to think him 


* Born to that end, born to promote ali truth, 
All righteous things.” 


The labour thus imposed upon a man of but feeble physical or- 
ganisation, the father of a numerous young family, which ever 
received from him efficient attention, a diligent visitor of the 
sick and afflicted belonging to his Christian fellowship, a guar- 
dian or trustee to several friends, and one who earned his bread 
by an extensive and somewhat complicated business conducted 
under his own personal superintendence, may be guessed at, 
but the estimate would probably fall far short of the truth. To 
our thinking, the labour exacted from him in the cause of gene- 
ral religious benevolence, and local philanthropy, must have 
been overwhelming to any mind less simple in its motives: 
and yet we never heard it insinuated that he failed in laud- 
able prudence and industry. Less prone than most men to any 
form of vanity or self-delusion, the serviee of God and the good 
of his fellow-creatures were in his estimate “ never to be sacri- 
ficed for the purchase of a calmer pulse, and a few years added 
to the farther extension of life.” Samuel Brown was emphati- 
cally one of those who elected for himself to wear out rather 
than rust out. It does one’s heart good to review the career of 
the worthy man; to mark what he did for God and for man, 
alone and unaided, quietly and gently, hopefully or unhope- 
fully, but ever with the might that was in him and the means 
that were at his hand ; with what tenderness, amiability, and 
affection he discharged the duties of a parent ; and with what 
single, continued, direct aim he sought to ‘discharge the duties 
to which God’s providence had called him. The hand of a son, 
suppressing more, in its delicate and lovingly performed labour, 
than it has allowed to appear, has refrained from dwelling in 
detail-on these things, as it might have done at ample length, 
and without exhausting its authentic materials. 

But our spacé admonishes us to draw our own work to a 
close. With the glorious band of slave abolitionists, who bore 
the burden and heat of a long and fiery day, Mr Brown, in com- 
mon with the greater number of the public men of East Lothian 
—be it recorded to their honour—took an early and decided 
part. In the work of Sabbath-school teaching he early en- 
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gaged himself, and for upwards of twenty years he taught in 
person, and upon his own premises, one of the best organized 
Sabbath schools in Scotland. In politics a reformer, though no 
* radical, and ever carefully eschewing any previous connection 
with burghal politics, it furnishes a record honourable to both 
parties, and evidence of the weight and character attached to 
him in the unbiassed, deliberate judgment of his fellow-towns- 
men, that he was at once elected to the provostship of the burgh, 
when, on the passing of the reform bill in 1833, the commu- 
nity, for the first time, found themselves emancipated from 
immemorial thraldom to a self-electing corporation. With 
what purity and firmness of moral principle he comported him- 
self in this office,—how, while somewhat opinionative and un- 
workable, in the estimate of his burghal compeers, he remained 
totally without spot or tinge from the little conflicting party 
jealousies of a gossipping provincial town, we may leave the 
following extract to tell :— 


“Tt was undoubtedly a disadvantage not to have served any ap- 
prenticeship to civic rule, before his elevation to the highest seat in 
the council-chamber ; but he had always cherished a settled aversion 
to the festive and jobbing propensities of the old councils. Like 
many sincere reformers he did hope that now things would be bet- 
ter ; and having accepted office with hesitation, he conscientiously 
performed the duties of his new position, accountably to God as well 
as to man. It will be universally allowed now, that he played his 
part with much credit to himself, and some little benefit to his con- 
stituents. The new Provost immediately economised the funds of 
the burgh by abolishing many unnecessary expenditures, and at- 
tempted the introduction of several improvements, especially in con- 
nection with the subject of education; but, having been met at 
every turn by strenuous opposition, and having received only a 
timid and qualified support from his own party, he carried compa- 
ratively few of his designs into execution. 

“Finding himself foiled at the council-table, he addressed several 
pamphlets to his townsmen ; and in fact he made a point of annually 
presenting the constituency with a printed report of their expendi- 
ture, accompanied by a statement both of what had been done, and 
of what had been left undone, during the preceding year, — being of 
opinion that every burgh has a right to expect such an account at 
the hands of its magistrates. His first Burgh-report was reprinted 
in London, as a model on the small scale, by the committee of a 
society which had been formed about that time by certain apparently 
influential citizens, for the purpose of effecting City Reform. 

“Tf ill-drained Haddington is not supplied with water from the 
Lang-Cram above the upper mills upon the Tyne, if the Burgh 
schools have sunk into undeserved neglect, &c. &c., it is no fault of 
her first-reform provost ;—although it might possibly be difficult to 
find and point out the benefits accruing to the dear old town from 
that grand promissory-note, commonly called the Reform Bill. It 
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were mere idleness to dwell at greater length on the political where- 
abouts of the ancient burgh, even with the help of Wishart’s famous 
prediction that Babes should rule over her. Suffice it that, when 
Sebastopol is taken, she drinks to it ; when a treaty of peace with 
Russia is signed at Paris, she drinks again ; and then asks Kossuth 
to deliver a harangue against Rome, Vienna, Petersburg, and Lon- 
don, all round; but finds, for her example, that the eloquent Magyar 
can only reverse the witty distich of Coleridge— 
“Many like Fox can game, like Pitt can drink, 
But few like Fox can speak, like Pitt can think.” 

“When Provost Brown retired from the chief magistracy, at the 
expiry of the ordinary term, he published an address to the towns- 
folk and electors ; stating clearly the changes his colleagues and he 
had affected, the proposals for other improvements he had failed to 
carry, and certain suggestions for future reformation which he 
begged to leave with the public at large. Nor did he now withdraw 
from all the occupations he had engaged in while in office. Amongst 
others, besides remaining in the Council as Dean of Guild, he con- 
tinued the practice which he had resumed, when first elected, namely 
that of instructing the county prisoners on the Sabbath-evenings. 
It was at one of these jail-meetings, in the succeeding January, that 
he was seized with influenza ; which overbore him so rapidly that, 
by the end of the following week, he seemed to be once more near 
his end.” 

He recovered, and once more arose from what had seemed to 
his anxious friends the bed of death ; but it was only for a brief 
season. The old chest-affection was again at its insidious work ; 


_ and after two years chequered by the fluctuations of amendment 


and relapse which not unfrequently attend some forms of his 
malady, the winter of 1838 saw him reduced to a state of ex- 
treme debility and visible descent to the grave. In the ensuing 

ring, hectic fever had such hold of him as precluded any hope. 
Calmly, and as a good man ought to do, in the sunset of a life 
which only he himself would regard as fragmentary and incom- 
plete, he prepared to take his leave of earthly things ; and on the 
morning of the 13th of July 1839, passed away into his rest, 
having finished the work given him to do. 

Mr Brown’s life, like his character, was an eminently uniform 
one, varied by few incidents, and presenting in the review thereof 
none of those strongly-marked contrasts which give popular in- 
terest and colouring to biography. Yet it may be permitted us 
to hope, we repeat at the close as at the outset of this notice, 
that we have discharged not only a self-imposed task of appre- 
hensive personal sympathy, but an humble service also in the 
cause of Christian philanthropy, in placing on the pages of our 
journal some record of a worthy name in “the household of faith ;” 
—some memorial for the public eye of one who, by the rare bene- 
volence of his heart, and the unimpeachable and unimpeached 
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veracity of his whole character, won the respect of the wise,and the 
love and esteem of the good, in the provincial society in which he 
found his immediate field of labour ; but whose sympathies went 
far beyond the external scene of his career, and the fruit of whose 
calmly and untiringly sustained moral activities and wise Chris- 
tian benevolence, still ripen, and will continue to ripen and be 
gathered in many years hence. Specially would we have it 
borne in mind by the reader, that if Samuel Brown of Had- 
dington justly earned for himself the title of a public benefactor, 
it was by the diligent and prudent use of such means as are 
almost within the reach of any one who, with like firmness and 
singleness of purpose and strength of moral character, may be 
desirous of imitating his example. It is this fact which leads 
us to hope that the outline we have given of his personal cha- 
racter, and the few external facts of his life, may prove widely 
instructive ; and it is this, speaking distinctively, which consti- 
tutes his best claim to that posthumous honour from the con- 
templation of which he would himself have instinctively shrunk, 
but in which his memory only receives the just appreciation. A 
few touches from our own personal observation of the man must 
finish our sketch. 

Naturally and by habits of thought of that retiring disposition 
which shrinks from disclosures of personal feeling, and perhaps, 
from the same causes of individual temperament, somewbat dry 
and ungenial towards the amenities of social life, Mr Brown 
threw himself little open, it might be thought, to inspection 
and study ; but it was chiefly the perfect simplicity and intense 
seriousness of the man’s composed unimaginative nature, that 
= such grave uniformity of colouring to his life and character. 

is son, indeed, claims for him somewhat of the enthusiasm of 
the projector ; but his whole nature was of the seriously prac- 
tical cast, with as little of the shadowy or sentimental as of the 
showy or bustling about it; and no one ever addressed himself 
to any call of duty in a more unimpassioned methodical way, 
who, at the same time, so clearly and promptly, by the instinc- 
tive habits of his moral nature, recognised, in the sense of duty, 
a sufficient reason and a spur to immediate action. We have 
known many men of like moral stamp more ready and acute in 
conception, and more full of resources; while, in point of force 
of intellect and mental endowments, we cannot regard him as 
more than an average man of his class. Nor was he altogether 
without some visible limitations in his sympathies and under- 
standing, which cast something like a shadow of self-will over 
his moral structure,—deficiencies scarcely separable, perhaps, from 
the comparatively social seclusion in which he passed his life ; 
but we can say of him, as sincerely as of any man we ever 
knew, that he was the man he was, and the man the public 
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thought him to be,—a straightforward, vigorous doer of what- 
ever his cool, clear, practical understanding pronounced it to be 
his duty to do,—a distinctly pronounced good man,—a Christian 
patriot in the purest sense of so high a title. The character, 
and the work he achieved, afford, we repeat, a fine practical de- 
monstration of the fact that neither hi gh culture, nor rare oppor- 
tunities, nor the influence of person and manner, nor the widel 
comprehensive sagacity of a spacious and richly cultured mind, 
are absolutely necessary in this world to much good-doing ; 
and that the life of no man, however humble his sphere and 
moderate his resources may be, need be without a purpose and 
a plan, in which he may give expression and employment to all 
that is in him, if with constancy of aim and purpose, and taking 
religion as the only reliable basis of human well-being, his heart 
acknowledges obedience to the law of love and the claims of 
human brotherhood. In the annals of moral enterprise, and of 
lives filled with useful deeds and fruitful activities, SAMUEL 
BRowN is worthy to take rank with a FRANKE, an OBERLIN, a 
RAIKEs, and the noble brotherhood of Christian men of like 
shape and texture,—men of quiet, simple, unobtrusive lives, but 
who stand out in strikingly bold relief from the moral inert- 
ness of the world around them, by their absorbing inexhaustible 
devotion to the mission of advancing the spiritual and intel- 
lectual well-being of their fellow-creatures, more especially of 
those who cannot or will not aid themselves. 


Art. IIL—A Memoir of the Rev. Sydney Smith, by his 
Daughter, Lady Holland. With a Selection from his Let- 
ters. Edited by Mrs Austin. In Two Volumes, New 
York : Harper & Brothers. 1855.* 


It is not without design that we have delayed to notice 
this Memoir. Other reviews have considered its subject as a 
critic, a reformer, a politician, and a wit. We design to con- 
sider him as a minister of religion ; for in this relation he was 
truly a remarkable man. In thus viewing him, we shall ex- 
amine his religious writings, as well as observe him in his bio- 
graphy and letters. 

Sydney Smith was born at Woodford, in Essex, 1771; re- 
ceived his early education at Winchester, and then went to New 
College, Oxford, where nothing special is recorded of him, ex- 
cept that he obtained, first, a scholarship, and then a professor- 
ship, yielding about a hundred pounds a year. After this, he 

* We would not probably have thought of republishing this article in this 
country, had we not been provoked by observing that Mr Smith’s most dis- 
creditable articles in the Edinburgh Review, had been recently brought out at 


London jin one of the shilling numbers of “ Readable Books ” published by 
Henry Vizetelly, Gough Square.—Z. B. F. E. R. 
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deliberately resolved to enter the church. When Dr Johnson, 
in his time of need, was offered a good living if he should enter 
into orders, he declined it, saying, “I have not the requisites, 
and I cannot, in my conscience, shear the sheep which I am 
unable to feed.” But Sydney Smith had no difficulty in an- 
swering the Bishop, that he was “inwardly moved by the Holy 
Ghost to take upon him this office and ministration, to serve 
God for the promoting of his glory, and the edifying of his 
people ;” and to believe, according to the Liturgical service, 
that it is an office that requires us “never to cease from our 
labour, care, and diligence, till we have done all that lieth in us, 
according to our bounden duty, towards all such as are com- 
mitted to our care, in order to bring them to a ripeness and per- 
fection of stature in Christ Jesus.” 

His first scene of ministration was the parish of Netherhaven, 
near Amesbury, a village consisting of a few scattered farms 
and cottages. It is often no disadvantage for a young clergy- 
man to be called to labour at first in a small and obscure parish, 
where the mind and heart can be well disciplined. Even if no 
field of extensive usefulness be at once offered, he can remain 
quiet, trimming his secret lamp, which may one day shed its 
light far and wide. Some of the most eminent ministers in the 
church of God have been thus trained. Bishop Wilson, the 
excellent and devout Bishop of Sodor and Man, after his ordi- 
nation, was appointed to a small curacy, where he lived in great 
retirement ; where his annual stipend was but thirty pounds, 
but where he was eminently fitted for the conspicuous station 
in the church which he ultimately occupied. It was so with 
Hooker, who was at first settled in a poor and thinly populated 
parish, containing less than two hundred inhabitants. And 
Doddridge used often to remark, how grateful he was that he 
was thus early called to such a situation, and how it prepared 
him for extensive usefulness in a higher sphere. 

Did Sydney Smith feel and act thus? Did he, according to 
his ordination vow, regard his office as one of high responsibi- 
lity? He found his parishioners ignorant, unrefined, and mise- 
rable. Did he, feeling the value of their souls, strive to en- 
lighten, and refine, and make them happy? Did he instruct 
the illiterate, reprove the wicked, exhort the negligent, alarm 
the presumptuous, strengthen the weak, visit the sick, comfort 
the afflicted, and reclaim the wandering? If he had acted thus, 
“the wilderness,” in a moral sense, “would have been glad, 
and the desert would have rejoiced, and blossomed as the rose.” 
But instead of this, he complained of want of society, of books, 
of food, of everything ; and, at the end of two years, resigned 
his living. After this, he departed with the eldest son of the 
squire to whom he was tutor, and engaged to go with him to 
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the University of Weimar, in Saxony ; but in consequence of 
the disturbances in Germany, occasioned by the war, he went to 
Edinburgh. He arrived at that city in 1797, with his pupil 
Beach, and remained there about five or six years ; associated 
with politicians and men of science, attended the medical lec- 
tures at the university, and, as a Dissenter, preached occasion- 
ally for Bishop Sandford in the Episcopal chapel. He was not, 
however, much known as a clergyman, but distinguished as 
uniting with Jeffrey and others in the establishment of the 
Edinburgh Review, and appreciated for his talents—especially 
for his wit and satire. 

We are not of those who believe that satire in itself is wrong, 
or inconsistent with love to God or man. If not wantonly 
indulged ; if restrained within due bounds, it may be not only 
harmless, but useful. We have in Scripture striking examples 
of it: in Elijah’s address to the prophets of Baal (i Kings, 
xviii. 27); in the exposure of idolatry in Isaiah (Isa. xliv. 9, &c.) ; 
in the irony of Paul to the Corinthians (1 Cor. iv. 8; 2 Cor. xi. 
19.) Its good effects have often been seen. Evils and follies 
once prevalent have ceased to exist, because they have become 
so ridiculous as to excite shame. By this means, Cervantes did 
real service to his country ; Erasmus furthered the Reformation ; 
and even the profane Lucian, “though his heart did not mean 
so,” advanced the cause of Christianity by the happy applica- 
tion of his wit to the follies of paganism. 

But against whom and what did Sydney Smith exercise his 
wit and sarcasm? Evidently, though not professedly, against 
that religion of which he was the minister, and which, on the 
day of his ordination, he had vowed to advance; evidently 
against the true friends and advocates of divine truth. 

At this time a change, which had begun, was advancing in 
the Church of England in favour of Evangelical religion. A 
life-giving spirit was everywhere springing up. Instead of the 
secularity which characterized the clergy, and made them satis- 
fied, if they only regularly received their tithes, and a drowsy 
indifference among the people, if they only were christened, 
confirmed, and received the sacrament, many of the former 
were beginning to learn the true nature of the ministerial office, 
and to feel that its grand design was to save souls ; and many 
of the latter were enlightened to see that true religion was more 
than a decent attention to external rites and ceremonies ; that 
it consisted in supremely loving God, delighting in his precepts, 
living a life of faith upon his Son, giving up all for Christ, 
labouring after conformity to his image, and striving for the 
advancement of his cause. Imbibing this spirit, the friends of 
religion, individually, and by means of concentrated action of 
various societies and associations, everywhere spread abroad 
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evangelical truth, and endeavoured to give vitality to a dead 
church, and purity to a corrupt world. Against an ardent and 
persevering zeal in propagating such principles, violent opposi- 
tion was to be expected. Under the banner of this opposition 
Sydney Smith ranged himself; and by one peculiarity, not doc- 
—— discussion, but bitter sarcasm, he stood in the very front 
rank. 

The first production on this subject which he issued, was an 
article in the Edinburgh Review on “ Methodism,” by which 
was meant evangelical religion; or, to use his own definition— 
“We use the term to designate the Calvinistic and Arminian 
Methodists and the evangelical of the Church of England— 
these three classes of fanatics—not troubling ourselves to point 
out the finer shades and nice discriminations of lunacy, but 
treating them all as in one general conspiracy against common 
sense, and rational, orthodox Christianity.” 

In the discussion of this subject, the author is careful to tell 
us that he is no infidel. “It has been our good fortune to be 
acquainted with many truly religious persons, both in the Pres- 
byterian and Episcopalian churches; and from their manly, 
rational, and serious characters, our conceptions of true practi- 
cal piety have been formed.” The religion which he professes, 
and of which he is the minister, is Christianity shorn of its 
beams, and deprived of all those peculiar qualities which the 
hand of God has stamped upon it; a religion which lets con- 
science sleep, while the heart is unchanged, and by which a 
man is lulled into a state of complete self-complacency ; a 
Christianity, if it deserve the name, which has in it nothin 
worthy of its Author ; nothing great or noble ; nothing spirit; 
or holy ; nothing raised above the world; nothing, in short, 
which puts to shame the claims of a Pagan philosophy, Pos- 

ing such a religion, not of divine, but of human workman- 
ship, why should he flee to infidelity, and deny the authenticity 
of the Scriptures? Why should he not love, and defend, and 
worship it ? 

He shows the sentiments of the evangelical party by quoting 
largely from their organs, or monthly magazines ; endeavours 
to prove that their “religion is not the religion which is estab- 
lished by law and encouraged by national provision,” and pro- 
mises to present their “opinions and habits as objects of curio- 
sity and importance.” hat are these opinions? They are 
the simple and fundamental doctrines of the special providence 
of God, the corruption of man, the necessity of faith in the 
Redeemer, the importance of holiness, the inefficacy of preach- 
ing and the sacraments without the influences of the Holy 
Spirit. These doctrines, expressed sometimes in narratives, 
sometimes by notices, and sometimes by essays, are held up to 
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ridicule, and regarded as the very cant of fanaticism. Take 
the following, which expresses his views of religion, sneers at 
divine grace, and conveys a personal sarcasm :—“ We had 
hitherto supposed that the disciples of the established churches 
in England and Scotland had been Christians, and that after 
baptism, duly performed by the appointed ministers, and par- 
ticipation in the customary worship of these two churches, 
Christianity was the religion of which they were to be con- 
sidered members. We see, however, in these publications, men 
of twenty and thirty years of age first called to the knowledge 
of Christ, under a sermon by the Rev. Mr Venn, or first ad- 
mitted into the church under a sermon by the Rev. Mr. 
Romaine. The apparent admission turns out to have been a 
mere mockery, and the pseudo-Christian to have had no religion 
at all, till the business was really and effectually done under 
these sermons by Mr Venn and Mr Romaine.” That which 
gives joy to angels seems to him the source of sacrilegious 
mockery. For instance, a letter from a pious chaplain of a man- 
of-war, found in the Evangelical Magazine :—“ Off Cadiz, Nov. 
25, 1806.—My dear Friend,—I have only time to tell you that 
the work of God seems to prosper. Many are under convic- 
tions, and some, I trust, are converted. I preach every night, 
and am obliged to have a private meeting afterwards with those 
who wish to speak about their souls. Capt. raises no ob- 
jection. I have nearly a hundred hearers every night at six 
o'clock. Pray for us.” And another letter from the sailing- 
master of his Majesty’s ship “ Tonnant” :—“ It is with satisfac- 
tion that I can now inform you that God has deigned, in a yet 
greater degree, to own the weak efforts of his servant, to turn 
many from Satan to himself. Many are called here, as is plain 
to be seen, by their pensive looks and deep sighs. Ovyr thirteen 
are now increased to upwards of thirty.” Nothing seems to 
provoke the defender of “rational and orthodox religion,” more 
than the following facts :—‘“ We must remember that the Evan- 
gelicals have formed a powerful party in the House of Commons, 
who, by the neutrality which they affect, and partly adhere to, 
are courted both by ministers and the Opposition ; that they 
have gained complete possession of the India House ; and under 
the pretence, or perhaps with the serious intention of educating 
young people for India (as much as they dare without provok- 
ing attention) in their own particular tenets.” 

The gross misrepresentations which he gives of the whole 
Evangelical party, are too numerous to be repeated. He says, 
“they lay very little stress upon practical righteousness ; they 
say a great deal about faith, and very little about works; what 
are commonly called the mysterious parts of religion are brought 
into the foreground much more than the doctrines which lead 
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to practice.” They are always gloomy and unhappy :—“ En- 
nui, wretchedness, groans, and sighs, are the offerings which 
these unhappy men make to a Deity who has covered the earth 
with gay colours, and scented it with rich perfumes. They hate 
pleasure and amusements. No theatre, no cards, no dancing, 
no punchinello, no dancing-dogs, no blind fiddlers. All the 
amusements of the rich and of the poor must disappear, where- 
ever these gloomy people get a footing.” It is a religion which 
leads to insanity :—‘“ There is not a mad-house in England 
where a considerable part of the patients have not been driven 
to insanity by the extravagance of these people. We cannot 
enter such places without seeing a number of honest artizans, 
covered with blankets, and calling themselves angels and 
apostles, who, if they had remained contented with the instruc- 
tion of men of learning and education, would have been sound 
masters of their own trade, sober Christians, and useful mem- 
bers of society.” 

We have observed a remarkable coincidence between the lan- 
guage of Chief-Justice Jeffreys, at the trial of Baxter, and that 
of the reviewer in this article. The judge cried out, “These 
fellows have appropriated God to themselves: ‘Lord, we are 
thy people, thy peculiar people, thy dear people!’” “And 
then,” the historian adds, “he snorted, and squeaked through 
his nose, and clenched his hands, and lifted up his eyes, mim- 
icking their manner, and running on furiously, as he said they 
they used to preach and pray.” Sydney Smith says, “They 
consider themselves as constituting a chosen and separate 
people, living in a land of athiests and voluptuaries. The ex- 
pressions by which they designate their own sects, are, the dear 
people, the elect, the people of God. The rest of mankind are 
carnal people, and the people of this world. The children of 
Israel were not more separated, through the favour of God, 
from the Egyptians than they are, in their own estimation, from 
the rest of mankind.” 

Throughout the whole article, eee valuable in the 
Christian religion is made the subject of sport, with an asperity 
worthy of Voltaire. Evangelical truth before this been 
opposed, and at that time was impugned with violence and mis- 
representation ; but it had never been held up to such contempt 
(particularly by a professed Christian), and by invective so bit- 
ter. Compared with it, Lavington’s “Comparison between 
Popery and Methodism ” is lenient, and Swift's treatise on the 
“ Operations of the Spirit” is but little worse. 

ho were the men thus held up to scorn, and exposed to the 
most unsparing sarcasm? They were some of the best ministers 
of the Church of England, who adhered to its articles and con- 
stitution. Such men as Romaine, the Milners, Venn, Cecil, 
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Newton, Scott, Porteous, Goode, Cadogan, Simeon, and a host 
of others like them ; and laymen, like Wilberforce, Teignmouth, 
Cowper, Thornton, Mrs More, and numerous others of a kindred 
spirit. These he stigmatizes, and some of them personally, as 
Methodists, enthusiasts, fanatics, and schismatics, because they 
make a distinction between nominal and real religion ; because 
they speak of Christian experience as applicable to the exercises 
of the pious mind ; because they are ready to inquire into attain- 
ments in humility, faith, hope, and love, as the fruit and graces 
of the Holy Spirit. Let any unprejudiced man read the Scrip- 
ture, however slightly, and compare with it this article, and he 
must be convinced that the author was not a secret and con- 
cealed, but an open and avowed, enemy of the religion of the 
Bible. 

The next article that appeared on religion, from the same pen, 
and in the same Review, was on the subject of “ Missions in 
India.” 

For many years this subject had excited public attention. 
Long before this period, societies had been formed for the pro- 
pene of the Gospel in that interesting land. The “Society 

or the Promotion of Christian Knowledge” had employed men 
from other countries, particularly from Denmark and Germany, 
to labour in that field; and the names of Ziegenbalg, and 
Grundler, and afterwards of Swartz and Gerické, are familiar to 
all who are in any degree acquainted with the peninsula of 
India. The work, however, was much retarded by the want of 
more labourers. At length several Dissenting bodies co-operated 
in the great undertaking, and in a little time outstripped the 
elder society. The “ London Missionary Society,” composed of 
various Christian denominations, was instituted, and sent its 
missionaries to India, as well as to other parts of the world ; 
and the evangelical portion of the National Church, rejoicing 
in their zeal, and vigour, and self-devotion, longed to imitate 
them, and to unite in heart, if not in form, in illuminating the 
dark corners of the earth. Above all, the Baptist missions had 
displayed a zeal worthy of such a cause ; they bore an honour- 
able testimony for the faith of Jesus, and not without success ; 
they saw several poor and ignorant idolaters “turned from 
dead works to serve the living God,” and the light of revelation 
rising upon many who were groping in the “ region and shadow 
of death.” The father of this mission, at Serampore, was the 
venerable Dr Carey. He, and those who were associated with 
him—Ward, Marsham, and others—encountered many diffi- 
culties; but these difficulties tended only to animate their vigi- 
lance, and awaken their zeal. ‘ 
_ The time when Sydney Smith wrote on the subject, was an 
interesting period. e British acquisition of power in India 
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had been so rapid and extensive, that nearly sixty milions of 
inhabitants had submitted to its control. It was a period when 
Christians felt that this immense population had a claim on 
their justice and benovolence ; that they. owed them instruction 
and protection ; that they were bound to dispel the gross delu- 
sions of their religion, and to correct the flagrant enormities of 
their conduct, by imparting, in a greater degree than they had 
done, the truth of Christianity. It was a period when the sub- 
ject of the renewal of the charter of the East India Company 
was shortly to come before Parliament ; and when there was a 
general anxiety that in the new charter a clause should be in- 
troduced, authorizing a wide dissemination of Christian princi- 
ples, and the removal of many long-existing obstacles. It was 
a period when Corrie, and Thomason, and Henry Martyn 
were in the field ; when the venerable Buchanan was exciting at- 
tention by his “ Christian Researches in Asia,” his “ Star in the 
East,” and his “ Apology for promoting Christianity in India.” 

But while the friends of the Redeemer were cherishing this 
missionary zeal ; while they felt that “necessity was laid upon 
them” to send the Gospel to that great Indian empire which Pro- 
vidence had put into their hands; while the diffusion of the 
Scriptures and their translation into so many of the languages 
of the East were preparing the way for the living voice of the 
preacher ; while so many Seannted Pagans were ready to “ cast 
their idols to the moles and the bats,” so many dark under- 
standings waiting to be enlightened, so many aching hearts 
longing to be comforted, there sprung up a most violent and 
pertinacious opposition. For a long time a strong and deep- 
rooted prejudice had prevailed against missions, which was at 
length succeeded by a still, but virulent hostility. At last 
* came an explosion of temper which had long been secretly at 
work ; and the Rev. Sydney Smith, for himself and others, 
felt that it should no longer be in a state of compression and 
confinement. He had the ambition to lead the van in this anti- 
missionary crusade, and make a fierce assault against all that 
is doing for the object in Church and State. Though he pro- 
fesses not to be an infidel, yet he unites with those who regard 
the effort of introducing Christianity into India as visionary 
and romantic ; who stigmatize the “ Researches” of Buchanan 
as an imposition on the public, and a libel on India ; and who 
esteem the mode proposed as calculated to remove the event to 
a great distance. To this mode he objects, “ because,” as he 
says, “the evangelical party have got possession of the Eastern 
empire. Under the auspices of the college at Fort William, 
the Scriptures are in a course of translation into the languages 
of almost the whole continent of Orienta] India ; and we per- 
ceive that in aid of this object, the Bible Society has voted a 
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very magnificent subscription. The three principal chaplains 
of our Indian settlements are (as might be expected) of prin- 
ciples exactly corresponding with the enthusiasm of their em- 
ployers at home; and their zeal upon the subject of religion 
has shone and burnt with the most exemplary fury.” is 
work being under the direction of the evangelical portion of the 
Church cannot of course be properly conducted. The author 
says: “ This is the great evil ; if the management were in the 
hands of men who were as discreet and wise in their devotion 
as they are in matters of temporal welfare, the desire of put- 
ting an end to missions might be premature and indecorous. 
But the misfortune is, the men who wield the instrument, ought 
not, in common sense and propriety, to be trusted with it for a 
single instant. Upon this subject they are quite insane and 
ungovernable ; they would deliberately, piously, and conscien- 
tiously expose our whole Eastern empire to destruction for the 
sake of converting half a dozen Brahmins, who, after stuffing 
themselves with rum and rice, and borrowing money from the 
natives, would run away, and cover the Gospel and its pro- 


fessors with every species of impious ridicule and abuse.” 


It would seem that, in the estimation of the reviewer, the 
Hindoos do not need conversion. He says—“ They are a civil- 
ized and moral people ; and after all that has been said of their 
vices, we believe that a Hindoo is more mild and sober than 
most Europeans, and as honest and chaste.” He sums up his 
sentiments on this whole subject in the following manner :— 
“We see not the slightest prospect of success; we see much 
danger in making the attempt ; and we doubt if the conversion 
of the Hindoos would ever be more than nominal. If it is a 
duty of general benevolence to convert the brethren, it is less 
a duty to convert them than any other people, because they 


are a people highly civilized, and because you must infallibly 


subject them to infamy, and present degradation. The in- 
struments employed for these purposes, are calculated to bring 
ridicule and Ragincs upon the gospel ; and in the discretion of 
those at home, whom we consider as their patrons, we have 
not the smallest reliance ; but on the contrary, we are con- 


vinced they would behold the loss of our Indian empire, not 


with the humility of men convinced of erroneous views and 
projects, but with the pride, the exultation, and the alacrity of 
martyrs.” 

While the author thus argues with those of his own church, 
and severely denounces them, he treats with perfect levity and 
buffoonery the whole Baptist mission at Serampore. A most 
furious and unmeasured attack he makes upon the excellent Dr 
Carey—a man so faithful in sustaining the mission in Bengal ; 
so distinguished as an Oriental scholar; so eminent for the 
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many versions of the Scriptures which he had made; so be- 
loved for his humble, benevolent, and self-denied piety, To 
bring this venerable man into contempt, he quotes from his 
Journal, when he first went to India in 1793, such parts as he 
judged the most intolerable religious cant. And what are they ? 
Such things as no true Christian can condemn, but such as 
Sydney Smith was incapable of appreciating ; most repugnant 
to his taste and revolting to his principles :—“ 1793: June 16. 
—Lord’s day—a little recovered from my sickness—met for 
or and exhortation in my cabin—had a dispute with a 

rench deist.” ‘“— 30: Lord’s day.—A pleasant and profit- 
able day ; our congregation composed of ten persons” “July 
7.—Another pleasant and profitable Sabbath—our congregation 
increased one—had much sweet enjoyment with God.”—* Jan. 
25.—Lord’s day.—Found much pleasure in reading Edwards's 
sermon on the ‘Justice of God in the Perdition of Sinners.’” 
—“ April 6.—Had some sweetness to-day, especially in reading 


Edwards's sermons.” “June 8.—This evening reached Bowles, 
where we lay to for the Sabbath—felt thankful that God had 
preserved us.” “ 16.—To-day I preached twice at Malda, 





where Mr Thomas met me. Had much enjoyment, and though 
our congregation did not exceed sixteen, yet the pleasure I felt 
in having my tongue once more at liberty, I can hardly describe 
—was enabled to be faithful, and felt great affection for immor- 
tal souls.” “1796. Feb. 6—I am now in my study ; and it is 
a sweet place, because of the presence of God with the vilest of 
men. The work to which God has set his hands will infallibly 
prosper.” These ravings of fanaticism proved Dr Carey wholly 
unfit to be a missionary in India! With the same personal 
rancour he assails Ward, one of the most able of the Eastern 
missionaries, who did so much by his writings in enlightening 
the public mind on the absurdities and horrors of Paganism ; 
who was so commended for his elaborate “ View of the History, 
Literature, and Religion of the Hindoos.” Nor do the vener- 
able Danish and German missionaries escape his gross ribaldry ; 
men who had spent their lives, not in the pursuit of gain, or in 
commercial enterprises, but in removing the ignorance, profli- 
gacy, and misery of the heathen ; in making them happy in this 
world, and in the world to come. The ridicule poured out upon 
all these men, is like treating with scorn the first heralds of the 
Cross, and their immediate successors, the confessors and mar-= 
tyrs. Shall they be reverenced and preserved in grateful re- 
membrance, because they encountered the fiercest opposition in 
spreading the gospel among the nations ?—and shall those who 
imitate them, and have a congenial spirit, be held up to deri- 
sion? Yet Sydney Smith was capable of this. 

The whole article can excite no other emotions but those of 
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ing of it :—<“ It is impossible to read the strictures of the 
dinburgh Review on Missions, in an article which appeared 
under that title, without surprise that such sentiments could 
find admission in a work which possesses such just claims to 
literary mind. The anonymous writer of the article alluded to, 
with the levity of a buffoon, joined to a heart of iron and a face 
of brass, has more than insinuated that the Christianity at- 
tempted to be promoted in India, by the missionaries at Seram- 
pore, would, were it adopted, prove a serious injury to the 
natives, and that they are much happier and more virtuous 
under their present institutions. The system of religion, be it 
remembered, which these men have attempted to introduce, and 
which this Christian reviewer loads with abuse, is precisely the 
same in its doctrinal articles with that of the Church of Eng- 
land, to which he has subscribed, ex animo no doubt, his un- 
feigned assent and consent. It may be hoped, that at a time 
when the Church of England is evincing a spirit of moderation 
and forbearance, and can boast of so many prelates and digni- 
taries distinguished for their piety and learning, no clergyman, 
for the future, will be allowed to degrade himself in a similar 
manner, without the most indignant rebuke. It may possibly 
gratify certain spirits to see the Dissenters and ‘ Methodists’ 
vilified and abused ; but they will do well to remember that the 
indulgence of a profane and scoffing humour must be ultimately 
injurious, not only to Christianity, but to any Christian com- 
munity whatever ; and that to stab religion through the sides 
of fanaticism, is a stale artifice of infidels, by which the sim- 
plest can no longer be deceived.” 

Among those who entered the lists of controversy on this sub- 
ject, and who replied to this article in stern and lofty rebuke, 
was the Rev. John Styles, an eminent non-Conformist, a man of 
talent and usefulness, the author of several works that had re- 
ceived attention ; of an admirable “ Life of Brainerd,” of an 
“ Essay on Animal Creation,” of “ Pulpit Studies and Aids to 
Preaching,” and of an excellent work on the stage, which ranks 
with the treatises of Collier, Law, and Witherspoon, and which 
Foster commends and quotes in the Eclectic Review. A notice of 
him by Sydney Smith occupied another article in the Edin- 
burgh Review. It was written to ridicule rather than to con- 
vince, and contains no argument, but only a bitter sarcasm 
against a <a man and his associates. He repeats what he 
had uttered in his former articles respecting missions and the 


speaking and disgust. Robert Hall is not too severe in 
8 


evangelical party, and says that the Methodists (using the term 
in the same extensive sense as before) are “ vermin,” that should 
not complain of the means employed to destroy them. “ It is 
scarcely possible to reduce their drunken declamations to a 
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point, to grasp the wriggling lubricity of these cunning animals, 
and to-fix them in one position. They must, however, all be 
caught, killed, and cracked, in the manner and by the instru- 
ments which are found most efficacious for their destruction ; 
and the more they cry out, the greater plainly is the skill used 
against them.” And again :—“ Undoubtedly the distinction of 
mankind into godly and ungodly—if by godly is really meant 
those who apply religion to the extinction of bad passions— 
would be highly desirable. But when by that word is only in- 
tended a sect more desirous of possessing the appellation than 
of deserving it; when, under that term, are comprehended 
thousands of canting hypocrites and raving enthusiasts—men 
despicable from their ignorance, and formidable from their mad- 
ness—the distinction may hereafter prove to be truly terrific ; 
and a dynasty of fools may again sweep away both Church and 
State in one hideous ruin. There may be, at present, some 
very respectable men at the head of these maniacs, who would 
insanify them with some degree of prudence, and keep them 
only half mad, if they could. But this wont do; Bedlam will 
break loose and overpower the keepers. If the choice rested 
with us, we should say, Give us back our wolves again—our 
Danish invaders—curse us with any evil but the evil of a cant- 
ing, deluded, and Methodistical populace. Wherever it extends 
its baneful influence, the character of the English is constantly 
changed by it. Boldness and rough honesty are broken down 
into meanness, prevarication, and fraud.” 

On the subject of the introduction of Christianity into India, 
he repeats what he had before affirmed, but only with more 
violence. The following is a specimen :—“ It is not Christianity 
which is introduced there, but the debased mummery and non- 
sense of Methodists, which have little more to do with the 
Christian religion than it has to do with the religion of China. 
We send men of the highest character for the administration of 
justice and the regulation of trade ; why then are common sense 
and decency to be forgotten in religion alone, and so foolish a 
set of men allowed to engage themselves in this occupation, 
that the natives almost instinctively duck and pelt them? Our 
charge is, that they want sense, conduct, and sound religion, 
and that if they are not watched, the throat of every Euro 
in India will be cut. But these pious gentlemen care cin 
about the loss of the country. The plan, it seems, is this :—We 
are to educate India in Christianity, as a parent does his child, 
and when it is perfect in its catechism, then to pack up, quit it 
entirely, and leave it to its own management. This is the 
evangelical project for separating a colony from the parent 
country. They see nothing of the bloodshed, and massacres, 
and devastations, nor of the speeches in Parliament, squandered 
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millions, fruitless expeditions, jobs, and pensions, with which the 
loss of our Indian possessions would necessarily be -accom- 
panied ; nor will “7 see that these consequences could arise 
from the attempt, and not from the completion, of their scheme 
of conversion. We should be swept from the peninsula by 
Pagan zealots, and should lose, among other things, all chance 
of ever really converting them.” We can conceive of nothing 
more groundless, calumnious, and false, than the whole of this 
article. 

Not only against the Evangelical Magazine does he vent his 
spleen, but also against all the other organs of evangelic truth. 
He says :—“ The Kelectic Review is understood to be carried on 
upon Methodistical principles.” Of the Christian Observer, a 
work established by the evangelical members of the Church of 
England, of which Zachary Macaulay was the first editor, 
whose pages were enriched by the contributions of Lord Teign- 
mouth, Wilberforce, Thornton, Stephen, Babington, Heber, 
and others of like talents, education, and piety, he thus speaks : 
—<“ We cannot conclude without the most pointed reprobation 
of the low mischief of the Christian Observer, a publication 
which appears to have no other method of discussing a subject 
fairly open to discussion than that of accusing their antagonists 
of infidelity. No art can be more unmanly, or, if its conse- 
quences are foreseen, more wicked. If this publication had been 
the work of a single individual, we might have passed it over in 
silent disgust ; but as it is the organ of a great political reli- 
gious party in this country, we think it right to notice the very 
unworthy manner in which they are attempting to extend their 
influence. For ourselves, if there were a fair prospect of carry- 
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. ing the gospel into regions where it was before unknown ; if 


such a prospect did not expose the best possessions of the coun- 
try to extreme danger ; and if it was in the hands of men who 
were discreet as well as devout, we should esteem it a scheme of 
true piety, benevolence, and wisdom; but the baseness and 
malignity of fanaticism shall never prevent us from attacking 
its arrogance, its ignorance, and its activity.” 

The next article on the subject of evangelical religion from 
the same pen, was a review of Mrs More’s “Ccelebs in Search 
of a Wife.” 

This work, from the pen of so popular a writer, was received 
at once with universal interest ; it was regarded by the friends 
of religion as calculated to be useful ; to remove from many 
minds prejudices against real piety ; to present an inviting exhi- 
bition of Christian life and doctrine to persons of imagination 
and taste, of a certain rank and culture, who would not be dis- 
posed to seek them in more serious works. But this very cir- 
cumstance, that an evangelical spirit is diffused through it, and 
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is calculated to impress like an interesting picture, leads the 
reviewer to oppose it, and to display his usual bitterness. Mr 
and Mrs Stanley, Lucilla, and the rest, are “ the children of the 
tabernacle,” “uniformly paltry and narrow ; always trembling 
at the idea of being entertained, and thinking no Christian safe 
who is not dull.” 

In this manner, he speaks of the object of the work, and the 
manner in which it is executed :—“ The exaltation of what the 
authoress deems to be the religious, and the depreciation of 
what she considers to be the worldly character, and the influ- 
ence of both upon matrimonial happiness, form the subject of 
this novel—rather of this dramatic sermon. The machinery 
upon which the subject of the discourse is suspended is of the 
slightest and most artificial texture, bearing every mark of haste, 
and possessing not the slightest claim to merit. Events there 
are none, and scarcely a character of any interest. The book is 
intended to convey religious advice ; and no more labour ap- 
pears to have been bestowed upon the story than was merely 
sufficient to throw it out of the dry didactic form.” 

More than once he misrepresents the meaning of the authoress, 
to introduce a low jest, which degenerates into mere farce, and 
much of which is too indecent to be quoted. Among other 
“ methodistical” sentiments, the reviewer is particularly severe 
against Mrs More for speaking of the dangerous tendency of 
dramatic entertainments. He says :—“ The finest exhibitions 
of talent and the most successful moral lessons at the theatre are 
interdicted. There is something in the word playhouse which 
seems to be so closely connected in the minds of these people 
with sin and Satan, that it stands in their vocabulary for every 
species of abomination.” But he not only tolerates the theatre 
as an innocent amusement, but recommends it as one of the 
best means of continuing virtuous, and reforming the vicious. 
He adds :—“ Where is every feeling more roused in favour of 
virtue than at a good play? Where is goodness so feelingly, so 
enthusiastically learned ? What so solemn, as to see the excel- 
lent passions of the human heart called forth by a great actor, 
animated by a great poet? What wretched infatuation to in- 
terdict such amusements as these! What a blessing that man- 
kind can be allured from sensual gratifications, and find relaxa- 
tion and pleasure in such pursuits !” 

If we were not acquainted with the sentiments and language 
of Sydney Smith, we should think it incredible that a professed 
advocate of religion and morals, a minister of the Christian re- 
ligion, shou!d in this manner undertake the defence of the stage ; 
virtually, to regard it as one of our best institutions, and to 
esteem it a powerful means for the promotion of virtue ; virtu- 
ally to desire its continuance ; and so declare that its cessation 
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would be a great moral evil. By Christians of all ages, and of 
every denomination, it has been acknowledged that the theatre 
is calculated to corrupt the morals, to instil dangerous and cor- 
rupt maxims, to root out of the heart every religious ee 
by its immodest allusions, coarse profaneness, and shameless 
blasphemies. Yet here a minister of religion asks, “ Where is 

ness so feelingly, so enthusiastically learned?” Why this 
ardent attachment to the theatre? A reason may be found. 
Because he would there be freed from the sight of those religious 
fanatics and madmen, who it is certain would not be present ; 
because he would enjoy perfect immunity from Puritanism, cant, 
and rank Methodism ; because, if he did find them there, he 
would discover them on the stage exposed to ridicule and con- 
tempt—a subject with which he was intimately familiar ; in the 
exhibition of which he would be an admirable critic. 

These were the last articles on this subject which Sydney 
Smith published in the Edinburgh Review. We acknowledge 
that the satire is keen, and the sarcasm bitter, but against what 
are they levelled? Not against the follies and vices of man- 
kind; not against what deserves our contempt and abhorrence, 
but against virtue, and truth, and religion: against some of the 
best men that England has produced, whose personal character 
they misrepresent, and whose individual reputation they endea- 
vour to destroy. Such criticisms are little to be distinguished 
from scandal and defamation, and what aggravates the offence 
is, that the author never, in any degree, regretted it. When, 
in 1840, thirty years afterwards, he consented to publish his 
contributions in volumes, these articles he would not omit; he 
said, “I see very little in my Review's to alter or repent of ; what 
I thought evil then, I think evil now.” 

These thirty years were pregnant with changes in the reli- 
gious and moral condition of society, which must have presented 
to him many points of inquiry. He had seen India in a differ- 
ent aspect from what it was when he assailed its missions ;— 
schools, colleges, ministers of different denominations everywhere 
multiplied. He had seen prejudices giving way, and all Chris- 
tendom united in this hallowed enterprise. He had ceased to 
hear apologies for heathenism, the sickly whinings once uttered 
over the injuries of a meek and innocent idolatry ; the false 
alarms of danger incurred by the entrance of Christians into the 
East, and base and unfounded charges on the missionaries as 
the authors of revolt. He had seen silenced the tongue of ca- 
lumny against the Baptist mission, and justice done to Carey, 
and Ward, and Marshman. He had seen those whom he had 
stigmatized as evangelical, and branded by the odious name of 
fanatics, passing away. He had read, or might have read, the 
memoirs of Buchanan, of Henry Martyn, of Thomas Scott, of Wil- 
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berforce, of Hannah More, and others like them. He had seen 
the evangelical spirit spreading in the army, in the navy, in the 
House of Parliament, in the ministry, from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to the humblest curate; and yet no sensation of re- 
gret is felt for his conduct ; he “ wrote no line which he wished 
now to blot :” he could say, “J see very little in my Reviews to 
alter or vepent of.” This raises to its utmost height the enor- 
mity of his conduct, and compels us to say with Robert Hall 
(im the passage already quoted), “such a writer has the levity 
of a buffoon, a heart of iron, and a face of brass.” 

At the time these reviews appeared, Sydney Smith was resid- 
ing in London. He preached for a time at the Foundling Hos- 
pital, and was morning preacher at Fitzroy Chapel. Little, 
however, is said in his Memoirs of the effect of his preaching. 
It would be almost folly to suppose that its design was to make 
men religious, to lead them to exercise “ repentance towards 
God and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ:” this would be the 
height of Methodism—to preach about faith, and atonement, 
and grace, would be most intolerable cant. About this time he 
published two volumes of sermons. We find in them a marked 
absence of discussion on all the essential features of the gospel, 
so that they have little or no claim to be denominated Chris- 
tian, supposing Christianity to be, to proclaim salvation to 
perishing sinners, through faith in Christ, and by the regenera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit. “Tis true he exhorts his hearers not to 
be openly immoral and vicious, and yet as earnestly exhorts 
them not to be Puritans, or Methodists, or Meetingers ; to avoid 
the cant of Deism as they would that of Evangelicalism. To 
shew his utter ignorance of Scripture, it would be amusing, if 
treating on any other subject, to see his continued misquotations. 
The apostle’s language, “ Pray without ceasing,” is quoted as 
“ praying in every season ;” the touching prayer of our Saviour, 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do,” as 
“Lord, forgive them ;’ the declaration of John the Baptist, 
“ Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand,” as that of an 
apostle ; the caution of Solomon, “ Be not righteous overmuch,” 
as that of St Paul; and the words of Simeon, “ Lord, now let- 
test thou thy servant depart in peace,” as the words of the 
Psalmist ! 

However dull and frigid he may be on other topics in his 
sermons, yet when Methodism is his theme, he always kindles, 
and has abundant fire and warmth. Never do we see the love 
of Christ inspiring the heart of Paul with more energy than does 
this subject the soul of Sydney Smith. If the apostle intro- 
duces his loved topic at all seasons, so this defender of “ ra- 
tional religion” embraces every opportunity of bringing into 
notice his favourite theme. Besides having a whole sermon on 
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the subject, he seeks for every occasion to inveigh against it as 
the great prevailing evil of the age. So concerned is he for his 
country, that in his “Sermon on the Duties of the Queen,” he 
cautions her against it :—“It will be a sad vexation to all loyal 
hearts and to all rationally pious minds, if our sovereign should 
fall into the common error of mistaking fanaticism for religion, 
and in this way flinging an air of discredit upon real devotion. 
It is, I am afraid, unquestionably the fault of the age; her youth 
and her sex do not make it more improbable, and the warmest 
efforts of that description of persons will not be wanting to gain 
over a convert so illustrious and so important. Should this take 
place, the consequences will be serious and distressing ; the land 
will be inundated with hypocrisy ; absurdity will be heaped upon 
absurdity ; there will be a race of folly and extravagance for 
royal favour, and he who is farthest removed from reason, will 
make the nearest approach to distinction.” 

In his posthumous sermons, in which there is much larceny 
from others, particularly from Barrow, he uses great caution 
in avoiding an expression that savours of such cant; and to 
effect his object, changes words and phrases; substitutes for 
the “ practice of piety,” our “ holy religion,” and for the words 
“righteous,” “holy, “godly,” puts in their place, “the moral 
fitness of things,” “ the virtues and sanctions of Christianity.” 

But it was not so much as a preacher or writer of sermons 
that Sydney Smith was so distinguished, when he went from 
Edinburgh to London, and made the latter city his residence. 
It was rather as a friend and jovial companion of politicians 
and men of literature, who admired his wit and sought his 
society ; who were pleased with his constitutional and excessive 
gayety of spirits; and yet not displeased with his views of 
religion. Among these men his reputation spread widely ; he 
was elected a member of one of their clubs, and was generally 
present at their convivial meetings. In these circles, he was 

re-eminent ; in the Memoir, much is said of the powers of his 

umour and sarcasm ; very much told of that infectious wit 
which was perfectly irresistible ; which forced peals of laughter 
from every guest, and “set the table in a roar.” We are 
informed how, on one of these festive occasions, he personated 
before a young Scotchman, Sir Sydney Smith (for as such he 
had been introduced to him), how he assumed the military 
character, performed the part of Acre to perfection, fought all 
his battles over again, and showed how he charged the Turks, 
to the complete and permanent deception of the Highland 
ensign. We are told how he denied that he was the author of 
“the letters of. Peter Plymley,” and how he reported that 
Dugald Stewart was the author, or generally supposed to be so. 
On these occasions the “evangelicals” would be a fine subject 
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of satire, and no doubt, were often held up to ridicule, to the 
amusement of his companions. And judging from some of his 
letters, we should think, in order to embellish his speech, and 
give a high relish to a story, that he would, Swift-like, occasion- 
ally utter a profane expression. 

He was, in time, elevated to the Johnson Club, so called, 
because it was instituted by Dr Johnson and his friends. 
Here too, he speedily arose to the first rank, and was distin- 
guished for his mirth; and at times so excessively jovial that 
if he who had originally formed the company, and whose name 
it bears, had come to the light of day, he would have again 
said, with strong emotion—“ This merriment of ns is 
most disgusting.” But to all such things Sydney Smith was 
perfectly indifferent ; he would eat and drink, talk and jest, 
go into such company and visit such places as he pleased, 
without any of the restraints of his clerical profession. He 
held in this respect all the independence of Swift. Of the 
latter person his biographer says—‘“ He could not forbear 
indulging the peculiarity of his humour, when an opportunity 
occurred, whatever might be the impropriety of the time and 
place. Upon his coming to Laracor, he gave public notice 
that he would read prayers on Wednesday and Friday, which 
had not been the custom, and accordingly the bell was rung, 
and he ascended the desk. But, having sat some time, with no 
other auditor than his clerk Roger, he began, ‘ Dearly beloved 
Roger, the Scripture moveth you and me in sundry places ;’ 
pe so proceeded to the end of the service, Of the same kind 
was his race with Dr Raymond, vicar of Trim, soon after he 
was made dean of St Patrick’s. Swift had dined one Sunday 
with Raymond, and when the bells had done ringing for even- 
ing prayers, he said, ‘ Raymond, I bet you a crown that I will 
begin prayers before you this afternoon.” The wager was accept- 
ed, and immediately they both ran as fast as they could, to the 
church. Raymond, the nimbler of the two, arrived first at 
the door, and when he entered the church, walked decently 
towards the reading-desk. Swift never slackened his pace, but 
running up the aisle, left Raymond behind him ; and stepping 
into the desk, and without putting on the surplice, or opening 
the book, began the service in an audible voice.” Sydney 
Smith, in like manner, for the sake of a good jest, would sac- 
rifice everything, lay aside his clerical character, and renounce 
all personal dignity. The Memoir is full of instances—one is 
sufficient. When, on one occasion, an extraordinary good 
story was told him, he wished to monopolize it, and offered to 
the narrator five shillings for the exclusive right of it for a 
week. The bargain was struck and the money paid down ; 
and for a week, he laughed most heartily himself, and made 
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others laugh, almost to exhaustion. From the same love of 
merriment, he chose as his text for his farewell sermon at 
Berkley Fitzroy Chapel, “thou shalt not commit adultery ;” 
seeming to adopt the suggestion of another facetious preben- 
dary, Sterne, who advises a clergyman, when at a loss for a 
text that suited a sermon, to select the 9th verse of the second 
chapter of Acts: “ Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites, and 
the dwellers in Mesopotamia, and in Judea, and Cappadocia, 
in Pontus, and Asia.” 

We shall not follow the subject of the Memoir into his poli- 
tical career, nor speak of his political writings, nor consider his 
political speeches. The time at length arrived, when the 
my which he had long advocated came into power ; then he 
ooked for his reward for having fought the good fight, and 
anticipated an increase of happiness, according to his frequent 
declaration—*“ I am happier for every new guinea which I 
gain.” For his services, he was rewarded with the living of 
Foston-le-Clary, afterwards exchanged for Combe Florey, near 
Taunton—then appointed to the Prebendal stall of Bristol ; 
and at length, through the influence of Lord Grey, made resi- 
dentiary Canon of St Paul’s Cathedral. He was not, however, 
satisfied with these preferments, and aimed at a_ bishopric. 
His biographer thus speaks of it :—“ I know that he felt deeply, 
to the hour of his death, that those by whose side he had 
fought for fifty years so bravely and honestly in their adver- 
sity, and with the most unblemished reputation as a clergy- 
man, should in their prosperity never have offered a bishop- 
ric, that which they were bestowing on many, only known at 
that time, according to public report, for their mediocrity, or 
unpopularity.” 

Swift (for we are compelled, in spite of ourselves, to turn 
continually from the Canon of St Paul’s to the Dean of St 
Patrick’s,) in like manner, sought and expected an Episco- 
pate in England—“but,” says his biographer, “ archbishop 
Sharpe having represented him to her Majesty as a man whose 
Christianity was very questionable, and being supported in 
this by a very great lady, it was given to another.’ Such, it 
seems, was the reason why the honour was not bestowed on the 
other expectant. His warmest political friends thought it 
would be carrying the jest too far, to make Sydney Smith a 
bishop. He defends himself against the charges, by the follow- 
ing letter to Lord Russell : “ I defy -—— to quote one single pas- 
sage of my writing, contrary to the doctrines of the Church. I 
defy him to mention a single action of my life which he can 
call immoral. The only thing he could charge me with, would 
be high spirits and much innocent nonsense. I am distin- 
guished as a preacher, and sedulous as a parochial clergyman. 
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His real charge against me is, that I am a high-spirited, ho- 
nest, uncompromising man, whom he and all the bench of bish- 
ops could not turn upon vital questions; this is the reason 
why, as far as depends upon others, I am not a bishop.” 

Resigning himself to his fate, and professing to “have lost 
all wish to become a bishop,” he confined himself to St Paul’s, 
where he was required to “do duty” for three months in the 
year ; and where he preached some excellent sermons, the 
most of which, it appears, were not of his own composition. 
For one that was much admired, he was indebted to our coun- 
try, as he tells us in a letter to Lady Grey :—“ I think Chan- 
ning an admirable writer. Yet admirable as his sermon on 
war is, I have the vanity to think my own equally good ; 
and you will be the more inclined to agree with me in this 
comparison, when I tell you that I preached in St Paul’s the 
identical sermon which Lord Grey so much admired. I thought 
I could not write anything half so good ; so I preached Chan- 
ning. 

it is wonderful that he should have condescended to own that 
any good could proceed from us, and to acknowledge his obliga- 
tions. For, as a country, we have been honoured by incurring 
the severest vituperation of one who loaded with calumny some 
of the best men and women that ever lived. It was Sydney 
Smith that said, “ Literature the Americans have none—no na- 
tive literature, we mean ; it is all imported. They hada Frank- 
lin, indeed ; and may afford to live for half a century on his 
fame. There is, or was, a Mr Dwight, who wrote some poems, 
and his baptismal name was Timothy. There is also a small 
account of Virginia by Jefferson, and an Epic by Joel Barlow ; 
and some pieces of pleasantry by Mr Irving. But why should 
the Americans write books, when a six weeks’ passage brings 
them in their own tongue, our sense, science, and genius, in 
bales and hogsheads. They have made no approaches to the 
heroic, either in their morality or their character. Since the 
period of their separation from us, a far greater proportion of 
their statesmen, artists, and political writers have been foreigners, 
than ever occurred before in the history of any civilised and 
educated people. During the years of their independence, they 
have done absolutely nothing for the sciences, for the arts, for 
literature, or even for the statesmen-like studies of politics, or 
political economy. In the four quarters of the globe, who reads 
an American book?’ At a later period, he says: “There ap- 
pears not at this moment in America one man of any consider- 
able talents.” Afterwards he adds, “ Mrs Trollope’s picture of 
American manners is excellent—why should they not be ridi- 
culed?’ This is but a small specimen of his obloquy and abuse. 

His petition to the American Congress respecting the repu- 
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diation of some of the States, and the letters that followed, are 
well known. He had invested money in the Pennsylvania State 
funds ; and because the interest was not regularly paid, he em- 
braced the opportunity of publishing his disappointment and 
spite ; of declaring—“ I meddle in these matters, because I hate 
fraud, pity the misery it has occasioned, and mourn over the 
hatred it has excited against free institutions.” Such oppro- 
brious epithets as he was accustomed to use to others, he pours 
out most copiously against the inhabitants of Pennsylvania ; he 
abuses them for their dishonesty, calls them “men who prefer 
any load of infamy, however great, to any pressure of taxation, 
however light,” and tells them that their “ government is un- 
stable, in the very foundations of social life.” 

From the “Letters and Correspondence,” we see in him no 
little excitement on the subject Writing to his friends, he 
says :—“ I hope you were pleased with my attack upon the 
Americans—they really deserved it—it is a monstrous and in- 
creasing villany. Fancy a meeting in Philadelphia, convened 
by public advertisement, where they came to resolutions that 
the debt was too great for the people to pay ; that the people 
could not pay it, and ought not to pay it. It is a fortunate 
thing for the world that the separate American States are mak- 
ing such progress in dishonesty, and are absolutely refusing to 
pay their debts) They would soon have been too formidable if 
they had added the moral of good faith to their physical strength. 
I verily believe they are cracking; for a nation cannot exist in 
such a state of morals. There is nothing in the crimes of kings 
worse than this villany of democracy.” After all this, there was 
no occasion for him to say—“I envy Lord Byron for his skill 
in satirical nomenclature.” 

In following Sydney Smith through the evening of his days, 
we hoped that we should at last see some of that seriousness and 
sobriety which become the man of years, the professed Christian, 
and the minister of religion. But he had such a dread of gra- 
vity, and such a horror of solemnity, that he would not yield, 
but fought against them most vigorously, even when life was 
closing and the grave opening. At the age of seventy-two he 
writes to a friend—“ 1 am learning to sing some of Moore’s 
songs, which I think I shall do to great perfection ”—no doubt 
some of those convivial songs which would lead him to drive 
away melancholy. It was probably suggested by a visit which 
the poet had made to him a few weeks before; for he says— 
“We have had little Tommy Moore here, who seemed to be very 
much pleased with his visit ; he talked and sung in his peculiar 
fashion, like any nightingale of the ‘ Flower Valley,’ to the de- 
light of us all.” After the death of Sydney Smith, this poet was 
applied to, to write the memoir of his friend, but his serious and 
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sudden illness prevented. It was truly unfortunate that the de- 
sign was not executed. It would have been peculiarly fitting 
for two such intimate friends to be thus associated; for the 
minister of religion, to whom Byron dedicated some stanzas in 
his “ Don Juan,” to have his life written by Thomas Moore. 

But little is said of his death, nothing of his feelings, in view 
of the past, or hope of the future. It was to be expected that 
these things would be hurried over. One last saying, however, 
is striking, uttered when he must have known that there was no 
hope of recovery—“ I feel so weak, both in body and mind, that 
I verily believe that if the knife were put into my hand, I should 
not have strength or energy enough to stick it into a Dissenter.” 
There is “a ruling passion strong in death ;” there are excep- 
tions to the remark of Young, 


“Men may live fools ; but fools they cannot die.” 


Though Sydney Smith was through life an enemy of evan- 
gelical religion, and a very unsuitable man for the clerical pro- 
fession, there is much to admire in the manly perseverance with 
which he laboured in an obscure parish, for the improvement of 
the people according to his own standard of religion. He was 
a disappointed man, more to be pitied than either admired or 
imitated. 





Art. IV.—The Church—Its Perpetuity. 


THE Church is perpetual. Of this there is, among Christians, 
neither doubt nor dispute. But as to what is meant both by 
the subject and predicate of this proposition, there exist radi- 
cally different views. By the Church, Romanists understand 
the external visible society united in the profession of the same 
faith, by communion in the sacraments, and subjection to bishops 
having succession, especially to the Roman Pontiff. The per- 
petuity of the Church, therefore, must on their theory include 
the continued existence of an organised society, professing the 
true faith; the continued legitimate administration of the 
sacraments ; and the uninterrupted succession of prelates and 


pes. 

Anglicans* understand by the Church an external society 
professing the true faith, united in the communion of the same 
sacraments, and in subjection to bishops canonically ordained. 


Od Anglicans is meant the Laudean, or Oxford party, in tha Church of Eng- 
and. 
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Perpetuity with them, therefore, must include perpetual adher- 
ence to the truth, the due administration of the sacraments, and 
the uninterrupted succession of bishops. 

Protestants hold that the true Church is the body of true be- 
lievers ; and that the empirical or visible Church is the body 
of those who profess the true religion, together with their 
children. All therefore that the perpetuity of the Church, ac- 
cording to the Protestant theory, involves, is the continued 
existence on earth of sincere believers who profess the true re- 
ligion. 

It is obvious that everything depends on the definition of the 
Church. If you determine the nature of the subject, you deter- 
mine the nature of its attributes. Ifthe Romish or Anglican 
definition of the Church be correct, then their view of all its 
attributes, its visibility, perpetuity, holiness, and unity, must 
also be correct. And, on the other hand, if the Protestant defi- 
nition of the Church be accepted, so must also the Protestant 
view of its attributes. It is also obvious that the consideration 
of any one of these points involves all the others. The perpe- 
tuity of the Church, for example, brings up the question, whether 
external organisation is necessary to its existence ; whether the 
Church may depart from the faith ; whether the prelatical 
office is necessary, and whether an uninterrupted succession of 
ordinations is essential to the ministry ; how far the sacraments 
are necessary to the being of the Church ; whether Peter was 
the head of the College of the Apostles ; whether the bishop of 
Rome is his successor in that office ; and whether submission to 
the Roman Pontiff is essential to the unity, and, of course, to 
the existence of the Church. All these points are involved in 
the Romish theory on this subject ; and all, except the last 
two, in the Anglican doctrine. It would be impossible to go 
over all this ground in less compass than that of a volume. On 
each of these topics ponderous tomes have been written. We 
propose simply to present, in a series of propositions, a brief 
outline of the Protestant answer to the question, In what sense 
is the Church perpetual ? 

The predictions of the Old Testament, and the promises of 
the New, it is universally conceded, secure the existence of the 
Church on earth until the second advent of Christ. Our Lord 
said to his disciples, “ Lo, I am with you always, even to the 
end of the world.” He promised that the gates of hell should 
never prevail against his Church. As to the fact, therefore, 
that the Church is to exist on earth as long as the world lasts, 
there is and can be no dispute among Christians. The only 
question is, How are these promises fo be understood ? 

The first proposition which Protestants maintain in answer 
to the above question, is, that the promise of Christ does not 
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secure the continued existence of any particular Church as an 
organised body. By a particular Church is meant a body of 
professing Christians, united by some ecclesiastical organisation, 
as the Church of Antioch, of Jerusalem, of England, or of Hol- 
land. The proposition is, that, from all that appears in Scrip- 
ture, any such Church may apostatise from the truth, or cease 
to exist even nominally. This proposition is almost universally 
conceded. Many of the apostolic churches have long since 
perished. The Churches of Antioch, of Ephesus, of Corinth, of 
Thessalonica, have been blotted out of existence. Romanists 
teach that the Eastern Churches, and those of England, Scot- 
land, Holland, &., have so far departed from the faith and 
order of the true Church, as no longer to belong to the body of 
Christ. Anglicans teach, that all societies which have rejected 
the office, or lost the regular successions of the episcopate, have 
ceased to be Churches. Protestants, with one voice, deny that 
any particular Church is either infallible, or secure from fatal 
apostasy. All parties therefore agree in asserting that the pro- 
mise of Christ does not secure the perpetuity of any one parti- 
cular Church. 

The great majority of Papists do indeed make an exception 
in favour of the city of Rome. As the bishop of that city is 
regarded as the vicar of Christ, and as all other Churches are 
required to recognise and obey him as such on pain of exclusion 
from the body of Christ, so long as the Church continues on 
earth, that bishop must continue worthy of recognition and 
obedience. Any member of the body may die, but if the head 
perish, the whole body perishes with it. 

But since there is no special promise in Scripture to the 
Church of Rome, it can be made an exception to the general 
liability to defection only on the assumption, 1. That Peter was 
made the head of the whole Church. 2. That the recognition 
of him in that character is essential to membership in the body 
of Christ. 3. That he was the bishop of Rome. 4. That the 
Popes are his legitimate successors in the bishopric of that city, 
and in his headship over the Church. 5. That the recognition 
of the supremacy of the Pope is an essential condition for all 
ages of the existence of the Church. Every one of these as 
sumptions, however, is false. 

The second proposition is, that the promise of Christ does not 
secure his Church from all error in matters of faith. The 
Protestant doctrine is that particular Churches, and even the 
whole visible Church, may err in matters of doctrine, and yet 
retain their character as Churches. “The purest Churches 
under heaven,” says the Westminster Confession, “are subject 
to mixture and error.” By the profession of the truth, there- 
fore, which is declared to be essential to the existence of the 
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Church, must be understood the profession of the fundamental 
doctrines of the gospel. This distinction between essential and 
non-essential doctrines is one which, however it may be denied, 
is in some form admitted by all Christians. Sometimes the 
distinction is expressed by drawing a line between matters of 
faith and matters of opinion ; at others, by distinguishing be- 
tween truths which must be received with explicit faith, and 
those which may be received implicitly. In some form the dis- 
tinction must be acknowledged. 

What we are concerned to shew is, that the existence of the 
Church does not depend on its absolute freedom from error. 
This may appear too plain a point to need proof; and yet it is 
one of the fundamental doctrines of Romanism, that the 
Church cannot err in matters of faith. That the Church may 
thus err, is proved, 1. Because nothing can be necessary to the 
existence of the Church which is not necessary to salvation. 
Freedom from error in matters of doctrine, is not necessary to 
salvation, and therefore cannot be necessary to the perpetuity 
of the Church. 

That nothing can be necessary to the existence of the Church 
which is not necessary to salvation, is so nearly a self-evident 


. proposition, that its terms cannot be understood without forcing 


assent. Salvation involves union with Christ; union with 
Christ involves union with the Church, for the Church is his 
body ; that is, it consists of those who are united to Him. 
Therefore, nothing which is compatible with union with Christ, 
can be incompatible with union to the Church. Consequently, 
the Church exists so long as true believers exist. It is a con- 
tradiction, therefore, to say that anything is necessary to the 
being of the Church, which is not necessary to salvation. 
That freedom from error in matters of faith is not neces 

to salvation, is scarcely less plain. By “matters of faith” are 
meant those truths which God has revealed in his word, and 
which all who hear the gospel are bound to believe. Perfect 
faith supposes perfect Fan ating and such perfection cannot 
be necessary to salvation, because it is not necessary to piety. 
It is of course admitted that knowledge is essential to religion, 
because religion consists in the love, belief, and obedience of the 
truth. It is therefore conceded, that all religious error must be 
injurious to religion, in proportion to the importance of the 
truths concerned. If such errors are so grave as to present a 
false object of worship to the mind, or to lead men to rest on a 
false ground of confidence, they must be fatal. But it must be 
admitted that a very limited amount of knowledge is absolutely 
essential to faith and love. A man may be ignorant of much 
that God has revealed, and yet receiving with humble confi- 
dence all he does know, and acting in obedience to what he has 
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learned, he may be accepted of Him who judgeth according to 
that a man hath, and not according to that he hath not. As 
religion may consist with much ignorance, so it may consist 
with error. There is indeed little practical difference between 
the two. In both cases the proper object of faith and love is 
absent from the mind ; and when absent its place is of necessity 
supplied by some erroneous conception. Ifa man know not the 
true God, he will form to himself a false god. If he know not 
that Jesus Christ is the Lord of glory, he will conceive him to 
be a man or angel. If he know not the true method of salva- 
tion, he will build his hope on some wrong foundation. But if 
perfect knowledge is not necessary to religion, freedom from 
error cannot be essential. And if not essential to the indivi- 
dual Christian, it cannot be essential to the Church, which is 
only a company of Christians. The Romish and Anglican doc- 
trine, therefore, that all error in matters of faith is destructive 
to the being of the Church, or that the promise of Christ secures 
the Church from all such error, is contrary to the nature of re- 
ligion, inasmuch as it supposes freedom from error to be neces- 
sary to its existence. 

This view is confirmed by daily observation. We constantly 
see men who give every evidence of piety, who are either igno- 
rant or erroneous as to many matters of faith. The Bible also, 
in various ways, teaches the same doctrine. It distinguishes 
between babes in Christ, and those who are strong. It recog- 
nises as Christians those who know nothing beyond the first 
principles of the doctrines of Christ. It teaches that those who 
hold the foundation shall be saved (though so as by fire), al- 
though they build on that foundation wood, hay, and stubble. 
It recognises great diversity of doctrine as existing among those 
whom it treats as being substantially one in faith. It is not 
true, therefore, that a Christian cannot err in matters of faith ; 
and if one may err, all may; and if all may, the Church may. 
The perpetuity of the Church consequently does not imply that 
it must always profess the truth, without any admixture of error. 

2. The historical argument in opposition to the Romish doc- 
trine that the Church must be free from error in matters of 
faith, is no less decisive. 

There are two ways in which the Church may profess its 
faith. It may be done by its public authorised confession or 
creed; or it may be done by its individual members. The 
former is the more formal and authoritative ; but the latter is 
no less real. The Church of any age consists of its members for 
that age. What the members profess, the Church professes. 
The apostasy of the Church of Geneva was not the lon real, 
because the old orthodox Confessions were allowed to remain. 
The Churches of Germany were universally considered as sunk 
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in Rationalism, even though the Augsburg Confession was nomi- 
nally their standard of faith. The lapse of the Romish Church 
into infidelity and atheism in France was complete, although 
the Apostles’ creed continued to be professed in the Church 
services. If no Church could be considered as having lapsed 
into error, so long as its standards remain orthodox, then no 
Church can ever become erroneous, as long as it professes to 
believe the Scriptures. By the faith of a Church is properly 
meant the faith of its actual members ; and by a Church pro- 
fessing error is meant that error is avowed by its members. 
The doctrine, therefore, that the Church cannot err in matters 
of faith, must mean that the mass of its members cannot thus 
err ; for they constitute the Church, and if they err the Church 
elTs. 

There is no historical fact better established than that no ex- 
ternal organised body has ever existed free from error. Even 
during the apostolical age the Churches of Jerusalem, of Corinth, 
and of Galatia, were infected with serious errors, and yet they 
were Churches. During the first three centuries, errors con- 
cerning the Trinity, the person and work of Christ, the person 
and office of the Spirit, and the nature of man, were found almost 
universally. From the fourth to the tenth century, no organised 
body can be pointed out whose members did not profess doc- 
trines which are now almost universally pronounced to be erro- 
neous. Since the Reformation, the Lutherans and the Reformed 
differ in matters of doctrine. The Church of England differs 
from the Greek and Latin Churches. So that it is impossible 
to maintain that freedom from error is essential to the perpe- 
tuity of the Church. No Church is absolutely pure in doctrine ; 
and even if the standards of the Church should be faultless, still 
the real faith of its members is not. The promise of Christ, 
therefore, securing the perpetuity of the Church, does not secure 
the constant existence on earth of any body of men who are in- 
fallible in matters of faith and practice. 

The third proposition is, that the perpetuity of the Church 
does not involve the continued existence of any visible organised 
body professing the true religion, and furnished with regular pas- 
tors. 

At the time of the Reformation it was constantly urged against 
the Protestants that they were bound to obey the Church. To 
this they replied, that the Church to which the obedience of the 
faithful is due, was not the Romish, or any other external orga- 
nisation, for they had all departed from the faith, and taught 
for doctrines the commandments of men. To this, Romanists 
rejoined, that if that were true, the Church had perished, for no 
organised visible society could be pointed out which professed 
the doctrines avowed by Protestants. To this again the Re- 
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formers replied, that the perpetuity of the Church, which all 
parties admitted, did not require the continued existence of any 
such society ; the Church might exist, and at times had existed 
in scattered believers. Calvin says: “In his cardinibus contro- 
versia nostra vertitur: primum quod ecclesiz formam semper 
apparere et spectabilem esse contendunt : deinde quod formam 
ipsam in sede Romane Ecclesize et Preesulum suorum ordine 
constituant. Nos contra asserimus, et ecclesiam nulla apparente 
forma constare posse, nec formam externo illo splendore quem 
stulte admirantur, sed longe alia nota contineri : nempe pura 
verbi Dei preedicatione, et legitima sacramentorum administra- 
tione. Fremunt nisi ecclesia digito semper ostendatur.” * 

In support of what Calvin thus calls one of the cardinal doc- 
trines of Protestants, that the Church may be perpetuated in 
scattered believers ; or, in other words, that the apostasy of 
every visible organised society from the true faith is consistent 
with the perpetuity of the Church, it may be argued, 

1. That the definition of the Church necessarily involves that 
conclusion. If the true Church consists of true believers, and 
the visible Church of professed believers, then the true Church 
continues as long as true believers exist on earth; and the 
visible Church so long as professors of the true religion exist. 
It is only by denying the correctness of these definitions that 
the necessity of a continued visible organisation can be main- 
tained. Accordingly Romanists and Angelicans have been ob- 
liged to depart from the scriptural view of the nature of the 
Church, and to make external organisation an essential element 
of its definition in order to have any ground on which to stand. 
They maintain that the Church is something more than a com- 

y of believers, or a collective term for a number of believers. 
They insist that it is a visible organisation, subject to lawful 
pastors—something that can be pointed to with the finger. If 
to such an organisation the promise of perpetuity was originally 
given, then Protestants were schismatics, and their Churches 
are apostate. But if their view of the nature of the Church be 
correct, then their view of the sense in which it is perpetual 
must also be correct. 

2. The promises of the word of God which secure the per- 
petuity of the Church, require nothing more than the continued 
existence of professors of the true religion. Thus, when our 
Lord says, the gates of hell shall never prevail against his 
Church ; if by Church he meant his people, his promise only 
renders it certain that he shall always have a seed to serve him, 

* Preface to the Institutes, p. 15. Had Calvin lived in our day he would 


hear with surprise zealous Protestants, and even Presbyterians, crying out 
against the doctrine that visible organisation is not essential to the Church. 
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or that there shall always be true followers and worshippers of 
Christ on the earth. Thus, also, the declaration of Christ, “ Lo, 
I am with you. always, even unto the end of the world,” holds 
good, even though all the temples of Christians should be 
destroyed, their faithful pastors scattered or slain, and they 
forced to wander about, being destitute, afflicted and tormented, 
hiding in dens and caves of the earth. Nay, his presence will 
only be the more conspicuous in the sight of saints and angels, 
in sustaining the faith and patience of his people under all these 
trials, and in causing them to triumph through suffering, and 
become great through weakness. The presence of God was 
more illustriously displayed with the three confessors in the 
fiery furnace, than with Solomon in all his glory. Protestants 
believe with Tertullian—“ Ubi tres sunt, etiamsi laici, ibi 
ecclesia est.” 

The predictions in the Old Testament, which speak of an 
everlasting covenant which God was to form with his people 
(Isa. 1xi.), and of a kingdom which shall never be destroyed 
(Dan. ii. 44), do indeed clearly establish the perpetuity of the 
Church, but not of an external organisation. The kingdom of 
God consists of those who obey him ; and as long as there are 
any who recognise Christ as their king, so long will his king- 
dom continue. His promise renders it certain that such subjects 
of the heavenly King shall never entirely fail from among men ; 
and also that their number shall ultimately so increase, that 
they shall possess the whole earth. More than this these pre- 
dictions do not render necessary. They do not preclude the 
possibility of the temporary triumph of the enemies of the 
Church, dispersing its members, and causing them to wander 
about, known only to God. Nor do they preclude the occur- 
rence of a general apostasy, so extended as to embrace all the 
visible organisations calling themselves churches. Whether such 
an apostasy has ever actually occurred, is not now the question. 
All that is asserted is, that these promises and predictions do 
not forbid its occurrence. They may all be yea and amen, 
though the faithful for a season be as few and as unknown, as 
the seven thousand who did not bow the knee unto Baal. 

Further, when St Paul says, “Then we who are alive and 
remain, shall be caught up together with them in the air, and 
so shall we be ever with the Lord,” (1 Thess. iv. 17,) the only 
inference is, that there shall be Christians living on the earth 
when Christ comes the second time. The parable of the wheat 
and tares proves that until the consummation there will be true 
and false professors of the religion of the gospel, but it proves 
nothing more. 

Such are the leading scriptural arguments urged by Bellar- 
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mine* and Palmer+ for the Romish and Anglican view of the 
ap tay of the Church. They prove what Protestants admit, 

ut they do not prove what their opponents assert. That is, 
they prove that the people of God shall continue to exist on the 
earth until the second coming of Christ, but they do not prove 
the continued existence of any visible organisation professing 
the true faith, and subject to pastors having succession. If it 
be granted that the word Church, in Scripture, is a collective 
term for the people of God, then the promises which secure the 
continued existence of a seed to serve God as long as the world 
lasts, do not secure the continued fidelity of the visible Church, 
considered as an organised body. 

3. A third argument on this subject is, that there is no 
necessity for the continued existence of the Church as an 
external visible society. That is, there is no revealed purpose 
of God, which involves such existence as the necessary means 
of its accomplishment. Bellarmine’s argument on this point 
is, “If the Church should ever be reduced to such a state as 
to be unknown, the salvation of those out of the Church would 
be impossible. For no man can be saved unless he enters the 
Church, but, if the Church be unknown, it cannot be entered, 
therefore men cannot be saved.” Mr Palmer’s argument is 
to the same effect. “If the Church as an organisation were 
to fail,” he says, “there would be no way to revive it, except 
by a direct and immediate interposition of God ; which would 
prove the gospel to be a temporary dispensation, and all living 
subsequently to its failure would be deprived of its benefits.” 

The answer to this is, that the argument rests on the unscrip- 
tural assumption, that we become united to Christ by being 
united to the Church as an external visible society ; whereas 
union with Christ in the divine order precedes, and is entirely 
independent of union with any visible society. “That our 
union with some present visible Church,” says Dr Jackson, 
one of the greatest divines of the Church of England, “isa 
native degree or part of our union with the Holy Catholic 
Church [i. e., the body of Christ]; or, that our union with 


* De Ecclesia, cap. 13. 

+ Palmer on the Church, part i. ch. i. sec. 1. Mr Palmer's chapter on this 
subject is one of the most illogical in all his elaborate work. Without defining 
his terms, he quotes promises and predictions which imply the perpetuity of the 
Church, and then quotes from Protestant writers of all denominations, passages 
to shew that the continued existence of the Church is a conceded point. Every 
step of his argument, throughout his book, and all his important deductions, rest 
on the assumption that the Church, whose perpetuity is thus proved or conceded, 
is an external organisation, consisting of those who profess the truth without 
any error in matters of faith, and who are subject to pastors episcopally and 
canonically ordained. Everything is founded on this chapter, which quietly 
takes for granted the thing to be proved. 

t De Ecelesia, lib. iii. c. 13. 
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some present visible church is essential to our being, or not 
being members of the Holy Catholic Church,” is what “we 
utterly deny.”’* 

That such union with the visible Church as the argument of 
Bellarmine supposes, is not necessary to salvation is plain, 
because all that the Scriptures require in order to salvation, is 
repentance towards God, and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Baptism has indeed the necessity of precept, as something 
commanded ; but even Romanists admit that where the desire 
for baptism exists, the mere want of the rite works no forfeit- 
ure of salvation. And they also admit the validity of lay 
baptism, so that even if the necessity of that ordinance were 
conceded, it would not involve the necessity of an external 
organised Church, or an uninterrupted succession of the minis- 
try. If, therefore, the whole visible organised Church should 
apostatise or be dispersed by persecution, the door of heaven 
would be as wide open as ever. Wherever Christ is known, 
men may obey and love him, without the intervention of a 
priest. 

Mr Palmer’s idea, that if the Church as a society should fail, 
it could only be revived by a new revelation or intervention of 
God, rests on the assumption that the Church is a corporation 
with supernatural prerogatives and powers, which if once dis- 
solved perishes entirely. The Church, however, is only the 
people of God ; if they should be scattered even for years, as 
soon as they assemble for the worship of God, the administra- 
tion of the sacraments, and the exercise of discipline, the Church 
as a society is there, as good as ever; and a thousand times 
better than the fossil churches which have preserved their or- 
ganic continuity only by being petrified. Should the succession 
of the ministry fail, no harm is done. The validity of the min- 
istry does not depend on such succession. It is not the prero- 
gative of prelates to make ministers. A minister is made by 
the inward call of the Spirit. The whole office of the Church in 
the matter is to sit in judgment on-that call, and, if satisfied, to 
authenticate it. The failure of the succession, therefore, works 
no failure in the stream of life, as the Spirit is not confined to 
the channel of the ministry. The apostasy or dispersion of the 
whole organised Church, is not inconsistent with its continued 
existence, or incompatible with the accomplishment of all the 
revealed purposes of God. Men may still be saved, and the 
ministry and sacraments be perpetuated in all their efficiency 
and power. 

Again, Bellarmine presents the following dilemma. “ Either,” 
he says, ‘‘ those secret men who constitute the invisible Church, 


* Treatise on the Church, p. 143. 
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continue to profess the true religion or they do not. If they do, 
the Church continues visible and conspicuously so, in them. If 
they do not confess the truth, then the Church in every sense 
fails, for without confession there is no salvation.” 

This is an illustration of the impossibility of errorists avoid- 
ing lapsing into the truth. Here is one of the acutest polemics 
Rome ever produced, surrendering the whole matter in debate. 
These secret confessors are not a society of faithful men, subject 
to lawful pastors and to the Pope, It is precisely what Roman- 
ists deny, and Protestants affirm, that the Church may be per- 
petuated in scattered believers, each in his own narrow sphere 
confessing the truth, and this is here conceded. This is what 
Protestants affirm of the Church before the Reformation. Every 
conspicuous organisation had lapsed into idolatry, and yet the 
Church was continued in thousands of God’s chosen ones who 
never bowed the knee to Baal. 

4. A fourth argument on this subject is derived from the pre- 
dictions of general apostasy contained in the Scriptures. Our 
Lord foretold that false Christs should come and deceive many. 
He warned his disciples that they should be persecuted and 
hated of all nations ; that iniquity should abound, and the love 
of many wax cold ; that false prephets should arise and shew 
signs and wonders, insomuch that, if it were possible, they would 
deceive the very elect. He intimated that faith should hardly 
be found when he came again ; that it will be then as it was in 
the days of Noah, or in the time of Lot, only a few here and 
there would be found faithful. The apostles also are frequent 
and explicit in their declarations that a general apostasy was to 
occur. The Spirit, says Paul, speaketh expressly that in the 
latter times some shall depart from the faith, (1 Tim. iv. 1.) In 
the last days, perilous times were to come ; (2 Tim. iii. 5,) times 
in which men would not endure sound doctrine, (iv. 3). The 
day of Christ, he says, was not to come before the rise of the 
man of sin, whose coming was to be attended by the working of 
Satan, with all power, and signs, and lying wonders, when men 
(the professing Church generally) should be given up to believe 
a lie. Peter foretold that in the last times there should be false 
prophets and scorners, who would bring in damnable heresies, 
(2 Pet. ii. 1 ; iii. 3). And the apostle Jude reminds his readers 
of the words which were spoken by the apostles of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, how they told you that in the last time there 
should be mockers, walking after their own lusts, (Jude 18). 

Although these passages do not go the full length of the pro- 
position above stated, or render it necessary to assume that no 
organised body was to exist during this apostasy, which pro- 
fessed the true faith, yet they are entirely inconsistent with the 
Romish and Anglican theory. That theory is that the catholic 
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Church, or the great body of professing Christians united under 
lawful pastors, can never err in matters of faith. Whereas these 
passages foretell an apostasy from the truth so general, that true 
believers are to be few and scattered, driven into the wilderness, 
and in a great measure unknown to men. 

5. The history of the Church before the advent of Christ, 
proves that its perpetuity does not involve the continued exist- 
ence of any organisation professing the true religion. The 
Church has existed from the beginning. We know, however, 
that there was, before the flood, an apostasy so general that 
Noah and his family were the only believers on the face of the 
earth. Soon after the flood the defection from the truth again 
became so far universal, that no organised body of the worship- 
pers of God can be pointed out. Abraham was, therefore called 
to be the head of a new organization. His descendants, to whom 
pertained the law, the covenants, and the promises, constituted 
the visible Church ; nevertheless they often and for long periods 
lapsed into idolatry. All public celebration of the worship of 
the true God was intermitted ; altars to Baal were erected in 
every part of the land ; the true children of God were scattered 
and unknown, so that under Ahab, the prophet complained, 
“Lord, they have killed thy prophets, and digged down thine 
altars, and I am left alone.’ Where was then the visible 
Church? Where was then any organised society professing the 
true religion? The seven thousand who had net bowed the knee 
to Baal, were indeed the Church, but they were not an organised 
body. They were unknown even to Elijah. 

To this argument Bellarmine answers, that the Jewish Church 
was not catholic in the sense in which the Christian Church now 
is, because good men existed outside the pale of the Jewish 
Church: and therefore, although all within the Jewish com- 
munion had apostatised, it would not follow that the whole 
Church had failed. This is very true on the Protestant theory 
of the Church, but not on his. Protestants hold that the Church 
consists of true believers, and therefore so long as such believers 
exist, the Church exists. But according to Romanists the 
Church is a corporation, an external, visible, organised society. 
It is very clear that no such society existed except among the 
Jews, and therefore if the Jewish Church lapsed into idolatry, 
there was no Church on earth to answer to the Romish theory. 

Another answer to the above argument is, that the complaint 
of Elijah had reference only to the kingdom of Israel ; that 
although the defection there had been universsl, the true Church 
as an organised body was continued in the kingdom of Judah. 
To this it may be replied, that the prophet probably intended 
to include both kingdoms, because he complains of digging 
down the altars of God ; but there were no altars of God except 
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at Jerusalem. Besides, the prophet could hardly have felt so 
entirely alone, and wished for death, if the worship of God were 
then celebrated at Jerusalem. What, however, is more to the 
purpose is, that it is plain that the apostle in Rom. xi. 2, evi- 
dently uses the word Israel not in its restricted sense for the ten 
tribes, but for the whole theocratical people. He appeals to the 
words of the prophet for the very purpose of proving that the 
rejection of the Jews as a body involved no failure of the divine 
promise. As in the days of Elijah there were an unknown few 
who, in the midst of general apostasy, did not bow to Baal ; so 
notwithstanding the general defection and rejection of the Jews 
at the time of Christ, there was still a remnant according to the 
election of grace. Paul’s design was to teach that the Church 
might be perpetuated, and in fact had been perpetuated, in 
scattered unknown believers, although the visible Church as a 
society entirely apostatised. 

Admitting, however, that the complaint of Elijah had exclu- 
sive reference to the kingdom of Israel, it still proves all that 
the argument demands. It proves that the Church as visible 
in that kingdom had apostatised and was continued in the seven 
thousand. This proves two points: first, that scattered believers, 
although members of no external society, may be members of 
the Church ; and second, that the Church may be continued in 
such unknown believers. This is precisely what Romanists and 
Anglicans deny, and what Protestants affirm ; and what Calvin 
declares to be one of the cardinal or turning points in our con- 
troversy with Rome. 

Besides, whatever may have been the condition of the Church 
in Jerusalem at the period to which the prophet referred, it is 
certain that idolatry did at other times prevail contemporane- 
ously in both kingdoms ; and that after the captivity of the ten 
tribes wicked kings set up idols even in the temple. Thus we 
read in 2 Chron. xxxiii. 4, 5, that Manasseh built altars in the 
house of the Lord, whereof the Lord had said, In Jerusalem 
shall my name be for ever. And he built altars in the two 
courts of the house of the Lord... And he set up a carved 
image, the idol which he had made, in the house of God... 
made Judah and the inhabitants of Jerusalem to err and to do 
worse than the heathen. It is plain that the public worship of 
God, all the institutions of the , ewish Church, all sacrifices and 
service of the temple were abolished under this and other wicked 
—— And when at last the patience of God was wearied out, 

erusalem itself was taken, the temple was destroyed, and the 
people carried away. During the seventy years of the captivity 
the visible Church as an organised body, with its priests and 
sacrifices, ceased to exist. It was continued only in the dispersed 
worshippers of the true God. Subsequently to the return of 
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the people and the restoration of the temple, under the persecu- 
tions of Antiochus Epiphanes, the public worship of was 
again suppressed. Idols were erected in the temple, and altars 
dedicated to false gods were erected in every part of the land. 
It must be remembered that under the old dispensation the vi- 
sible Church had, as it were, a local habitation. It was so con- 
nected with Jerusalem and the temple, that when those sacred 
places were in possession of idolaters, the Church was, for the 
time being, disorganised. No sacrifice could be offered, and all 
the functions of the priesthood were suspended. 

There is another consideration which shews that the perpetuity 
of the Church does not depend on the regular succession of a 
visible society, and especially on the regular succession of the 
ministry, as Romanists and Anglicans assert. By the law of 
Moses it was expressly ordered that the office of High Priest 
should be confined to the family of Aaron, and descend in that 
family by regular descent. Even before the captivity, however, 
the priesthood was changed from one branch of that family to 
another, descending first in the line of Eleazar, (Num. iii. 32 ; 
Deut. x. 6) ; from Eli to Solomon in that of Ithamar ; then re- 
turning to that of Eleazar, (1 Sam. ii 35; 1 Kings ii. 35). 
From the latter passage it appears that Solomon displaced Abia- 
thar and appointed Zadok. Under the Maccabees the office was 
given to the hero Jonathan, of the priestly family of Joiarib, 
(1 Mace. xiv. 35, 41); after his death it was transferred to his 
brother Simon ; and under Herod the office was sold to the 
highest bidder, or given at the discretion of the king, (Jos. 
Antiq. xx. 10). Caiaphas was made High Priest by Valerius 
Gratus, the Procurator of Judea, and soon after the death of 
Christ he was displaced by the Proconsul Vitellius, (Joseph. 
xviil. 4, 3). If then, notwithstanding the express injunction of 
the law, the priesthood was thus changed, men being introduced 
into the office and displaced from it by the ruling powers with- 
out legitimate authority, and still the office continued, and the 
actual incumbent was recognised as high priest even by Christ 
and his apostles, it cannot be supposed that the existence of the 
Church is suspended on the regular succession of the ministry 
under the New Testament, where there is no express law pre- 
scribing the mode of descent. The Old Testament history, there- 
fore, distinctly prove that the perpetuity of the Church involves 
neither the perpetual existence of an organised body professing 
the true religion, nor the regular transmission of the ministerial 
office. In other words, the a lical succession in the Church 
or in the ministry, which is the great Diana of the Ephesians, 
is a mere figment. 

Another illustration on this subject may be derived from the 
state of the Church during the time of Christ. The Jews were 
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then divided into three sects, the Pharisees, the Sadducees, and 
the Essenes. Of these the Pharisees were the most correct in 
doctrine, and yet they made the word of God of no effect by 
their traditions, teaching for doctrines the commandments of 
men. They asserted the doctrine of justification by works in its 
grossest form ; they attributed saving efficacy to external rites ; 
and they were great persecutors of Christ. The people in their 
organised capacity, through their official organs, the priesthood 
and the Sanhedrim, rejected and crucified the Lord of glory. 
The Christian Church, as distinguished from the Jewish, was 
not organised until after the resurrection of our Lord. Where 
then, during the period referred to, was there any organised body 
which professed the true religion? The Protestant theory pro- 
vides for this case, the Romish theory does not. The one theory 
is consistent with notorious historical facts; the other theory is in- 
consistent with them. 

To all this, however, Bellarmine and others object that the 
privileges of the Christian Church are so much greater than 
those of the Jewish, that we cannot infer from the fact that the 
latter apostatised that the former may depart from the faith. 
To this we answer that the promises of God are the only foun- 
dation of the security of the Church. The promises addressed 
to the Jewish Church were as explicit and as comprehensive as 
those addressed to the Christian Church. If those promises 
were consistent with the apostasy of the whole organised body 
of the Jews, they must be consistent with a similar apostasy on 
the part of Christians. God promised to Abraham to be a God 
to him and to his seed after him ; that though a woman — 
forsake her sucking child, he would never forsake Zion. But 
he did forsake Zion as an organised community ; he did permit 
the seed of Abraham as a body to lapse into idolatry, to reject 
and crucify their Messiah ; he permitted Jerusalem to be de- 
stroyed, and the people to whom were given the covenants, the 
law, and the promises, to be scattered to the ends of the earth. 
These promises, therefore, as Paul argues, were not intended 
to guarantee the continued existence of Israel as a society 
faithful to the truth, but simply the continued existence of true 
believers. As the Jews argued that the promises of God 
secured the continued fidelity of the external Israel ; so Bellar- 
mine and Mr Palmer (Rome and Oxford), e that his pro- 
mises secure the continued fidelity of the visible Church. And 
as l’aul teaches that the rejection of the external Israel was 
consistent with the fidelity of God, because the true Israel, 
hidden in the external body, continued faithful ; so Protestants 
teach that the apostasy of the whole external organised Church 
is consistent with the promises of God, provided a remnant, 
however small and however scattered, adheres to the truth. 
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The argument from the history of the Church under the old 
dispensation is therefore legitimate and scriptural. Nothing 
is promised to the Church now, that was not promised to the 
Church then. Whatever happened to the one, may happen to 
the other. 

6. The history of the Church since the advent of Christ is 
no less conclusive against the Romish theory. It is not neces- 
sary to assert that the whole visible church has at any time 
been so far apostate, that no organised body existed professing 
the true faith. All that is requisite is to prove that the 
Church, in the sense in which Romanists and Anglicans under- 
stand the term, has at times denied the faith. By the Church 
they mean the multitude of professed Christians subject to 
Prelates or to the Pope. This body has apostatized. There 
have been times in which the Church has officially and by 
its appropriate and acknowledged organs (as understood by 
Ritualists), professed doctrines universally admitted to be here- 
tical. Romanists and Anglicans say that this Church is repre- 
sented by the chief pastors or bishops, and that the decisions of 
these bishops, either assembled in council, or each acting for him- 
self, are the decisions of the Church, to which all the faithful are 
bound to submit. The decision of the three hundred and eighty 
bishops assembled at Nice, in favour of the proper divinity of the 
Lord Jesus, is considered as the decision of the whole Church, 
notwithstanding the fewness of their number, and the fact that 
they were not delegates or representatives, and the further 
fact, that they were almost entirely from the West, because 
that decision was ratified by the silent acquiescence of the 
majority of the absent bishops. The fact that a great many 
of the Eastern bishops dissented from that decision and sided 
with Arius, is not allowed to invalidate the authority of the 
council. By parity of reasoning, the decisions of the contem- 
poraneous councils, that of Seleucia in the East, and of Arimi- 
num in the West, were the decisions of the Church. ‘Those 
councils together comprised eight hundred bishops ; they were 
convened by the Emperor, their decisions were ratified by the 
Pope or bishop of Rome, and by the vast majority of the 
bishops of Christendom. Yet the decisions of these councils 
were heretical. They denied the proper Divinity of our Lord. 

It cannot be pretended that the acquiescence in these decisions 
was less general than that accorded to those of the orthodox 
council of Nice. The reverse was notoriously the fact. Jerome 
in his Dialogue “Contra Luciferianos,” says : “ Ingemuit orbis 
terrarum, et se Arianum miratus est.” In his comment on 
Psalm cxxxiiii— Ecclesia non in parietibus consistit, sed in 
dogmatum veritate ; ecclesia ibi est, ubi fides veraest. Caeterum 
ante annos quindecim aut viginti parietes omnes ecclesiarum 
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heretici possidebant ; ecclesia autem vera illic erat, ubi fides 
vera erat.” Athanasius himself asks : “Que nunc ecclesia libere 
Christum adorat?..... Nam si alicubi sunt pii et Christi 
studiosi (sunt autem ubique tales permulti) illi itidem, ut magnus 
ille propheta Elias, absconduntur, et in speluncas et cavernas 
terre sese abstrudunt, aut in solitudine aberrantes commorantur.” 
Lib. ad. solitar. vitam agentes. Vincentius Lirinensis says : 
“ Arianorum venenum non jam portiunculam quandam, sed 
pene orbem totum contaminaverat ; adeo fere cunctis Latini 
sermonis episcopis partim vi partim.fraude deceptis caligo 
queedam offunderetur.” Adv. heres novationes. Thus accord- 
ing to Jerome the heretics were in possession of all church edifices ; 
according to Athanasius the worshippers of Christ were hidden, 
or wandered about in solitude ; and according to Vincent, the 
— of Arianism infected the world. “ After the defection of 

iberius,” says Dr Jackson, “the whole Roman Empire was 
overspread with Arianism.” If therefore the Church was ortho- 
dox under Constantine, it was heretical under Constantius. It 
professed Arianism under the latter, more generally than it had 
professed the truth under the former. For the bishops were 
“ forty to one against Athanasius.” 

It will not avail to say that these bishops were deceived or 
intimidated. First, because the point is not why they aposta- 
tised, but that they did apostatise. This, the Romish and 
Anglican theory teaches, the representatives of the Church can- 
not do, without the Church perishing and the promise of God 
failing. And, secondly, because the same objection might be 
made to the validity of the decisions of the council of Nice. 
Many bishops feigned agreement with those decisions ; many 
signed them from fear of banishment; many because they thought 
they could be interpreted in a sense which suited their views. 
If these considerations do not invalidate the authority of the 
orthodox councils, they cannot be urged against the authority 
of those which were heterodox. Every argument which proves 
that the visible Church was Trinitarian at one time, proves that 
it was Arian at another time ; and therefore the Church in the 
Romish and Anglican sense of that term, may apostatise. 

So undeniable is the fact of the general prevalence of Arian- 
ism, that Romanists and Anglicans are forced to abandon their 
fundamental principles, in their attempts to elude the arguments 
from this source. Bellarmine says, the Church was conspicuous 
in that time of defection in Hilary, Athanasius, Vincent, and 
others.* And Mr Palmer says the truth was preserved even 
under Arian bishops.t Here they are on Protestant ground. 
We teach that the Church is where the truth is ; that the Church 
may be continued in scattered individuals, They teach that the 

* De Ecelesia, lib. iii. cap. 16. + Palmer on the Church, vol. ii. p. 187. 
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Church, as an organised body, the great multitude of professors 
under prelates, must always profess the truth. The facts are 
against them, and therefore their doctrine must be false. 

7. The only other argument in favour of the position that the 
external Church may apostatise, is the concession of opponents. 
So far as the Anglican or Oxford party of the Church of England 
are concerned, they are estopped by the authority of their own 
Church and by the facts of her history. 

Before the Reformation, that Church, in common with all 
the recognised Churches of the West, and the great body also 
of the Eastern Churches, held the doctrines of transubstantia- 
tion, the sacrifice of the mass, subjective justification, the priestly 
character of the ministry, the invocation of saints, the worship 
of images, extreme unction, and purgatory. These doctrines the 
English Church rejected, pronouncing the mass idolatrous, and 
the other errors heretical. According to her own official decla- 
ration, therefore, the whole Church embraced in the Oxford 
definition of the term, had apostatised from the faith, and be- 
come idolatrous. To say, with the Anglican party, that the 
points of difference between Rome and England are matters of 
opinion, and not matters of faith, is absurd. Because both par- 
ties declare themselves to be matters of faith, and because they 
fall under the definition of matters of faith, as given by the 
Anglicans themselves. Any doctrine which the Church at any 
time has pronounced to be part of the revelation of God, they 
say is a matter of faith. But the doctrines above mentioned 
were all for centuries part of the faith of the whole catholic 
Church, and therefore cannot be referred to matters of opinion. 
It is, therefore, impossible that the Church of England can deny 
the proposition that the catholic Church, as a visible organisa- 
tion, may apostatise. All the great divines of England, conse- 
quently, teach that the Church may be perpetuated in scattered 
believers. 

The concessions of Romanists on this point are not less deci- 
sive. They teach that when Antichrist shall come, all public 
worship of God shall be interdicted ; all Christian temples shall 
be occupied by heretics and idolaters, the faithful be dispersed 
and hidden from the sight of man in caves and dens of the 
earth. This is precisely what Protestants say happened before 
the Reformation. The pure worship of God was everywhere 
forbidden ; idolatrous services were universally introduced ; the 
true children of God persecuted and driven into the mountains 
or caves; false doctrines were everywhere professed, and the 
confession of the truth was everywhere interdicted. Both par- 
ties agree as to what are the consequences of the coming of the 
man of sin. The only difference is that Protestants say he has 
come already, and Romanists say his coming is still future. 
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But if the promise of Christ that the gates of hell shall never 
prevail against his Church, consists with this general "eee 
in the future, it may consist with it in the past. If the Church 
hereafter is to be hidden from view and continued in scattered 
believers, it may have been thus continued in times past. Ro- 
manists and Anglicans spurn with contempt the idea that the 
Lollards were the true Church in England, and yet they admit 
that when Antichrist shall come, the faithful will be reduced to 
the same, or even to a worse relative ition. That is, they 
admit the external visible‘Church may become utterly apostate. 
Thus Bellarmine says: “ Certum est, antichristi persecutionem 
fore gravissimam et notissimam ita ut cessent omnes publice 
religionis ceremoniz et sacrificia. .... . Antichristus interdic- 
turus est omnem divinum cultum, qui in ecclesiis Christianorum 
exercetur.”* Stapleton says: “ Pelli sane poterit in desertum 
ecclesia, regnante Anticbristo, et illo momento temporis in de- 
serto, id est, in locis abditis, in speluncis, in latibulis quo sancti 
se recipient, non incommode queretur ecclesia.”*-+ During the 
reign of Antichrist, according to the notes of the Romish ver- 
sion of the New Testament, (2 Thess. ii.) “ The external state 
of the Romish Church, and the public intercourse of the faithful 
with it, may cease ; yet the due honour and obedience towards 
the Romish see, and the communion of heart with it, and the 
secret practice of that communion, and the open confession 
thereof, if the occasion require, shall not cease.” Again, in 
verse 4, it is said: “The great Antichrist, who must come 
towards the world’s end, shall abolish all other religions, true 
and false; and put down the blessed sacrament of the altar, 
wherein consisteth principally the worship of the true God, and 
also all idols of the Gentiles.” “The oblation of Christ’s blood,” 
it is said, “is to be abolished among all the nations and churches 
in the world.” 

These passages admit that as great an apostasy as Protestants 
have ever asserted has occurred. The public exercise and pro- 
fession of the true faith is everywhere to cease : idolatry, or the 
worship of Antichrist, is to be set up in every church in the 
world ; the only communicn of the faithful is to be in the heart 
and in secret ; believers are to be scattered and hidden from the 
sight of men. Romanists, therefore, although the admission is 
perfectly suicidal, are constrained to admit that the perpetuity 
of the Church does not involve the continuance of an external 
visible society, professing the true faith, and subject to lawful 
pastors. They give up, so far as the principle is concerned, all 
their objections to the Protestant doctrine, that the true Church 
was perpetuated during the Romish apostasy, in scattered be- 
lievers and witnesses of the truth. 


* Rom. Pontiff. lib. iii. c. 7. + Princip. Doctrin. cap. 2, 
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The forth and last proposition to be sustained, in vindicating 
the Protestant doctrine, is included in what has already been said. 
The Church is perpetual ; but as its perpetuity does not secure 
the continued existence or fidelity of any particular Church ; nor 
the preservation of the Church catholic from all error in matters 
of faith ; nor even the preservation of the whole visible Church 
as an organised body, from apostasy—the only sense in which 
the Church is necessarily perpetual, is in the continued exist- 
ence of those who profess the true faith, or the essential doc- 
trines of the Scriptures. 

The perpetuity of the Church in this sense is secured, 1. By 
the promises made to Christ, that he should see of the travail 
of his soul (Isa. liii.) ; that he should have a seed to serve him 
as long as sun or moon endured (Psa. Ixxii.) ; that his kingdom 
was to be an everlasting kingdom, as foretold by all the pro- 
ye 2. By the promises made by Christ, that the gates of 

ell should never prevail against his Church ; that he would be 
with his people to the end of the world; that he would send 
them his Spirit to abide with them for ever. 3. By the nature 
of the mediatorial office, Christ is the perpetual teacher, priest, 
and ruler of his people. He continues to exercise the functions 
of these several offices in behalf of his Church on earth; and 
therefore the Church cannot fail so long as Christ lives: “ If I 
live,” he says, “ ye shall live also.” 4, The testimony of history 
is no less decisive. It is true, it is not the province of history to 
preserve a record of the faith and knowledge of all the indivi- 
duals of our race. The best men are often those of whom his- 
tory makes no mention. And therefore though there were whole 
centuries during which we could point to no witnesses of the 
truth, it would be most unreasonable to infer that none such 
existed. The perpetuity of the Church is more a matter of faith, 
than a matter of sight ; and yet the evidence is abundant, that 

ious men, the children of God, and the worshippers of Christ, 
Reore existed in all ages of the world. There is not a period in 
the whole history of the world, and especially of the world since 
the advent of the Son of God, which does not in its literature 
retain the impress of devout minds. The hymns and prayers 
of the Church in themselves afford abundant evidence of its 
continued vitality. The history of the Church of Rome has 
been in great measure a history of the persecution of those who 
denied her errors, and protested against her authority ; and 
therefore she has by the fires of martyrdom revealed the exist- 
ence of the true Church, even in the darkest ages. The word of 
God has been read, even in the most apostate churches; the 
Psalter, the Creed, and the Ten Commandments, have always 
been included in the services of the most corrupt churches ; so 
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that in every age there has been a public profession of the truth, 
in which some sincere hearts have joined. 

This is not a point which needs to be proved, as all Christians 
are herein agreed. If, however, the Church is perpetual, it 
follows that everything necessary to its preservation and exten- 
sion must also be perpetual. The Scriptures teach that the 
word, sacraments, and the ministry, are the divinely appointed 
means for that purpose ; and on this ground we may be assured, 
prior to any testimony from history, that these means have 
never failed, and never shall fail. The word of God has never 
perished. The books written by Moses and the prophets are 
still in the hands of the Church. The writings of the apostles 
have been preserved in their integrity, and are now translated 
into all the important languages of the globe. It is impossible 
that they should perish. Their sound has gone into all the 
earth, and their words unto the ends of the world. So too with 
the sacraments. There is no pretence that baptism in the name 
of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, has ever 
ceased to be administered agreeably to the divine command. 
And the Spirit of God has never failed to call men to the min- 
istry of the word, and duly to authenticate their vocation. 
Whether there has been a regular succession of ordinations, is 
asmall matter. Ordination confers neither grace nor office. 
It is the solemn recognition of the vocation of the Holy Ghost, 
which may be effectually demonstrated to the Church in other 
ways. The call of Farel and of Bunyan to the work of the 
ministry, though unordained by man, (if such were the fact), is 
abundantly more evident than that of nine-tenths of the prelates 
of their day. In perpetuating his Church, God has therefore 
perpetuated his word, sacraments, and ministry, and we have 
his assurance that they shall continue to the end. 

On the principles above stated, it is easy to answer the ques- 
tion so often put to Protestants by Romanists, “ Where was 
your Church before the time of Luther?” Just where it was 
after Luther. Ubi vera fides erat, ibi ecclesia erat. The visible 
Church among the Jews had sunk into idolatry before the time 
of Hezekiah. That pious king cast down the idols, and restored 
the pure worship of God. Did that destroy the Church! The 
Christian Church at Jerusalem was long burdened with Jewish 
rites. When they were cast aside, did the Church cease to ex- 
ist? The Church in Germany and England had become cor- 
rupted by false doctrines, and by idolatrous and superstitious 
ceremonies. Did casting away these corruptions destroy the 
Church in those lands? Does a man cease to be a man, when 
he washes himself ? 

Or, if Bellarmine and Mr Palmer may say that the Church 
was continued during the Arian apostasy in the scattered pro- 
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fessors-of the true faith, why may not Protestants say that it 
was continued in the same way during the Romish apostasy ? 
If the Jewish Church existed when idolatry prevailed all over 
Judea, why may not the Christian Church have continued when 
image worship prevailed all over Europe? Truth alone is con- 
sistent with itself. The Protestant doctrine that the true 
Church consists of true believers, and the visible Church of 
professed believers, whether they be many or few, organised or 
dispersed, alone accords with the facts which Romanists and 
Protestants are alike forced to acknowledge. And that doc- 
trine affords a ready answer to all objections derived from the 
absence of any conspicuous organisation professing the true 
faith and worshipping God in accordance with his word. Ad- 
mitting, therefore, that such witnesses of the truth as the Albi- 
genses, Waldenses, and Bohemian brethren, do not form an un- 
broken succession of the visible Church, the doctrine that the 
Church is perpetual is none the less certain, and none the less 
consistent with Protestant principles A man must be a Ro- 
manist in order to feel the force of the arguments of Romanists. 
He must believe the Church to be a visible society subject to 
the Pope, before he can be puzzled by the question, Where was 
the Church before the Reformation ? 

In like manner, if the above principles be correct, it is easy 
to see that the charge of schism cannot rest against Protestants. 
Schism is either separation, without just cause, from the true 
Church, or the refusing to commune with those who are really 
the children of God. If the Church consists of true believers, 
the Protestants did not withdraw from the fellowship of the 
Church ; neither did they refuse to admit true believers to their 
communion. They did not form a new Church ; they simply 
reformed the old. The same body which owned Jesus Christ 
as Lord, and professed his gospel from the beginning, continued 
to worship him and to confess his truth after the Reformation, 
without any solution in the continuity of its being. The fire 
which sweeps over the prairie may seem to destroy everything, 
but the verdure which soon clothes the fields with new life and 
beauty is the legitimate product of the life that preceded it. 
So the Church, although corruption or persecution may divest 
it of all visible indications of life, soon puts forth new flowers 
and produces new fruit, without any real discontinuance of its 
life. The only schismatics in the case are the Romanists, who 
denounce and excommunicate the Protestants because they pro- 
fess the truth. 
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Art. V.—History and Repository of Pulpit Eloquence, 
(Deceased Divines,) containing the Master-preces of Bossuet, 
Bourdaloue, Massillon, Fléchier, Abbadie, Taylor, Bar- 
row, Hall, Watson, McLaurin, Chalmers, Evans, Edwards, 
Davies, John M. Mason, &c. &c., with discourses from 
Chrysostom, Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, Augustine, At - 
sius, and others among the “ Fathers ;” and from Wick- 
liffe, Luther, Calvin, Melancthon, Knox, Latimer, &c., of 
the “ Reformers.” Also siaty other celebrated Sermons, 
from as many eminent divines in the Greek, Latin, English, 
German, Irish, French, Scottish, American, and Welch 
Churches, a large number of which have now, for the first 
time, been translated. The whole arranged in their proper 
order, and accompanied with Historical Sketches of Preach- 
ing in the different Countries represented, and Biographical 
and Critical Notices of the several Preachers, and their dis- 
courses. By Henry C. Fish, Author of Premium Essay, 
“Primitive Piety Revived.” In two volumes. New York: 
Published by M. W. Dodd. 1856. 


TuHIs long title-page gives a better conception of the general 
contents of the work, than any brief summary of them which 
we can frame. The author’s design thus clearly and fully 
announced, must commend itself not only to all intelligent 
preachers, but to all who appreciate able exhibitions of moral 
and religious truth, along with the grandest flights of human 
eloquence. On the whole, we think the execution answerable 
to the design. We, of course, should not, in every instance, 
have made the same selection as our author, either of preacher 
or sermon. This, however, is only saying, that in going over 
a field so vast, no two men would see everything alike. Of the 
world-renowned masters of pulpit eloquence, nevertheless, he 
has not failed to select discourses of acknowledged pre-eminence, 
and permanent celebrity. In translating from other languages, 
he has enjoyed the aid of competent scholars. The critical and 
biographical observations add to the value of the book. While 
the best sermons of all ages and countries have an intrinsic 
literary value for all persons of liberal culture, and a still 
higher interest for the Christian, they have the highest interest 
and value for preachers, Familiarity with the best models in 
any art must increase skill and proficiency in the practice of 
that art. Servile imitation, and whatever borders on plagia- 
rism, of course, tends to moral and intellectual degeneracy. It 
only aggravates the impotence from which it proceeds. Such 
abuse is no argument against the proper use of the great 
master-pieces of sacred eloquence, any more than cases of literary 
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aping or theft furnish a good reason why an original writer 
should keep himself ignorant of literature. As we think that 
the study of the great discourses in this compilation would be 
of great service to most preachers, so we know not where else 
most can have access to them, or their equivalent. The work, 
therefore, supplies an important desideratum. 

We are glad that the author has not confined his selections 
to those preachers who have attained the highest distinction as 
rhetoricians and orators, in the more limited or technical sense 
of these terms. His range extends to those who have been 
distinguished for the strong and effective presentation of divine 
truth, and for working strong convictions and impressions in 
the minds of their hearers, whether according to the rules of 
rhetorical art or not. Many of the mightiest preachers have 
been neither elegant nor eloquent, according to a very common 
acceptation of these terms. That is, they have been distin- 
guished for force of matter, but not for any graces of style or 
delivery. These graces are by no means to be disparaged. 
They do not weaken; they intensify what force otherwise 
exists. But, of themselves, they do not constitute it, any 
more than a beautiful dress makes a strong man. Ornament 
is feeble and disgusting, where there is nothing to adorn. We 
think the preacher may receive quite as much valuable instruc- 
tion in studying the secret of the power of the great sermon 
of Edwards, found in this collection, entitled ‘“‘ Sinners in the 
hands of an angry God,” and why, when calmly read from a 
fine manuscript, held up in the author’s hand, it startled a con- 
gregation, before thoughtless, into tears, and sobbings, and 
audible shrieks, as in studying the magnificent funeral orations 
of Bossuet. 

Within a recent period, there has been much earnest discus- 
sion relative to the manner of preaching, in distinction from the 
matter of it. To a certain extent, the matter and manner of 
preaching interpenetrate and determine each other. All mat- 
ter sensuous and intellectual must exist in some form, and, 
while it remains unchanged, is inseparable from that form ; 
which is only saying, that any substance remaining what it is, 
is inseparable from the qualities which make it what itis. So 
far to determine the matter is to determine the form. To de- 
termine that the matter of the human body is an animal organ- 
ism, is so far forth to determine its form. To determine that 
the matter of a book shall be moral philosophy, geometry, or 
chemistry, is so far to determine its form. To settle the point 
that preaching shall be scriptural, philosophical, doctrinal, 
practical, Pelagian, Calvinistic, topical, or expository in its 
matter, is, so far, to determine its form. The discussions in 
regard to the manner of preaching to which we allude, have 
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had respect to it, not in points wherein it is implicated in the 
matter, but to points which are independent of it. They admit 
of indefinite variation in proclaiming essentially the same mat- 
ter, the same truths, thoughts, reasonings, in the same order of 
arrangement. They relate to elocution, gesticulation, the use 
of manuscripts in the pulpit, and whatever in style or delivery 
affects the vivacity and impressiveness of a sermon, which in 
substance and matter is essentially what it should be. Manner, 
in this sense, and as separable from the matter of preaching, 
(while we by no means underrate its importance), it is no part 
of our present purpose to investigate. e inquire rather what 
it is the minister’s duty to preach, and how he should do it, only 
so far as matter and form mutually interpenetrate and deter- 
mine each other. This is the highest question for the preacher 
to decide. It is of great consequence how we preach. It is of 
still greater, what we preach, except so far as the former in- 
volves the latter. 

But is it, after all, a question, or at any rate, an open ques- 
tion, among Christians, or if among Christians, among orthodox 
and evangelical Christians, who acknowledge that the preacher's 
commission is to preach the gospel, and that he fulfils his duty 
only so far as he preaches the word, the whole word, and 
nothing but the word? Can it be an open question among 
those who accept the Reformed confessions as faithful summa- 
ries of the teachings of revelation? In one sense, this is not 
an open question among any who can of right be called Chris- 
tians. Still less room for debate remains among those who 
agree in that interpretation of Scripture which makes salvation 
wholly of grace. But even among these, there is a vast diver- 
sity, not merely in the style of their preaching, but in the 
matter or substance of it. This does not imply that they neces- 
sarily contradict one another. It does not necessarily imply 
that any impugn, or even that they do not confess and abide 
by every article of the Confession in their discourses. But it 
implies something more than that diversity of gifts, by which 
different men are endowed with special qualifications for com- 
mending the same gospel to different classes of minds. The 
difference lies in the different proportions, surroundings, appli- 
cations in which they set forth the different elements of the 
same body of truth ; in what they signalise by frequent and em- 
phatic iteration, and what they omit or touch lightly and charily, 
and in the foreign matter with which they illustrate, obscure, or 
encumber it. How else shall we account for the fact that one 
preacher has power chiefly in the aptness and force of his ap- 
peals to the impenitent ; another, in awakening devout feeling 
in the hearts of Christians ; a third, in his lucid statement and 
unanswerable vindication of Christian doctrines ; a fourth, in the 
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enforcement of the moralities of the gospel ; a fifth, in his extra- 
ordinary tact at working up occasional, miscellaneous, and semi- 
secular sermons? Even among those then, who acknowledge 
fealty to the great principle of preaching the word, it is still an 
open question, in what proportions, surroundings, applications, 
and other circumstances, this word and the various parts thereof 
shall be preached. And this question will bear long pondering 
by all who have assumed the awful, yet glorious office of watch- 
ing for souls, aud are bound to distribute to each a portion in 
due season. For who is sufficient for these things ? 

At the outset, we may safely postulate, 1. That the Scriptures 
themselves exhibit the various elements of divine truth, in the 
relative proportions in which it is the preacher’s duty to teach 
and enforce them. 

2. That they are also an infallible guide as to the mutual 
relations and practical applications of these truths ; and that, 
while the manner of exhibiting and illustrating them requires 
adaptation to the present circumstances and habits of thought 
among the people, they may not be intrinsically modified by al- 
teration, suppression, or addition. 

3. That the preacher fulfils his mission just and only as his 
preaching causes these truths to be known and, through grace, 
operative among his hearers. 

4. That all other acquirements, attractions, graces, or means 
of power and influence in a preacher, are legitimate and valua- 
ble in proportion as they subserve this end ; and any sources of 
power in the pulpit, aside of this, no way contribute to the dis- 
charge of his mission. Their tendency is to supersede, and thus, 
in various degrees, to hinder or defeat it. 

Finally : The great end of preaching is to glorify God, and 
bless man, by bringing sinners to the “ obedience of faith” in 
Christ, and promoting their sanctification, their knowledge, love, 
and adoration of God; their assimilation, conformity, and de- 
votion to him, in thought, desire, word, and deed ; their cordial 
and delighted communion with Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; 
their love, gentleness, meekness, patience, uprightness, and 
faithfulness towards their fellow-men. In a word, the great end 
of preaching, with respect to men, is to advance them “in all 
holy conversation and godliness.” 

Starting with these premises, which must be their own evi- 
dence to all who concede that our sole commission from Christ 
is to ae the word, it results : 

1, t God should be the great, overshadowing object set 
forth in the preacher’s message. All preaching that violates 


this precept must be vicious, This appears from every side and 
aspect in which the subject can be viewed. To say, as we shall 
say, that Christ should be the burden of the preacher’s message, 
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does not contradict, it re-affirms this principle. For Christ is 
God. In preaching Christ, we simply preach God in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing their 

Whether we set forth the Father, the Son, or the Holy Ghost, 
either one of the Three, or the Three in One, we directly and 
immediately hold forth God, and none else. Now, if we look 
at the Bible or its inspired preachers as models, we find God 
always and everywhere in the foreground. Indeed, the highest 
evidence of its divinity is the radiance of God upon it. He is 
the first and the last, shining in it, through it, and from it. Its 
words are not those which man’s wisdom teacheth, and it speaks 
as never man spake. Another consideration is, that the word 
to be preached is the word of God. It emanates from him ex- 
clusively. It is to be enjoined in his name, and by his authority. 
It cannot be truly received, or produce its due saving effect, 
unless it be received, “ not as the word of man, but as it is in 
truth, the word of God, which worketh effectually in them that 
believe.” 1 Thess. ii, 13. So the preacher is the ambassador 
of God. Can he then truly deliver his message, unless He in 
whose behalf he pleads be the prominent object in his incul- 
cations ? 

Still further : The truths which the Bible unfolds are truths 
relating to God, in his nature and attributes, his works and 
ways ; or they concern us in our relations to him, as our Crea- 
tor, Preserver, Sovereign, Redeemer, and Judge; or they 
respect the relations and obligations of men to each other, 
which in turn depend upon their common relation to the one 
God and Lord of all. Herein are contained all the doctrines, 
and hence arise all the duties of our religion. How then can 
they be adequately set forth in any form of sermonizing which 
does not make God all in all? 

If we consider the duties or attainments required in the Bible, 
they all have God for their object and end. The love, the 
desires, the worship, the penitence, the sorrow, the self-renun- 
ciation, the devotion required, are no otherwise genuine than as 
they have supreme respect to God. Our duties to men have 
their strongest bond in his requirements, and are only accept- 
able when done as unto ta ty “ Not with eye-service, as 
men-pleasers ; but as the servants of Christ, doing the will of 
God from the heart.” What better then than a mere counter- 
feit of Christian teaching can we have, when God is not made 
its Alpha and Omega ? 

Besides, all disposition, ability, efficiency for attaining the 
favour or doing the will of God, are the gifts of his sovereign 
grace. Whatever we are, or have, or do, that is acceptable to 
God, or in the least meets his requirements, by the grace of 
God we are what we are. All is of God. All must come from 
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God. To God belongs all the glory. To God we must look 
for every good gift and every perfect gift. When he with- 
draws, our comforts droop, and all our graces die. Is it con- 
ceivable, then, that the religion of God can be inculcated, ex- 
cept as he himself is magnified? And is not this view thrice 
confirmed, when we consider that the declared end of the whole 
method of our salvation is that God may be glorified, the issue 
of the whole is to be, that God shall be visibly, as he is really, 
all in all ? 

Many, doubtless, will be ready to say that we have been vin- 
dicating a truism. We shall not dispute them. If it be so, it 
only proves our position the more impregnable. It is one of 
those truisms that very many need to single out of their ne- 
glected and forgotten common-places, and to brighten it into 
its due lustre, and swell to its due proportions, by surveying 
it afresh, in its deep grounds and infinite reach of application. 
Coleridge says, in the first, if not best aphorism of his Aids to 
Reflection, that we can seldom be more usefully employed, than 
in “rescuing admitted truths from the neglect caused by the 
very circumstance of their universal admission. Extremes 
meet. Truths, of all others the most awful and interesting, are 
too often considered as so true, that they lose all the power of 
truth, and lie bed-ridden in the dormitory of the soul, side by 
side with the most despised and exploded errors.” That there 
is a difference as to the extent to which God is magnified, and 
the whole texture of discourse saturated with the divine ele- 
ment, by different preachers, is undeniable. With some, a 
sense of his excellency and our own littleness and vileness ; of 
the blessedness of his favour and the terrors of his wrath ; of 
the importance of being prepared to meet him ; of living for his 
service and glory ; of dependence upon him for grace, salvation, 
and blessedness ; of the impossibility of finding true felicity, 
except in the enjoyment of him for ever, is the grand impres- 
sion sought and effected. With others, the human, the worldly, 
the philosophic, social, and political, usurp the predominance. 
These are the great objective elements that loom up and secure 
an obtrusive, if not overshadowing, prominence, in the preacher's 
unfoldings and inculcations. Man and the world appear so 
great, that God and heaven are scarcely greater. And in some 
cases the preacher himself is foremost in the group, and could 
hardly say with the Apostle, “ we preach not ourselves, but 
Christ Jesus the Lord.” * 


* We have been credibly informed that two distinguished living preachers, 
when formerly stationed in the same Western city, had, for an occasional audi- 
tor, an irreligious officer of the army. This gentleman said to our informant, 
that he listened to the one with the greater pleasure ; to the other with less satis-’ 
faction, but with greater respect and reverence, if not profit. Being asked to 
explain himself, he said, “ The former exalts the dignity of man, and I always 
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If, then, the foremost object to be set forth in preaching, is 
the Most High, in his being, infinitude, and perfection ; in his 
works of creation, providence, and grace ; in his relations to- 
wards us as our Maker, Preserver, Benefactor, our Sovereign, 
Saviour, and Judge; then that preaching is neither biblical, 
christian, nor even religious, which is not so impregnated with 
this divine element, that God is not only its central, but per- 
vading object; over all, in all, through all, of whom, and 
through whom, and to whom are all things, to whom be glory 
for ever. 

2. We are thus prepared to understand the attitude in which 
man should be put by the preacher. As the Bible is addressed 
to man, and aims to bring him to the salvation it proffers, 4.¢. 
to spiritual life, holiness, and bliss, this is a point of capital im- 
=. But it is needless here to investigate anthropology. 

he great object of the preacher should be to make him know 
and feel that he is a dependent, rational, and accountable 
creature, owing fealty to his Maker—that he was made to love, 
serve, commune with, and enjoy him; that herein is life and 
bliss, and that alienation from God by sin is death and woe. 
These truths, the more earnestly they are pressed, find a re- 
sponsive attestation in every conscience not seared as with a 
hot iron. And they were all the more felt, in proportion as 
God is apprehended in his goodness and holiness, his sove- 
reignty and omniscience. But while this is fundamental and 
conditional to any religion whatever, it underlies another truth 
which is cardinal in Christianity. We of course refer to man’s 
fallen state, including sin, guilt, misery, helplessness. In 
general, it may be affirmed, that men will realise all this, just 
in proportion as they see and feel what God is. But in order 
to set forth God effectually for this purpose, his law, which 
mirrors his perfections in his requirements of man, must be pro- 
claimed in its spirituality and searching import, in its precept 
and penalty, line upon line, and precept upon precept. The 
express law of God is but a formal republication of the law 
written by nature on the heart, although often forgotten, dis- 
owned, and obscured under the mists of sin. But still it is 
written there, although sin has blurred the record. And when 
it is proclaimed in its full import and awful sanctions, it finds 
an echo and witness in the conscience, that having been drowsed 
into oblivion of it, is awakened to behold it. The lightnings of 
Sinai bring out in visible distinctness the writing before invisibly 


come away pleased with myself. The latter so magnifies God, that I seem 
nothing, and I always seem oppressed with a sense of my own insignificance 
and unworthiness.” If preaching is to be estimated by the crowds it draws, 
we believe this man-exalting divine is now facile princeps among American 
preachers. 
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traced on the conscience. For the “ conscience meanwhile bears 
witness.” They know the judgment of God, that they which 
commit such things are worthy of death. With all the world 
they become consciously guilty (imédix0i) before God. We have 
reason to fear that too much of our current preaching is — or 
less emasculated by a deficiency here. We are no le 
Neither are we antinomian. The law must be proclaimed, not 
for the purpose of shewing us how we can, but that we cannot, 
obtain life, according to its requirements. It is the grand instru- 
ment for producing conviction of sin. “ By the law is the know- 
ledge of sin.” It is only as the law, in its breadth of precept and 
awfulness of penalty, is apprehended and witnessed by the con- 
science, that conviction of sin is felt, that self-righteous hopes are 
extinguished, or that men are driven from all other refuges to 
Christ. None will thirst for or flee to the Saviour, till they see 
their case to be hopeless without him. The whole need not a 
physician, but they that are sick. But this conviction can be 
effected only by manifestation of the law which makes it evident 
that by violating its precept they are subject to its curse, so it 
becomes a schoolmaster which leads to Christ. Thus Paul was 
alive, i.e. confident of gaining eternal life, without the law once, 
But when the commandment came, sin revived, and he died. 
It slew him. Its manifestations under the light of the law 
were the death of all his hopes) And he further shews that 
this was accomplished only by a view of the spiritual and heart- 
searching elements of the law. For he says, “ I had not known 
sin but by the law; I had not known lust except the law had 
said, Thou shalt not covet.” It is when the law gleams and 
thunders, that sinners in Zion are afraid, and fearfulness sur- 
prises the hypocrites. And it is only when thus “ pricked in 
the heart ” by the sword of the Spirit, that they will ask, What 
shall we do to be saved ? 

The law is no less indispensable, of course, as a rule of life 
to Christians. It is the standard of excellence to which they 
must aspire. They can neither have nor give evidence that 
they are Christians, unless they are striving after conformity 
to this perfect standard. The very end of their election, re- 
demption, calling, is that they may be holy as God is holy—a 
yeculiar people, zealous of good works. In proportion as their 
communion with God becomes perfect, they will be perfect in 
holiness, _ But holiness is nothing else than conformity to the 
law of God. It is true that we do not thus seek a title to eter- 
nal life. But thus alone can that life, gratuitously bestowed, 
exist or manifest itself. Thus alone can we become attempered 
to, or capable of, the joys of heaven. Although released from the 
law as a condition of life, yet the Christian joyfully embraces 
it as a rule of living. He does so, because by the instinct of 
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his gracious nature, he loves the law of God after the inward 
man, and because the adoption to sonship, which is freely given 
him in Christ, enables and disposes him to obey it with filial 
freedom, love, and confidence. He is not without iaw w God, 
but under law to Christ. Having these promises, he cleanses 
himself from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit, perfecting 
holiness in the fear of God. 

These commonplaces only need stating, so far as ths principle 
involved in them is concerned. The chief questions which arise, 
respect the manner of carrying it out. Itis here, we judge, that 
the most serious deficiency will be often found in preaching—a 
deficiency which too often dulls its edge and destroys its pene- 
trative power. Many insist strenuously on the law, as the 
standard of goodness which is evermore binding on all rational 
beings. They thunder its curses upon unbelievers. They 
insist upon all Christians making it the rule of life. Yet after 
all, it fails of its due effect in alarming the unconverted, and 
purifying the hearts and lives of Christians. In short, it does 
not reach, enlighten, or awaken the conscience. Why? be- 
cause it is not unfolded and defined in its import and applica- 
tions to the manifold relations of our inner and outer life, and 
the modes of thinking, feeling, and acting therein required. 
No clear lines of discrimination are drawn, shewing precisely 
where duty begins and ends, and where sin commences either 
in the form of omission or commission. It is one thing to de- 
nounce the curse of the law against the transgressor. It is 
another to denounce profaneness, or taking God’s name in vain, 
as a heinous sin. But it is yet another, and a very different 
thing, to point out in clear and graphic delineation the various 
ways in which this command is violated in thought, word, and 
deed, and to shew the criteria which distinguish the lawful 
from the profane treatment of things divine. This cannot be 
done, without giving the knowledge of sins before unknown 
er unheeded, while it relieves the conscience of the sincere be- 
liever, not only by defining his duty, but by shewing what is 
not sin, and thus loosing him from the fetters of morbid scru- 
ples and groundless despondency. The latter object is often 
scarcely less important than the former. Many Christians go 
limping and halting all their days, in the fetters of a Judaical, 
Pharisaic, or ceremonial spirit ; or of a superscriptural strictness 
and severity on some one or more points of Christian morality, 

is may make them harsh, sour, censorious, dejected, uncom- 
fortable to themselves and their brethren. But such weighta 
and cent besetting sins must be laid aside, before they 
can run with patience and joy the Christian race. Instead of 
mounting op on wings as eagles, they grow weary, and their 
soul cleaveth to the dust. ose who undertake to be more 
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righteous than God’s law, in any respect, will be sure to com- 
pensate their work of supererogation by greater licence in some 
other form of sin. We once knew a candidate for the ministry 
who denounced as a sin, eating meat, and drinking tea and 
coffee, and, if we remember right, any violation of Professor 
Hitchcock’s prescriptions for avoiding dyspepsia. He ended 
with becoming the hierophant of a conventicle of free-love Per- 
fectionists, and doimg what he might, to turn temples into 
brothels. Take the law of the Sabbath, in regard to supe- 
riors and inferiors, indeed, the whole decalogue, and let it 
be so expounded, defined, and applied, that men must see 
not only what is, but what is not a violation of it—let the 

reaching of duty be clear, thorough, didactic, casuistic—and 
would it not oftener leave the arrows of the Lord sharp and 
rankling in the hearts of his enemies, and promote beyond 
measure the sanctification, the blamelessness, the usefulness of 
Christians? Is it not thus, and not otherwise, that the word 
becomes sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing to the 
dividing asunder of the joints and marrow, and a discerner of 
the thoughts and intents of the heart? So is it, and not other- 
wise, that it becomes profitable not merely for doctrine, but 
“for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness, 
that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto 
all good works.” 

These principles with regard to the inculcation of the law, 
apply of course, mutatis mutandis, to the whole sphere of 
evangelical duty; 7. e. of duty as amplified in its scope, as 
modified in its source, rule and end, by the gospel. This is 
only saying that in summoning men to do their duty, we ought 


_ to explain and define so clearly as to preclude all mistake, what 


duty is.* It is simply asserting the didactic element in preach- 
ing, which in the light of reason and scripture must needs be 
an integral and fundamental part of it, The commission given 
to preach the gospel to every creature, is given by another 


* Tt can hardly be necessary to enter a caveat against straining this maxim 
beyond the bounds of reason and even possibility. Even the applications of 
principles can be given by the preacher only in derivative principles of greater 
or less generality. He cannot gointo the particular questions of fact, on which, 
in each case, the question of duty depends. To do so, would be to teach all 
knowledge, which is impossible, while the attempt to do it would be worse than 
ridiculous. Thus, that it is a duty to keep our promises, and to make none 
which are unlawful, or beyond our power to fulfil; and consequently that none 
ought to undertake the practice of law, medicine, statesmanship, or any calling, 
‘without competent qualifications to do aright, what they thus promise to do, is 
evidently within the province of the pulpit. But who will say, that it is within 
its province to teach law, medicine, politics, engineering, or bricklaying? Such 
knowledge, without which none can do their duty in these callings, must be 
learnt elsewhere. To lecture on Hydropathy and Allopathy, the merits of our 
various political parties, old line and aeoptinn, straight and crooked, on the 
right method of tailoring, or plastering, is not to teach or preach the gospel, 
and if done under colour thereof, it is simply a desecration. 
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evangelist as a commission to teach all nations, to do and ob- 
serve all Christ’s commands. The instructions given to Timo- 
thy and Titus terminate very much in shewing them whom, 
what, and how they shall teach. 

We have dwelt the longer on this point, because we are per- 
suaded that not a few are labouring under certain misconcep- 
tions regarding it, which impair their vigour and usefulness as 
preachers. It is a vulgar notion, that all didactic preaching is 
dry and uninteresting. Hence many have deep prejudice against 
what they style doctrinal preaching. They crave warmth and 
life. They want earnest, hortatory discourse. They deem this 
practical and profitable. But let practice be urged in an in- 
structive way, which displays its grounds, reach, and limits ; 
which produces not merely some vague excitement, but shews 
them what they ought to be and do, and they stigmatise it as 
dull, didactic, and doctrinal. We do not dispute that there may 
be instructive preachers, who by their jejune style and frigid 
manner, are obnoxious to this complaint. This might happen, 
whatever the matter of the sermon. But in many cases the 
objection is aimed at the things said, not the manner of saying 
them. It is related of the late Professor Stuart, that during 
his short but efficient pastorate, he dwelt much on certain doc- 
trines of grace, which had been neglected or disparaged by his 
predecessor. The people were roused. Some said one thing 
and some another. The result, however, was that his preachin, 
was in the demonstration of the Spirit and of power ; his chure 
was filled with eager listeners; and experimental piety was 
greatly and permanently promoted. Some of his hearers, res- 
tive under a tone of preaching to which they were unused, 
begged him to give them less doctrine, and more practical ser- 
mons. He complied with their request, and commenced deliver- 
ing clear and thorough expositions of the divine law. In a short 
time, however, the same auditors waited upon him with a request 
that he would return to the doctrines. They had enough of 
practice. The truth is, aversion to legitimate preaching, whether 
of doctrine or practice, originates in one source. It is simple 
aversion to truth in its antagonism to corrupt nature, which, if 
doctrinal, requires a correspondent practice ; if practical, has its 
roots in a correspondent doctrine. For truth is in order to 
goodness. Hence they prefer some transient and blind excite- 
ment of feeling, to that discovery of truth which alone can 
awaken sound evangelical feeling; which purifies while it 
quickens the heart, because it gives light to the understanding, 
and thus makes permanently wiser and better. We have said 
that preachers are in danger of being influenced by this vulgar 
prejudice, and to flatter themselves that they can benefit a large 
class most by imparting to them heat without light. We ap- 
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prehend that such heat can be but a momentary glow of sym- 
pathetic or animal excitement, as flashy as its cause. The 
rational soul can feel only in view of what it first perceives. 
Emotions must be founded on and determined by cognitions. 
Christianity is not a religion of blind feeling or capricious im- 

It is a religion of truth. It sanctifies by the truth. 
And the great duty of the preacher is, “by manifestation of 
the truth to commend himself to every man’s conscience in the 
sight of God.” Our religion is not, as some one has said, like 
the moon, giving light without heat, nor like the stove, givi 
heat without light, but like the sun, giving perennial light, an 
warmth, and life. 

If there is any force in these views, they lead to the conclu- 
sion, that the true interest, life, and power of preaching, lie in 
the exhibition and enforcement of Christian truth and duty ; 
in the justness and force of the answers it gives, to the great 

uestions, What shall I believe, what shall I love, what shall I 

0, in order to lead a righteous, sober, and godly life ; and that, 
when Christ appears, I also may appear with him in glory ?— 
in a word, in the Christian light it sheds on the intellect and 
conscience, to the end that it may mould the heart. The feel- 
ing awakened by such preaching will be salutary, Christian 
feeling. The greater the clearness, fervour, and vividness with 
which such truths are set forth, and sent home, the better. And 
we may add, that all other sources of interest in a preacher and 
his sermons, are aside of, if not athwart, the true aim of preach- 
ing. That the preacher be admired; that he fascinate by 
poetry or oratory, by philosophy, or any excellency of speech 
or wisdom, may answer a great many purposes. But it may 
all be, without preaching the gospel, or dit: rbing the thought- 
less, or guiding the anxious soul, or edifying the people of God. 
We by no means underrate a good report of them that are with- 
out. We appreciate the importance of being in favour with all 
the people, and giving no offence in anything, that the ministry 
be not blamed. But we know, too, that a woe is upon those 
who preach not the gospel, and of whom all men at all times 
speak well. We should esteem the solemn awe, the deep thought- 
fulness of the worldling, the alarm of the presumptuous, the ray 
of spiritual comfort stealing in upon the contrite soul, the de- 
yout feeling and holy purpose springing up in the breast of one 
and another, on leaving the sanctuary, a more precious testimony 
to the power and excellence of the discourse, than all the plau- 
dits of graceless wring and genteel professors, who are lovers 
of pleasure more than lovers of God. The self-searching, the 
humility, the tears of penitence, the sweet and confiding faith, 
the comfort of hope, the movement of the soul from self and 
the world, toward God in Christ, with which so many heard the 
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ing of a Nettleton or Alexander, are a thousandfold 
igher attestations of pulpit power, than all the encomiums 
ever lavished upon merely magnificent oratory. It was a com- 
mon question among the hearers of the famous Shepard of 
Cambridge (who was wont to say that all his sermons cost him 
tears), as they left church on the Sabbath, “ Who was wrought 
upon to-day?” These are the best seals of the genuineness 
and apostolicity of a ministry : “ By their fruits shall ye know 
them.” 

In the foregoing remarks, we have necessarily anticipated 
much that applies equally well to what follows. The effect of 
preaching the law faithfully, will not be to encourage men to 
attempt to gain life by keeping it, but to shew them their utter 
inability to keep it, and their hopeless condemnation by it. 
Convincing them of their ruin, it fills them with a sense of their 
need of a eemer. This is the great central truth of revela- 
tion, and the foundation of true religion. For “other founda- 
tion can no man lay.” Therefore, while, as we have shewn, God 
must be set forth, first of all, and above all, in preaching, he 
must, 

3. Be pre-eminently set forth as “God in Christ, reconciling 
the world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses.” It were 
a poor and unworthy work to smite, and not to heal ; to tear, 
and not bind up ; to kill, and not makealive. Hence, since He, 
who by death overcame him that hath the power of death, alone 
can deliver us from sin, our paramount office is to declare Him, 
who is the way, the truth, and the life. As for us, our mission 
is to “ preach Christ and him crucified ; to the Jews a stumb- 
ling-block, to the Greeks foolishness, but to them who are called, 
both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the wis- 
dom of God.” We need not labour to prove to the Christian 
that 


“Christ and his cross are all our theme.” 


All else converges towards him, or radiates from him. It tends 
to lead us to him, or flows from our union to him. All unfold- 
ings of God, in his perfections and glories; all exhibitions of 
the character, condition, and duties of man ; all inculcations of 
doctrine and practice, if true and scriptural, lead the soul 
directly to the Lord Jesus Christ, for wisdom, righteousness, 
maitilitation, and redemption. “Ye believe in God,” says 
Christ, “believe also in me.” True faith in God involves faith 
in Christ, as soon ashe is set before the soul ; for in him all the 
fulness of the Godhead dwelt bodily. The first archangel never 
saw 
“ So much of God before.” 


We behold his glory in the face of Jesus Christ. Faith in 
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God then is implicitly faith in Christ ; it is a germ which will 
unfold itself as such, as soon as Christ is presented to it. The 
law slays, thus shewing us that Christ is our only life. Soevery 
doctrine, every duty, all legitimate matter of preaching, of 


- whatever sort, culminates in Christ, in whom all things shall be 


thered into one, and who filleth all in all. All duty leads to 
Fim, to discharge the debt incurred by its non-performance, to 
obtain strength for its future fulfilment; while the wisdom, 
power, and love displayed in Christ, evoke the highest love and 
adoration, and incite, while they enable us to render, grateful 
and devoted obedience. 

But upon this general view there is no cause to dwell. Few 
Christians will deny that Christ should be the centre and sub- 
stance of all preaching. It is only upon some of the conse- 
quences and bearings of this truth, that there is occasion for 
remark. 

1. We apprehend that preachers are in little danger of excess 
in setting forth Christ objectively to their hearers. He, God 
in him, is the great object towards which their faith, love, hope, 
obedience, and devotion, are to be directed. They are Chris- 
tians only as they thus bow to that name which is above every 
name. ‘They are complete in Him who is the Head of all prin- 
cipality and power. Without him they can do nothing. _ Life, 
faith, love, hope, come of looking at him, not to themselves, or 
to anything which they or other men can spin out of themselves. 
It should never be forgotten that Christianity, although work- 
ing an inward renovation by the immediate operation of the 
Holy Ghost, develops this change in accordance with the iaws 
of our rational and moral nature. No Christian affections can 
arise except in view of their proper objects. These objects are 
found in Christ, the God-man, our Saviour, in his person, offices, 
and works. Of course, we do not mean to advocate any mono- 
tonous repetition of any single or isolated truth in regard to him. 
There is no need of this. One of the most remarkable treatises 
in our language, is that of Bell, shewing how much of God is 
evinced in the human hand. A friend of ours has-in contem- 
plation a similar treatise in regard to the honey-bee. If these 
diminutive objects require volumes to shew the extent of divine 
imprint upon them, can there be any lack of variety, any need 
of monotony, in exploring the infinite compass and relations of 
the Redeemer and his work? All life contains inexhaustible 
saniety i unity which never tires by monotony. How much 
more He who is the Life, and combines in his own person a di- 
vine life, a human life, and the source of all life, out of whose 
fulness we all receive, and grace for grace! The endless sides 
and aspects in which he stands related to his people, enable us 
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to view him in relations ever fresh and diversified, while yet he 
remains the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 

2. It hence follows, that the way and grounds of vital union 
to Christ should be thoroughly and abundantly set forth and 
cleared up in preaching. The nature of saving faith, as dis- 
tinguished from all counterfeits of it; its simplicity, as distin- 
guished from all the entanglements with which unbelief would 
embarrass it ; its naked essence, as simple trust in Christ and 
his righteousness, should be, in one form and another, a fre- 
quent theme of preaching, and habitually inwoven with the whole 
texture of our Jimeunne This must be done, even if it incur 
the danger of seeming repetitions. It is the grand requisite to 
the birth of the soul into the kingdom of God. Simple and 
rudimentary as it is in Christian teaching, free justification is 
an article in which men born under the covenant of works are 
dull learners. There always are those in every congregation 
who are thinking and inquiring on the subject of religion, but 
who have never known what it is to believe on Christ to the 
saving of the soul. There are always babes in Christ, and weak 
believers, who tremble and stumble in their Christian walk, be- 
cause they have no adequate view of the free, gratuitous, and 
full justification which faith embraces and insures merely for the 
taking. At this point, too, not a few older Christians, “ when, 
for the time they ought to be teachers, have need that one 
teach them which be the first principles of the doctrine of 
Christ.” Many ministers have been surprised, in conversations 
with the sick and dying, to find persons who have been their 
hearers all their days, in a mist on this simple and vital ques- 
tion, How can a sinner be justified before God? They know, 
indeed, in general, that it is not by their own, but by Christ’s 
righteousness ; yet, until the Spirit takes the scales from their 
eyes, they will be found, in some form, to be working up a 
righteousness of their own. They will think they must in some 
way make themselves better, before they can be fit to go to 
Christ, or he can receive them. Many believers often waver at 
this point. They doubt whether persons so unworthy have any 
warrant to appropriate to themselves the Saviour’s righteous- 
ness. It is of great importance, that all inquiring, doubting, 
trembling souls be brought to see clearly the true nature of 
justification, which insures to those that believe in Him that 
justifieth the ungodly, that so they may stagger not at the pro- 
mise, but be strong in the faith, giving glory to God. Nor can 
the preacher well expend too much of his strength here. All 
the liberty wherewith Christ maketh free ; all filial confidence, 
love, and devotion ; all holy strength and courage to serve God 
without fear, in holiness and righteousness, al] the days of our 
livés ; all that is sweet, genial, and buoyant, in our spiritual 
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state, depend upon it. Thus there is peace and joy in believing. 


Thus we obtain righteousness, , and joy in the Holy Ghost. 
Thus alone can we be delivered from the spirit of bondage and 
slavish fear, or feel ourselves in such a relation towards as 


enables us to serve him with a true heart and right spirit. To 
the carnal eye, it indeed seems impossible that free justification 
should not encourage licentiousness. To the spiritual eye, it is 
the purifying spring from which good works must flow, and 
cannot but flow. We are not to get life in order to come to 
Christ, but to come to Christ that we may have life. 

There is a class of theologians and preachers who involve this 
whole subject in perplexity, by the theory that love precedes 
and is the spring of evangelical faith, and that none but peni- 
tents are warranted to trust in Christ. The effect of this is to 
make men feel that-until they can find within themselves evi- 
dences of penitence and love, they must consider the mercies of 
the gospel, as Boston says, “forbidden fruit,” which it is unlaw- 
ful for them to touch. On this subject, confusion of mind is 
the easiest of all things, and the clear truth among the most 
important. It is true, that no faith is genuine without repen- 
tance and love. So faith without works is dead. It is also 
true, that faith, although in the order of time simultaneous with 
commencing love, repentance, and good works, is in the order 
of nature before, conditional to, and causative of them. Love 
can only arise from faith’s perception and belief of the excel- 
lence and glory of Christ and his cross, and of God as-shining 
through them. It arises, as they see 

“ What wisdom, power, and love, 
Shine in their dying Lord.” 

But we must discern and believe in this loveliness before it 
can excite our love. And when we believe and see it, it cannot 
but draw the heart. Another consideration is, that until we 
are in that friendly relation to God in which justifying faith 
places us, we cannot confide ourselves to him. We feel that 
our sins subject us to his righteous displeasure, and that we 
merit and must receive vengeance at his hands. Now love is 
impossible towards those whom we dare not trust, because we 
are subjects of their righteous wrath. So faith is indispensable 
to love. And since all works not inspired by faith and love, 
are slavish, dead works, it follows, that although there be no 
faith without repentance, love, and holiness, yet faith is their 
antecedent and cause, as truly as the sun of its beams, and life 
of breath. We apprehend that a clear view of this point is of 
great moment in guiding inquiring souls. He is paralysed in 
making the gospel offer, who cannot, without conditions, bid 
every thirsty soul come and welcome ; who is constrained to 
tell sinners that they must get rid of their inward distempers 
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and maladies before coming to Christ, instead of gomg to him 
at once for the removal of sin and guilt. This is preaching a 
fettered gospel, and it produces a fettered piety. It gendereth 
to bondage. It is alien from the sweet and simple faith, the 
filial confidence and freedom, the buoyant yet humble hope, the 
cordial love and genial devotion of the gospel ; and which result 
from going at once to Christ for all, receiving all as a free gift 
from him, and thence giving all, in love and gratitude, to him. 
We think this view is sustained by the whole drift of scriptural 
representations. According to these, faith purifieth the heart: . 
it works (exerts its energies) by love; it is the victory that 
overcometh the world. This view fully accords with the abso- 
lute necessity of love, repentance, humility, and good works, to 
salvation. Faith, which does not exert and evince itself in 
these, is not saving faith. Though we have all faith and have 
not charity, it profiteth nothing. Nor do the calls to repent, 
with the promise of pardon annexed, conflict with ; they rather 
corroborate this view. On what is this pardon based? On 
Christ. How apprehended and applied? By faith, When the 
wicked are exhorted to forsake their way, and the unrighteous 
their thoughts, and turn to God, who hath mercy, and to our 
God who will abundantly pardon, it is only a form of teaching, 
that faith in God’s pardoning mercy is prerequisite to true re- 
pentance. The definition of the Catechism is a true summation 
of scriptural teachings on this subject. “ Repentance unto life 
is a saving grace, whereby a sinner, out of a true sense of his 
sin, and apprehension of the mercy of God im Christ, doth, 
with grief and hatred of his sin, turn from it unto God, with 
full purpose of, and endeavour after, new obedience.” 

The mistaken theory to which we have adverted, of derivin 
faith from love, and not love from faith, has, we are na 
a strong tendency to generate error on the subject of the sin- 
ner’s inability. The preacher does not see his way clear to 
direct the sinner immediately to Christ for deliverance from 
this and all other evils and miseries of sin. If he cannot bid 
the sinner go out of himself at once to a strength which is made 

rfect in his weakness, nor till he has procured penitence, or 
ove, or some other robe of clean linen with which to go, the 
question arises, How shall he get all this? How can he be in- 
cited to work and strive for it? The answer is, the preacher 
must be prepared to tell him he is able to accomplish it, or else 
he is hopelessly paralysed, and can do nothing, but leave the 
inquirer passively awaiting the sovereign afflatus of the Spirit. 
Hence various fictions of natural, and we know not what other, 
ae have been devised to bridge over this chasm. But the 
inability of the sinner though moral, is real, and inconsistent 
with anything that can properly or safely be called ability. All 
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modes of teaching which have any other effect than to lead 
men, under a sense of their own helplessness, to cast themselves 
on Christ for strength to lead a Christian life, are delusive and 
mischievous. We are not sufficient for anything, as of our- 
selves ; our sufficiency is of God. When we are weak, then are 
we strong in the Lord and the power of his might. This is the 
whole theory of the Christian life. The just shall live by faith ; 
not faith in their own ability, but of the Son of God, who loved 
us and gave himself for us. The whole may be summed up by 
adding to the article of the Catechism on repentance, those on 
faith and effectual calling. “ Faith in Jesus Christ is a saving 
grace whereby we receive and rest upon him alone for salvation, 
as he is offered to us in the gospel.” “Effectual calling is the 
work of God’s Spirit, whereby convincing us of our sin and 
misery, enlightening our minds in the knowledge of Christ and 
renewing our wills, he doth persuade and enable us to embrace 
Jesus Christ, freely offered to us in the gospel.” 

3. A few words will suffice, after what we have already ad- 
vanced, to shew our views of doctrinal preaching. We can 
hardly conceive of a Christian discourse which does not impli- 
citly contain, and, with greater or less explicitness, articulate 
a Christian truth or doctrine. Christian doctrines are but the 
truths of Christianity. The only real question then is, what 
Christian truths shall be preached, and in what relative pro- 
— Here the word of God is our true model and guide. 

ut shall not certain doctrines be suppressed although taught 
in the sacred oracles? Here again our answer is, preach the 
word. “All scripture is profitable for doctrine,” as well as 
other things, whoever may wish the ninth chapter of Romans, 
or any other part, expunged therefrom. Generally, the objec- 
tion to preaching doctrines has reference to those doctrines 
which the objector dislikes. If he can prove them untrue or 
unscriptural, his objection is valid, not otherwise. All Christian 
affections and purposes are inspired by a view of Christian 
truth. They are otherwise impossible. And there is no Chris- 
tian truth, which, presented in its due proportions and sur- 
roundings, does not tend to nourish some holy affection. There 
can be no doubt, therefore, that it is a fundamental part of the 
preacher’s vocation, to make these truths clearly understood, 
as the very condition of true faith, holy living, whatever is in- 
volved in right practice. The inculcation of doctrine is some- 
times stigmatised as dull and unprofitable ; as offering the mere 
dry bones to souls craving the nutritive milk and meat of the 
word. We do not deny that there may be doctrinal preaching 
obnoxious to this charge. We do not think sermons should be 
theological lectures, didactic or polemic. We think doctrine 
being clearly defined and established, should always be deve- 
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loped in its practical and experimental bearings. So all Chris- 
tian practice should be based on its correlate doctrines, and 
rooted in Christian principle, in order to be of that kind which 
accompanies salvation. As to fervid discourses which would 
stir the feelings without illuminating the understanding, we 
have already said enough. The attempt to edify the Church 
without doctrinal instruction, is like the attempt to build a 
house without foundation or frame-work. Let any in derision 
call the doctrines “bones,” if they will. What sort of a bod 
would that be which was flesh and blood, without bones? If 
any present them in skeleton nakedness, divested of their vital 
relations to life and experience, this is the fault of those who do 
it, not of true and proper doctrinal preaching, which on one of 
its sides is practical and experimental. In fact, the two should 
never be torn asunder, any more than the flesh and bones. 
They should ever blend with and vitally interpenetrate each 
other, and be pervaded by the unction of the Holy One. No 
sane man will contend for mere dogmatic abstractions in the 
puplit. Much less should it be a theatre for philosophic or 
metaphysical disquisitions. But it should be a theatre for un- 
folding, illustrating, enforcing divine truth proved by the testi- 
mony of Him for whom it is impossible to lie, to be appre- 
hended by the intellect, and vouched for by the conscience, of 
man. We do not believe this truth so devoid of interest as 
seems to be supposed by many, who on this account studiously 
shun it. We believe it to be the only material on which most 
ministers, who have no coruscations of genius, especially 
eccentric genuis, with which to charm their hearers, can rely for 
awakening a permanent interest in their ministrations. While 
there is any religion in the world, he will hardly fail to interest 
his flock, who feeds them with knowledge and understanding. 
Dr Emmons, whose sermons were in a remarkable degree clear 
and icy metaphysical reasonings, far less attractive than the 
plain truths of Scripture, read off in the most passionless man- 
ner, always had an audience of eager listeners. He said in his 
laconic way, “I have generally found that people will attend, if 
you give them anything to attend to.” 

Polemical and controversial preaching is doubtless to be 
avoided, except so far as the preacher is called to combat the 
lusts and errors of hearers. In this sense, faithful ministers 
will always be obliged, like the apostle, to “teach the gospel 
with much contention.” All preaching is immediately or 
remotely an assault upon the deceits of sin, and the refuges of 
lies in which it entrenches itself. And it may happen, when 
errorists are stealing the hearts of the people, that, with heavenly 
wisdom and prudence, ministers must dispute daily, as did 
Paul the things of the kingdom. This is one thing. To bring 
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the odium theologiewm into the pulpit. ; to be fond of holding up 
other bodies of Christians to reproach and derision ; to appear 
more anxious to gain the victory over our adversary, who has 
no chance to defend himself, than to save the souls of them that 
hear ; to display wrath, and bitterness, and clamour, and evil 
speaking, in a place that should be radiant with Christian 
benignity ; or, even without this, to be always thrusting out the 
horns dissevered from the body of Christian doctrine and prac- 
tice, may accomplish a great many things. But we have 
never seen it productive of any signal fruits of faith, humility, 
penitence, love, and devotion. In general, it will be found 
especially so far as the pulpit is concerned, that the positive 
and able inculcation of the truth is the best defence against 
error ; and that the more completely impersonal and uncon- 
troversial it is, the less likely is it to arouse those carnal and 
malevolent feelings which Nee grieve the Spirit of God. 
This is the general princi Cases may arise in which duty 
requires another course ; = they should be exceptional and 
emergent. 

4. In combating the errors and lusts of men, we do not be- 
lieve that any great good is effected by abstract metaphysical 
and philosophical arguments. They are usually unintelligible 
to the common mind. They are the “wisdom of this world, 
which is foolishness with God,” and which no preacher is com- 
missioned to employ ; and if he condescends to found his claims 
on his philosophy, one man’s philosophy is as good as another's. 
He has a higher sanction for all that he proclaims, even the 
testimony which of God, shines in its own self-evidencing light 
throughout the Scriptures. Besides this, he has the witness of 
the consciousness of his hearers to attest what he affirms in re- 

to their moral state, their ill-desert, their need of a Saviour, 
and their chief duties as Christians. Thus, for the principal 
parts of his message, he has proofs more effective, and exer- 
cising a far higher convictive power, than any ingenuity of 
speculation. And here he has an advantage which largely com- 
pensates for the natural apathy and aversion of men to the 

1. He speaks by divine authority, and not as the Scribes, 
if he is true to his trust. Their consciences meanwhile bear 
him witness. Any other basis of his teachings is of little effi- 
cacy in producing scriptural faith. For this is faith, not in any 
philosopheme or hypothesis of man, but in God and his word ; 
and it must stand, not in the wisdom of men, but the power of 
God. It is beyond all doubt, then, that the preacher’s | 
will be instinct with penetrating, convictive, spiritual, purifying 
energy, just and only in proportion as he appeals to the authority 
of God and the consciences of his hearers This is wielding 
the sword of the Spirit ; and when we use his sword, in devout 
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dependence on him, we may look for his presence to give it an 
ethereal temper and penetrant edge. Such preaching, though 
it come not with excellency of speech or of wisdom, declaring 
the testimony of God, will doubtless be in demonstration of the 
Spirit and of power. 

As the Spirit works the new creation not by any violation of, 
but in unison with, the nature and laws of the rational soul, as 
he persuades while he enables us to embrace Christ, and does 
this by giving efficacy to the external persuasions of the word 
read ni preached, so the true method of bringing men to the 
knowledge and belief of the truth, is, as in all cases, to proceed 
from the known to the unknown. All moral and Christian 
truths are concatenated and interdependent, like the members 
of a living organism. Each one either supposes or is confirmed 
by all the rest. Had we adequate faculties, we should doubt- 
less see, in regard to all these truths, what we now see of some, 
that they involve all the rest; just as the zoologist will tell 
from a tooth or a bone all the other parts of the animal to 
which it belonged. To a very great extent, this mutual con- 
nection of the various portions of moral and Christian truth is, 
or ought to be, known to the preacher, and is a chief element 
in his reasonings and pleas with all classes of hearers. Few are 
so totally imbruted, as to be blind to the simplest moral truths. 
In the light of these, the evidence of higher truths to which 
they have been blind and indisposed, may be made to appear— 
as surely as from the letters of the alphabet we may syllable 
out words, sentences, discourses, all literature. The recogni- 
tion of the distinction between moral good and evil, cannot be 
developed without revealing sin, guilt, the need of repentance 
and redemption, and from these first principles of the doctrine 
of Christ, we must go on unto perfection. As sin is deceitful 
and blinding, so we must strive to dispel its bewilderments. 
As it is madness, we must use the fragments of truth and 
sanity still left, for the restoration of so much of reason as is 
shattered or lost. In this view, a sound and prayerful discre- 
tion is to be used, as to the time and circumstances for declar- 
ing the various portions of the counsel of God, the whole of 
which we may not shun to declare at a proper time. Other- 
wise, though we ee each one his portion, we may fail to do it 
in due season, and may oppress with meat, by them indigestible, 
those babes in Christ, who are not as yet able to bearit. It may 
indeed be the preacher's fault that they are such as have not 
their senses exercised to discern between good and evil, and 
are still such as have need of milk and not of meat ; yet in for- 
warding their growth in knowledge, he must, like all other 
skilful teachers, adapt himself to their stage of spiritual attain- 
ment. 
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5. Here arises the question; as to the extent to which pru- 
dential considerations,4{ and the principle of expediency, are 
legitimate in determining the matter of preaching. We are 
met by two classes of scriptural instructions, which in sound 
are contradictory, but in sense are perfectly coincident. The 
first are those which demand the fullest regard to the dictates 
of prudence and expediency. They teach us to refrain from 
lawful things which are inexpedient, to please our neighbour in 
order to his edification, to become all things to all men, if by 
any means we may save some. Here the strongest sanction is 
given to the principle of expediency. We are taught with still 
greater emphasis, “though we or an angel from heaven preach 
any other gospel, let him be accursed ;” that we may not shun 
to declare the whole counsel of God; that we may not do evil 
that good may come ; but we must be faithful to the testimony 
of Jesus, and the truth of his word even unto death, if we 
would receive the crown of life. There is no question that our 
duty is to preach the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth. All seeming discrepancy here disappears, if we 
have recourse to the familiar ethical classification of actions as 
good, bad, and indifferent. In regard to acts in themselves 
morally right or wrong, no licence is given to neglect the one 
or do the other, out of regard to any considerations of expedi- 
ency. We are not to lie or blaspheme, or refuse to confess 
Christ and his gospel, though we might thus save our own 
lives, or prevent the crush of worlds. No instance can be 
found in which Paul did or sanctioned such things, strenuous 
as he was for expediency. On the other hand, in regard to 
things indifferent, 7. e. in themselves neither morally good nor 
evil, expediency is the governing principle. And, by expedi- 
ency, we mean tendency to promote what is morally good, or 
prevent what is morally evil. To give a familiar example. As 
to whether we shall worship God and abjure idols, there is no 
yn But as to the style of dress and equipage I shall adopt, 
this is a matter to be determined wholly by its relation to my 
ability to discharge my just obligations and my influence for 
good or evil upon my fellow-men. For intrinsically, linsey- 
wolsey and satin sparkling with diamonds are on the same 
moral footing. We think that the application of these prin- 
ciples to preaching is not difficult or obscure. 

1. The minister has no discretion as to setting forth the 
whole body of divine truth in the course of his incalculations, 
He may not add to, or take from the word of God. 

2. He may not, with a good conscience, when in any way 

uestioned or put to the test, disown, or give it to be understood 
that he does not believe, what he does believe to be the truth in 
Christ, on any consideration or pretext whatsoever. 
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3. But since he cannot, in any one discourse, or in any 
limited period, traverse the whole circle of divine truth, he 
must exercise his own conscientious discretion as to the times 
and occasions, when each respective part is to be so brought 
forth as to divide to each his portion in due season. 

4. As to all matters indifferent, whether of act or word, 
private and public, they are to be regulated by the single aim 
of giving the truth more facile and effective access to the souls 
of men ; whether we eat or drink, or whatsoever we do, all must 
be done to the glory of God and the edification of souls. 

5. With regard to rightly dividing the word of truth, in the 
foregoing cases, as well as all others, much must doubtless be 
left to Christian prudence ; a want of which, more frequently 
than any other fault, impairs the usefulness of clergymen, and 
ejects them from their positions. Dr Dwight says, that by far 
the larger part of the forced dismissions of pastors within his 
knowledge were attributable to this cause. There is, however, 
a general principle in regard to the distribution of the different 
portions of divine truth, which results from all that we have 
advanced, as plainly enunciated in the Bible, is enforced by the 
example of prophets, apostles, and Christ himself, and which no 
man can safely disregard. In a religion in which mercy and 
truth, righteousness and peace, are met together, men must be 
made to behold both the goodness and severity of God. Great 
evil results from the disproportionate or exclusive exhibition of 
either the stern and awful, or the benignant and alluring aspects 
of the divine character. One class should not be suffered to 
overshadow the other. The soul’s welfare requires that neither 
should be forgotten or ignored: “ For the better understanding 
of this matter, we may observe, that God, in the revelation that 
he has made of himself to the world by Jesus Christ, has taken 
care to give a proportionable manifestation of two kinds of ex- 
cellencies or perfections of his nature, viz. those which specially 
tend to possess us with awe and reverence, and to search and 
humble us ; and those that tend to win, draw, and encourage 
us. By the one, he appears as an infinitely great, pure, holy, 
and heart-searching judge ; by the other, as a gentle and gra- 
cious father, and loving friend. By the one, he is a pure, search- 
ing, and burning flame ; by the other, a sweet, refreshing light. 
These two kinds of attributes are, as it were, admirably tem- 
pered together in the revelation of the gospel. There is a 
proportionable manifestation of justice and mercy, holiness and 
grace, gentleness, authority, and condescension. God hath thus 
orde that his diverse excellencies, as he reveals. himself 
in the face of Jesus Christ, should have a proportionable mani- 
festation, herein providing for our necessities. He knew it to 
be of great consequence, that our apprehensions of these diverse 
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perfections of his nature should be duly preportioned one to 
another. A defect on the one hand, viz. having a discovery of 
his love and grace, without a proportionable discovery of his 
awful majesty, his holy and searching purity, would tend to 
spiritual pride, carnal confidence, and presumption ; and a de- 
fect, on the other hand, viz. having a discovery of his holy 
majesty, without a proportionable discovery of his grace, tends 
to unbelief, a sinful fearfulness, and a spirit of bondage.” * 

We shall bring these observations to a close, by a few sug- 
gestions relative to the extent of the preacher’s obligations to 
give instructions to men in respect to worldly relations and in- 
terests, economic, social, and political. 

1. With regard to all that is commonly understood by the 
moral and worldly virtues ; 7. e. virtues which often exist with- 
out piety, and are commanded by the natural conscience, and 
the code of worldly respectability, as well as by the gospel, such 
as temperance, chastity, honesty, veracity, fidelity, kindness, &c., 
it is needless to say that they are of self-evident obligation ; 
that if they may exist without piety, piety cannot exist without 
them ; and that they should be enjoined, as they are in the 
Bible. They should be enforced, not merely by natural and 
worldly, but by spiritual and evangelical motives. Yet they 
ought not to fill any large or overshadowing place in preaching. 
This should be mainly occupied with the glorious gospel of the 
blessed God, and its heavenly truths and requirements ; and 
with these subordinately, as its subordinate though indispen- 
sable fruits. Such is the uniform course of the New Testement 
preachers ; such is the most effective way of promoting morality. 
It makes the tree good ; so the fruit must be good. Unless it 
be a very distempered and unevangelical type of religion, the 
most religious men are the most moral individuals and commu- 
nities, in all countries and all ages. Those who have laid out 
their chief strength in preaching worldly morality, have had but 
slender success. Without the fascination of genius, they can 
seldom keep a congregation together. The mightiest preachers 
of the everlasting gospel, who have done most to bring men to 
the obedience of faith, have produced the greatest moral refor- 
mations. Dr Chalmers’s experience is a remarkable instance 
of “philosophy teaching by example.” He relates, that in his 
earlier ministry, he plied his congregation with enthusiastic dis- 
courses on the moral virtues, and made it his chief labour thus 
to effect a reformation of their morals. They loved the preacher, 
and were charmed with the magic of his eloquence. But they 
did not reform their morals. He at length felt the hollowness 
of mere morality, and was brought to the cross for pardon and 
peace. He at once altered the whole matter of his preaching. 


* Edwards’s Works. New York edition, vol. iv. pp. 224-5. 
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In place of splendid moral essays, he gave them clear and fervid 
discourses on sin, guilt, and retribution ; on salvation by the 
Redeemer’s blood, and righteousness ; on spiritual regeneration, 
faith, repentance, holy living, heaven, and hell. Multitudes 
were awakened, and converted to the Lord. And not only so, 
but there was a thorough, wide-spread, and permanent reforma- 
tion of morals. Ea wno disce omnes. The pools of worldly 
morality will stagnate, unless vitalised by streams from the 
fountain of life. 

As we have said that morality should be taught not so as to 
crowd into the supremacy of the gospel, but as its necessary 
subordinate fruit, so the less immediate and direct, the more 
distant and inferential the duty, the more distant and chary 
should the pulpit be in treating it. “At the last extremity of 
a branch, it is difficult to retain a view of the stem. Represent 
to yourself, for example, sermons on neatness, politeness, &c. 
Some topics of this sort, doubtless, may be approached, but it 
must be done incidentally ; they should never furnish the sub- 
ject for a sermon.” * 

2. With respect to the social and civil relations, and all inte- 
rests merely worldly, Christianity insists on the exercise of 
religious principle, and all the virtues of our holy religion in 
every sphere of life and action. There can be no doubt that 
God will honour those that honour him in all the spheres and 
offices of life. They will be blessed in their basket and store, 
their going out and coming in. Society is elevated and puri- 
fied, individuals and families are prospered, every worldly inte- 
rest of man thrives in proportion as religion, pure and undefiled 
before God and the Father, prevails. This is its inherent ten- 
dency, as it exalts the whole man, and restrains those corrupt 
passions that blight the body as well as the soul, and destroy 
both in hell. It is a blessing also often conveyed in honour of 
his religion by the undercurrents and secret prospering gales 
of his gracious providence. But it is often withheld in his 
wisdom, or prevented by counteracting causes. How often 
has persecution hunted the people of God to the dens and 
caves of the earth, while faith has enabled them to take joy- 
fully the spoiling of their goods, and to count not even their 
own lives dear, knowing that in heaven they have a better and 
more enduring substance? In all cases, they that will live 
godly in Christ Jesus must suffer persecution, and endure chas- 
tening. The promise will be fulfilled, that through much tri- 
bulation they shall enter the kingdom of God. Their worldly 
prosperity, so far as it is vouchsafed, follows their religion as 
the shadow follows the substance. But it is not the substance, 
it is not that with which religion concerns itself, otherwise than 


* Vinet’s Homiletics, translated by Dr Skinner, pp. 82, 3. 
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in ways ineidental and subordinate. On the contrary, its effort 
is to raise the soul to a sublime superiority above the transient 
and worldly. It puts no value upon these further than as they 
may be linked with and subserve our eternal welfare, than as 
the scaffolding to the edifice. We are surely not mistaken 
here. We are charged to take no thought what we shall eat, 
what we shall drink, or wherewithal we shall be clothed; to 
look not at things seen and temporal, but at things not seen 
and eternal ; if we are called, being servants, to care not for it, 
but, if we may be free, to choose it rather; but always to seek 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, with the pro- 
mise that all other things shall be added unto us which our 
true well-being demands. Of the whole doctrine of Scripture 
on this subject the Apostle gives the following beautiful sum- 
mation. “ But this I say, brethren, that the time is short. It 
remaineth, that both they that have wives be as though they 
had none ; and they that weep, as though they wept not ; and 
they that rejoice, as though they rejoiced not; and they that 
buy, as though they possessed not; and they that use this 
world as not abusing it ; for the fashion of this world passeth 
away. 

- correspondence with all this, it is evidently no part of the 
preacher’s commission to make the promotion of men’s worldly 
interests any prominent object of his inculcations. On the 
contrary, such a course is clearly discountenanced in the Bible 
as not only repugnant to religion, but suicidal; for, by dis- 
placing the divine and eternal element, it fails of its benignant 
fruits for this world. For these bear not the root, but the root 
beareth them. So far as we have observed, those who most 
signalize worldly interests in preaching, so far from eternising 
the temporal, merely secularise the spiritual. “No man that 
warreth entangleth himself with the affairs of this world.” With 
— to those who would encourage servants to be restive 
under the yoke, or contemptuous of their masters, Paul de- 
nounces them as “men of corrupt minds, supposing that gain 
is godliness ; from such withdraw thyself. But godliness with 
contentment is great gain. For we brought nothing into the 
world, and it is certain we can carry nothing out.” We think 
that the same principle holds in this matter, which Christ pro- 
pounds in regard to individuals. “He that findeth his life 
shall lose it, and he that loseth his life for my sake, shall find 
it.” Preachers who spend their strength in efforts at worldly 
amelioration, usually spend their strength for nought. Those 
who spend it in promoting godliness, usually build up every 
interest of man, temporal, spiritual, eternal, individual, and 
social. “Godliness is profitable unto all things, having the 
promise of the life that now is, and that which is to come.” All 
forms of mistaking gain for godliness, betray a radical miscon- 
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ception of the whole nature and scope of the gospel. Says John, 
“ they are of the world, therefore speak they of the world, and 
the world heareth them. We are of God. He that heareth 
God, heareth us ; he that is not of God, heareth not us. Hereby 
know we the spirit of truth, and the spirit of error. 

It being thus clear that worldly amelioration, however it may 
be a consequence, is not the direct object of the preacher’s in- 
culcations, it follows, that the pulpit, in proportion as it is 
engrossed with interests less than those of the soul, God, and 
eternity, usually suffers loss itself, and thus indirectly damages 
what it undertakes to promote. Let a preacher devote his 
pulpit to any questions, social or civil, which respect simply their 
better or worse condition in regard to the good things of this 
life, and he will generally accomplish less for their temporal, to 
say nothing of their eternal welfare, than if he had devoted him- 
self to the promotion of that godliness which, with contentment, 
is great gain. : 

As, however, religion has its development and sphere of ac- 
tion in the world, and includes all social and relative duties, 
simply because it includes all duty, and requires us to do all 
things to the glory of God ; it of course requires us to act in all 
good conscience in reference to our country and government ; 
to do what we may consistently with paramount obligations, to 
make our officers peace, and our exactors righteousness ; to pro- 
cure just and salutary laws; to sustain their authority and 
execution; so there can be no question as to the propriety 
of inculeating these great, and (among Christians) undisputed 
principles, from the pulpit. Indeed, as Christ taught us to 
render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and unto God 
the things that are God’s; as Paul enjoined obedience to the 
powers that be, not only for wrath, but for conscience-sake, so 
he expressly charges ministers to “ put them in mind to be sub- 
ject to principalities and powers, to obey magistrates, to be ready 
to every good work.” Of course this means a real, an autho- 
rised magistrate, not a pretender or usurper ; and demands obe- 
dience to laws enacted by a competent authority, not by a mob, 
or any unauthorised assemblage. And it further means obedi- 
ence to real rulers, as to all other superiors, so far, and so far 
only, as they do not require us to disobey God. In this case we 
are clearly taught we ought to obey God rather than man. To 
obey a magistrate who requires us to blaspheme, is simply to 
abet him in his rebellion against God. In such a case our only 
course is to sustain the law, not by obeying its precept, but, if 
need be, by enduring the penalty. It is no strange thing, to be 
required to witness a good confession at the cost of martyrdom. 

We have no reference here to those great and abnormal emer- 
gencies which speak for themselves, when the people, in the ex- 
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ercise of their own vis medicatria nature, by the sudden vio- 
lent throes of revolution, cast off a government intolerable or 
outgrown, for one suited to their wants. We only mean to say, 
that the foregoing principles are proper, and at times necessary 
to be inculcated in the pulpit. But when we pass from these 
principles, which must commend themselves to every enlightened 
conscience, to the details of their concrete application, in actual 
politics, other considerations have place. There is no question 
that men ought to regard it, and to be taught to regard it, as a 
duty to promote the elevation to office of the most faithful and 
competent men, as well as the enactment of just and equal laws. 
But few sane men would deem it safe or edifying for the pulpit 
to discuss the respective merits of different candidates ; or 
whether the tariff, or sub-treasury, or statutes enfranchising and 
making voters of foreigners, were just and salutary. Similar 
embarrassments may exist, however firm the preacher’s per- 
sonal convictions, as to whether a given man, or set of men are 
the legal officers they claim to be. It is not so much on first 
principles, which few men possessing a moral sense will dispute, 
as the application of these principles to the vast and complex 
affairs of nations and communities, that the angry questions of 
party politics arise. And here, imperfect knowledge, interest, 
prejudice, party predilections, so distort and bewilder, that how- 
ever strong our personal convictions, we see vast numbers ear- 
nestly enlisted on opposite sides, whose piety cannot be ques- 
tioned. We do not undertake to say that these questions may 
not sometimes have an ethical or religious side too obvious and 
urgent for the pulpit to neglect. But we do say, as the result 
of considerable observation, that we never knew the pulpit throw 
itself into the issues that divide political parties, without con- 
tracting a stain and a wound upon its sanctity and spiritual 
power. It inevitably soils itself by such association with the 
unworthy passions which embitter and disgrace political con- 
flicts. We have not known any instance in which political ha- 
rangues from the pulpit aided the party espoused, or gained a 
voter, or did anything more than give intolerable offence to 
partisans of the opposite side. Others may have witnessed 
better results, “As to patriotic and political sermons, they are 
rather to be avoided, and yet in certain grave circumstances, we 
may be obliged to touch upon such subjects in the pulpit. . . . 
We must beware, lest we inflame on this hearth, the passions of 
the natural man. How shall we now speak of politics without 
taking a side? We must remark, also, the utilitarianism which 
for the most part is concealed in these subjects. It is better for 
the preacher, as it is for the navigator, to keep himself in the 
high sea ; it is in the neighbourhood of coasts that shipwrecks 
are most frequent.”—Vinet's Homiletics, pp. 86-7. And it 
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may be added, that with the ample sources of political informa- 
tion afforded by a free press, exigencies can rarely ocgar which 
call for its dissemination from the pulpit. Its office should 
rather be to moderate the fierceness of these violent conflicts, 
by holding up the contrasted greatness of the Infinite and Eternal. 


Art. VI.—1. The Old Testament translated into Arabic. By 
Eu SmitH. Beirut. 8vo. pp. 160. 


2. The New Testament translated into Arabic. By Ett SMITH. 
Beirut. 8vo. pp. 16. 


THE Arabic language is one of the most interesting and im- 
portant in existence. It claims the honour due to venerable 
age ; for though its extant literature is comparatively recent, 
its use as a vernacular dialect runs back to a remote antiquity. 
We have little reason to doubt that the language of Arabia has 
been as permanent and uniform as her population and her man- 
ners. It is also interesting from its affinities to other tongues, 
belonging to the great Semitic family, and holding a distin- 
guished place between its Hebrew and its Aramaic branches. 
Its internal structure is marked by a rare combination of sim- 
plicity and richness. Though destitute of compounds, and of 
that variety of moods and tenses, to which the Greek owes so 
much of its exquisite expressiveness and flexibility, the Arabic 
possesses a surprisiifg variety of what grammarians call conju- 
gations, but what might have been more accurately designated 
voices, in which, by a slight change of vowels, or the simplest 
consonantal addition, the most delicate distinctions, of a certain 
kind, may be expressed with all precision. This, with the 
almost fabulous extent of its vocabulary, entitles it to a conspi- 
cuous position in the foremost rank of dead or living languages. 
But over and above this venerable age and these intrinsic quali- 
ties, the Arabic possesses an historical interest, not only as the 
instrument by which invaluable stores of ancient learning were 
preserved, when Europe was involved in darkness, but also as 
the vehicle and depository of a strange religious faith, the liv- 
ing force of which, for good or evil, has as yet been scarcely 
weakened. The Arabic language is essential to Islam, or as it 
is the fashion now to call it, Islamism, a form to which Chris- 
tianityism would be a fair equivalent. The Koran, as a sacred 
book, exists in Arabic exclusively, every translation used by 
Moslems, if we err not, being always accompanied by the origi- 
nal ; a vast advantage, which the Christian Church might almost 
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envy, and which she may hereafter emulate. To this and other 
causes may be traced a further distinction of this noble tongue, 
that while it has preserved itself astonishingly free from all ad- 
mixtures, it has entered as an element into the formation of so 
many others, we may say of all, in which the Mahommedan faith 
is professed or its worship offered. The chief examples of this 
fact are those afforded by the Persian and the Turkish languages ; 
as unlike Arabic in their ultimate basis and original structure as 
they are to one another, and yet each exhibiting not only an 
Arabian dress or alphabetic character, but an immense mass of 
Arabic vocables, incorporated with or without modification into 
the body, both of the written and the spoken language. Another 
interesting circumstance connected with this language, at the 
present moment, is its prevalence around the old historical 
centres of the world, and more especially the mastery which it 
has now maintained for ages over Palestine and Egypt, and the 
whole coast of North Africa, as well as in its proper and original 
domain. As to its actual extent as a vernacular, we venture no 
assertion, but we might quote high authorities in favour of the 
statement, that it is spoken over a wider surface, although not by 
greater numbers, than any other language. The local variations 
of its dialects are proved by philological comparison to be far less 
than they appear, when clothed in the discordant and empirical 
notation of unlearned travellers. A striking illustration of this 
fact, as well as of the one previously mentioned, is the recent 
announcement, among other signs of progress and new means 
of influence in the rescued and resuscitated Turkish empire, of 
a newspaper to be published at Constantinople, but designed 
for the most distant circulation, and therefore to be printed in 
the Arabic language—which must consequently be regarded as 
a more effective and far-reaching instrument than any other of 
the tongues conventionally known as “ oriental.” 

But while we watch with interest the subsidising of this 
noble ally in the service of mere civilisation, we feel still more 
deeply the importance of employing it to circulate divine and 
saving truth. There is no other form of living human speech, 
in which a version of the Bible seems so much a matter of 
course, or rather of necessity. On looking back to see what 
has been done in former times, it seems at first sight as if 
nothing more were needed. But a closer inspection shows that 
of the many Arabic versions which are spoken of in books, a 
very large proportion are without immediate value, as mere 
versions of versions, and a large proportion of what still re- 
mains is in the shape of partial limited translations. Thus 
the famous version of Saadia Gaou, so far as printed, is con- 
fined to Isaiah and the Pentateuch, and even in manuscript, so 
far as we know, extends only to Hosea and the book of Job. 
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Out of many partial versions, and some mediate ones, a whole 
Bible may be and has actually been compiled. But such a book 
must be unequal and devoid of that homogeneous unity, which is 
nowhere more desirable than in translation. For this and many 
other reasons we regard a new and masterly translation of the 
Bible into Arabic, as one of the most useful and most interest- 
ing projects that can be proposed, both in a literary and reli- 
gious point of view, but at the same time one of the most diffi- 
cult and dangerous. We should tremble to see it in the hands 
of a smatterer or a sciolist, however zealous or devout.; but in 
the same proportion we rejoice to know that it is actually in 
the hands of the only man perhaps now living, to whom it could 
be safely and simplicitly intrusted. 

These remarks have been occasioned by the first sheets of a 
new Arabic version of the Pentateuch, and a single sheet of 
Matthew, printed at Beirut, in Syria, under the eye of the 
translator, Eli Smith. The advantages possessed by Mr Smith 
for this important task are various in kind and extensive in 
degree. Unusual strength of mind and soundness of judg- 
ment, a thorough early education, long experience as a working 
missionary, intimate acquaintance with the language, both as 
written and as spoken, unlimited command of native counsel 
and assistance, a position in the midst of oriental habits and of 
Arabic associations, are combined in his case with access to the 
exhaustless stores of European learning. Not the least of Mr 
Smith’s advantages and qualifications for a work like this, is 
his long familiarity with literary labour of other kinds. The 
Bible ought not to be translated by a man who can do nothing 
else, and who has trained himself, if he is trained at all, for 
this exclusively. The more varied his experience, the wider 
the sweep of his acquirements and his culture, the more likely 
is he to succeed in this most arduous and delicate of all em- 
ployments. To say nothing of the other fruits of Mr Smith’s exer- 
tions, we may specify his essential aid in two important ser- 
vices of exploration-—one in Armenia, and the other in the 
Holy Land—because, for some inexplicable reason, perhaps 
from the vagueness of his surname, he is now seldom men- 
tioned in connection with his two associates ; and yet they have 
themselves borne witness to his large share both in their bodily 
and mental labour. The Arabic philology of Dr Robinson’s 
great work on Palestine belongs exclusively to Mr Smith ; and 
no man could have handled it with more acuteness, judgment, 
and precision. At the present moment, he is prominent among 
the first of living Arabic scholars. While his knowledge of 
books can scarcely be inferior to that of any French or German 
Orientalist, it must be combined, in larger proportions than in 

.any of that class, with experimental knowledge of the spoken 
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language. When to these philological accomplishments, we add 
the moral and religious qualities belonging to this veteran in 
the new crusade against Mohammedan and pseudo-Christian 
error, we have said enough to justify our strong expressions as 
to his pre-eminent fitness for the great work of translating the 
whole Bible into Arabic. Besides all this, it is to be remem- 
bered that Mr Smith holds a high place among that distin- 
guished corps of labourers in the East, who have done so much 
honour to themselves and to their country, in the eyes of the 
most watchful, not to say most jealous, representatives of Chris- 
tian Europe ; so that even English generosity and candour have, 
in high and public places, awarded them the first rank among 
modern missionaries. 

Of the version itself we shall not presume to speak as critics. 
We can only say, that by a simple and empirical comparison of 
what we have before us with the Arabic of lexicons and printed 
books, we have been strongly impressed with the simplicity and 
purity of its diction, which affords a grateful evidence, not only 
of the writer’s learning, taste, and judgment, but of the won- 
derful extent to which the old Koranic Arabic is level to the 
comprehension of the modern oriental reader. The only out- 
ward circumstance with which we are disposed to quarrel, is 
the almost too complete assimilation of the work to an English 
Reference or Family Bible, with its figures in the text and 
citations in the margin. Even as to this question, which is one 
of usefulness, and not of show, we would not for a moment 
weigh our judgment against that of the translator ; but we can- 
didly confess that, as a matter of mere taste, we much prefer 
the aspect of the specimen of Matthew, which is free from these 
useful but disfiguring encumbrances. 

We sincerely hope that this great work may be continued 
and completed by the same hand, without interruption or undue 
delay, from loss of health, or any other providential hinderance. 
There are no lives more precious to the Church, than those of 
competent translators of the Bible, whose places every day of 
fresh experience makes it harder and harder to supply, and 
for whose preservation, therefore, the whole Christian world is 
bound to pray. 
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Art. VII.—The Logie of the Christian Faith: Being a Dis- 
sertation on Scepticism, Pantheism, The A Priori Argv- 
nent, The A Posteriori Argument, The Intuitional Argu- 
ment, and Revelation. By Patrick EpwarpD Dove, Author 
of the Theory of Human Progression, The Elements of Poli- 
tical Science, &c. 1856. 


REVEALED Truth has always had its assailants and its defend- 
ers, and the one has commonly given form and condition to the 
other. The point assailed has of necessity been the point de- 
fended, and the nature of the assault has determined, in a great 
measure, the nature of the defence. At one time the contest 
has been waged around the outworks, and the defence has 
been mainly a statement and vindication of the Evidences 
of Revealed Religion. At another, some vital point has 
been assailed, and the defence has produced not only a vindi- 
cation of that point, but a more clear manifestation of its ex- 
cellence, and a deeper conviction of its value than had pre- 
viously been entertained. Such has always hitherto been the 
result, and being fully convinced of the truth of Christianity, we 
have not the slightest doubt that such will always be the result, 
till the full victory of truth be triumphantly achieved. Not 
only, therefore, are we not alarmed when new antagonists ap- 
pear, and new forms of attack are attempted, from which we 
always anticipate new advantages to be gained, but we rather 
welcome the very desperateness of the assault, both as indicat- 
ing the condition of the enemy, and as securing the increased 
brilliancy and importance of the victory, which must be gained. 
“Christianity,” says one class of modern assailants, “is a worn 
out system :—it has no longer any power to influence the mind 
of man ;—the religious consciousness of the age has outgrown 
it, and humanity must think out a new system for itself more 
accordant with its present advanced intelligence and enlighten- 
ment.” This implies no war of outposts, no mere skirmishing 
about the evidences ; but a bold assumption that the philosophy 
and the criticism of modern times have succeeded in sweeping 
away the Christian system, and may now set about construct- 
ing a system of their own. But may not this assumption be 
premature? Is it so manifest that Christian truth has lost all 
power to sway the human mind,—nay, that what used to be 
regarded as Christian Truth must now be viewed only as an 
exploded error? May it not be shewn that the Christian 
Faith is the highest Reason, and can not only be defended by 
an irrefragable Logic of its own, but can so employ that Logic 
as to prove that both Scepticism and Pantheism are necessarily 
unscientific and untrue? Such, as we firmly believe, is the 
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result in which the modern attack and defence of Christianity 
must necessarily end ; for in a contest involving the primordial 
elements of all belief, to conquer or to perish are the only al- 
ternatives to both parties. It is evidently with a full conscious- 
ness of the nature of the present contest, and the issues de- 
pending upon it, that Mr Dove has written the elaborate and 
— work to which we proceed to introduce our readers. 

hen, some five or six years ago, Mr Dove published his 
“ Theory of Human Progression,” that work was at once recog- 
nised by all competent judges as one of extraordinary merit, 
displaying not only great originality of thought, but also a rare 
amount of well-digested knowledge, remarkable clearness and 
precision of expression, and a style equally distinguished by its 
flowing ease and its nervous vigour. It was evident that a 
mind of great power had commenced its literary career, and_ 
sanguine expectations were justly entertained that its futtire 
productions would prove eminently beneficial to mankind, in 
that high region for which it was so well qualified, and in 
which it had chosen to employ its energies. A subsequent 
production proved that such expectations were not to be disap- 
pointed. The new work now before us, “ The Logic of the Chris- 
tian Faith,” will, in our opinion, ere very longassume, and long re- 
tain, the position of being regarded as one of the ablest, most 
complete, and most successful vindications of Revealed Truth 
that any man in any age has yet been honoured to produce. 
The only hazard is, that its real value may not for some time 
be recognised, that it may not soon be so extensively read as it 
ought to be—and that it may not readily reach the hands of 
those who peculiarly need the instruction which it so thoroughly 
gives. That it must and will become extensively known, and 
take its place as a standard work, we entertain no doubt, but it 
is also too probable that it will not soon obtain such popularity 
aS many an immeasurably inferior production almost imme- 
diately gains. A book may be too good, too really valuable, to 
be popular in sfich an age of cheap, not to say frivolous, litera- 
ture as the present. For such reasons we think we shall be at 
once discharging our duty, and conferring a benefit on the pub- 
lic, by directing attention to Mr Dove’s work, and giving a con- 
densed outline of its course of thought and argument. In doing 
so we shall avail ourselves as much as possible of the author’s 
own language, though not always marking it as quotation, ex- 
cept in extracts of some length. 

In the preface Mr Dove informs us that “The present disser- 
tation attempts to trace the progress of human thought and 
human reasoning from the absolute negation of belief up to the 
highest and most complex form of credence. It is, therefore, 
entitled ‘ The Logic of the Christian Faith,—meaning thereby, 
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§ I. 


Some are apt to think meanly of the Present in 
comparison with what the Past has been, or the Future 
may be. Despondency dwells for ever in the Past, 
enthusiasm in the Future. With the former the days 
which were once so bright can return no more; with 
the latter there dwells the exciting hope of a millen- 
nium ever nearer, never come. And thus, with too 
many, the present time,—man’s only sure possession— 
passes away in useless regrets or in empty dreams. It 
may indeed be true that there is some show of reason 
both in the sigh of the desponding, and in the dream of 
the enthusiast. On the one hand, it may be true of 
many men that the Past holds within its domain scenes 
of purer happiness than shall ever again lie for them in 
the unknown future. For them the fondest remem- 
brances, the tenderest regrets, may dwell in the dim 
Past—that land of silence and of shadow. The fresh- 
ness and the dew of youth may be left there too, and 
with it those early friends whose memory men love so 
well. Death and the stern necessity of life may have 
sundered those genial and kindred spirits in whose 
society we recked not of the burden of life. Gone too, 
it may be, are the beautiful fancies of those bounteous 
times,—dead “like the singing birds which sang in that 
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sweet season, but now sing no more.” Or, on the other 
hand, it may be true that the enthusiast’s future promises 
better than do the realities of the present time. The 
lily and the rose may yet, in the good time coming, 
beautify and gladden the desert place. The barren 
wilderness may break forth into joy with the voice of 
unwonted inhabitants. It may be true that Christianity 
places its golden era in the future—not, as did Heathen- 
ism, in the past. But notwithstanding these admissions 
which may be made to either philosophy, it remains 
certain that the Present Time is the most important and 
interesting to us, because it is ours, and because, if it has 
neither the comparative innocence of the Past, nor the 
fanciful romance of the Future, it possesses the basis of 
experience on which to rear an enduring edifice. 

And that which holds good of individual experience 
in many instances, holds good of a nation’s history as 
well. There is amongst us a prevalent dissatisfaction 
with our own time, and a disparagement of it in com- 
parison with the past, or with what future days, near at 
hand, may achieve for us, although under other auspices 
than those at home, and under different skies. It is 
true that the national expression of it, like the in- 
dividual, is only partial. But its utterance in many 
forms at the present day calls for some consideration. 
The man of literary tastes seeks to compensate for the 
barrenness of the present by vivid recreations of the 
past, with more roseate tints than those that coloured 
the original life of the olden time. The sober picture 
of the historian is touched with the fancy of the novelist. 
Those again who have not given up their moral earnest- 
ness, who have betaken themselves to the Church as to 
a Sanctuary of Hope, have, in many cases, followed in 
the wake of two contending parties. They have either 
given up Reason and adopted the teaching of the 
Church, or have given up the Church and adopted 
the teaching of Reason. And the cry of disappoint- 
ment from both is the best proof of the failure of 
both to find true peace for their troubled spirits. 























While it has thus fared, in too many instances, both 
with literary and religious men, the working man, if 
not altogether a machine in the hands of some hard 
master, has betaken himself to that form of Atheism 
called Secularism, or has given himself up to the delu- 
sions of false prophets, and sought in far distant lands 
for the paradise he thinks the world might be made. 
And amidst all this spiritual unrest there goes on ever- 
more the stern work of a mechanical age, in which men 
are content to forego the serenity of repose for the 
higher excitement of the thousandfold activities of the 
time. 


§ II. 


And for these and for all men—for those who have 
found it, and for those who have not—it is an old but 
ever new truth that from one source only can true rest 
be had,—rest which will permit the intensest activity, 
and dwell with it too,—even as the earth, ceaselessly 
revolving, rests, to all appearance, on the ample breadth 
of heaven. We of this age are too much accustomed to 
look back on times when prophets spoke the Word of 
God and miracles attested its truth, and to think, as 
these startle the world no more, that God has with- 
drawn his presence from it altogether, and that, by the 
passing away of visible signs, the heavens have become 
clear only to become cold. But itisnotso. The dove 
goes forth after the stern manifestation of God’s wrath 
is passed away,—the still small voice is greater in power 
than the rolling of the thunder or the trampling of the 
sea-billows. In these last days heaven is all clear only 
that it may be a better mirror of God. Standing in this 
quiet and clear Present, we can read plainly the doings 
of the Almighty in the Past, and can estimate calmly 
their significance for ourselves. In all that Past, One 
Figure occupies a central position. Empires have come 
and gone, ages have rolled away, to prepare for his 
coming. The Hebrew Prophets looked through the 
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vista of ages and saw in the far future the footsteps of 
a Redeemer. Through the battlesmoke of contending 
armies, through the din and tramp of marching hosts and 
conquering invaders, through the havoc and desolation 
of Jerusalem itself, they discerned Him who was coming 
to save mankind. This was He who is the Delivererofmen 
for alltime. Though God most High, he wears in Heaven 
the figure of a man, and hath his vesture dipped in blood, 
because by sacrificing Himself He led captivity cap- 
tive, that he might bestow on men the grace of His 
Holy Spirit. It is a wonderful thing that, hundreds of 
years ago, this Divine Being walked on the sea-waves, 
fed thousands when they were hungry, and rescued 
from the stern grasp of death the widow's only son. It 
is a wonderful thing that He, whose goings forth had 
been of old from everlasting, should have taken part 
and lot in our humanity, should have wept over the 
graves and the cities of our fellow-men in sorrow for their 
loss or their obduracy,: and, for the love he bore our 
race, should have lain in the manger at Bethlehem. It 
is a wonderful thing that He, who claimed to be God’s 
equal, should have lingered out long nights of watching 
and of prayer lest any of those given to him by God 
might finally perish, that He should have sanctified 
death as well as life, and have left in the grave the un- 
dying fragrance of the Rose of Sharon, and made it the 
resting place—not of defeat—but of a holy honour, 
whence his true and faithful soldiers shall come forth to 
immortal renown. It is a wonderful thing that this 
Redeemer, having kept God’s law, ascended into heaven 
and sat down at God’s right hand. The miracles and 
signs were wonderful—in number and efficacy exceed- 
ing all precedent. His life was one of unequalled 
nobleness, pity, and great-hearted generosity. But the 
greatest wonder of all for us of the present age remains. 
The Divine person who did these works so long ago, is 
working, for the same end they contemplated, as 
efficaciously now as he ever did before. By His Spirit 
he is giving to the weary, and to those who seek him, 
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the law of rest for their souls, of which all miracles 
were outward proofs, and His Holy Word is the con- 
tinual witness. This is the great spiritual miracle for 
the present and for all ages. What no wild scheme of 
philanthropy can accomplish—what no false prophet 
can ever achieve—what no Church, bishop, or presbyter 
can do,—He can. While many men and nations are 
bearing witness by their misery to what they are with- 
out him, those who really put their trust in Him know 
at last, as they never knew before, that they are at rest 
—that there is come into their being a holy calm, a 
divine peace, which the world never gave, which its 
gold could never buy, and which its wild tumult and 
confusion can now reach no more. 


§ 111. 


Whatever may be the origin of man’s misery, God is 
not the author of it. He gave the strongest proof that 
He is the enemy of evil by sending His Son to die, that 
it might be removed from his world as an active and 
destructive agent. That Divine Man made peace for us 
with God, who, as earnest of his reconciliation, gives the 
Holy Spirit to such as ask Him. Perhaps it may here 
be said that all this is merely the jargon of the pulpit, 
and may do for Sundays, but is out of place in the bus 
mart, the counting-house and the workshop. Alas! for 
the mechanical age we live in, that such objections to 
real truth, the only freedom, should be so often held. 
Sad it is to see how little Church Christianity has to do 
with the ongoings of ordinary life. For, after all, what 
is life worth if it be not a continual deliverance from 
evil? Whosoever thou art, brother or sister, thou 
bearest on thy conscience a load of guilt, acknowledged 
or unacknowledged. Thou hast broken God’s law, and 
death still proves how God hates that sin. Until that 
guilt is removed there can be no true peace for thee. 
Thou mayest try all shifts to keep the voice of God 
silent within thy breast, but sickness will come to scare 
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thee in thy dreams, and the awful reality of death, and 
judgment, and an eternity fixed as the features of 
} death, must be faced by thee. In God’s name awake 
| from thy guilty slumber. Thy Saviour and Friend is 
standing at God’s right hand to welcome thee, penitent 
and broken-hearted. Dove-like, His Spirit shall de- 
scend upon thee, and with his soft wings hush thee to 
rest. There will be joy among the angels at thy repent- 
ance. Thou wilt go forth to all the occupations of life a 
| new creature. Thou wilt be at peace with thyself, for 
| thou wilt be at peace with thy God, thy Maker. Life 
will be to thee one long victory over all that made thee 
miserable before; and death, “like morning led by 
night,” shall only be a dark messenger to take thee 
i] where sunlight and moonlight are not needed, where 
| there shall be no more sighing nor sorrow, no more 
bitter partings nor death-beds, for the former things 
are all passed away. 


§ IV. 


But suppose men were more inclined than they are 
to listen to this message of peace, the question arises, 
What next 2? Suppose that we do believe not only in 
God, but in the God revealed by Holy Scripture, that 
we are members of churches where the sacraments are 
dispensed, the gospel plainly preached, and the Word of 
God receivesits proper prominence, the question yet arises, 
How is life to be conducted toa successful issue? Now, 
if the belief we hold be not cant but an honest fact, 
then life must be understood by us in its only true 
sense, that which is peculiar, in other words, to the 
usage of the Book God has inspired. Sin and death 
are there spoken of as synonymous. Ananias and 
Sapphira’ proved the truth of this usage of the terms. 
Life therefore must be the opposite of sin. A man’s 
spiritual life can be real only by the destruction of the 
sin which naturally dwells in his soul. The old philo- 
sophy of heathendom insisted often on self-knowledge 
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as the beginning of true science. And surely any man 
with a conscience, a Bible, and an experience of the 
past to guide him, can make out his own sins, can tell those 
that are peculiar to him. Well then, these are death 
to his soul. The foul thoughts, the proud thoughts, 
the revengeful thoughts, which dwell within a man 
before they are bodied forth into word or act,—these 
are death. Before a man can live these must be des- 
troyed. How ‘does the Bible say their destruction is 
to be compassed? It declares that Christ’s Spirit is 
sent forth for this very purpose—that he may destroy 
the works of the Evil One. Man’s lusts war and rage, 
and cause misery in his soul. But the Spirit of Christ 
brings peace into it instead, and where peace is, there 
war is at an end. But this is not all. War being 
ended, Christ, like a good King, proceeds to the work 
peculiar to peace,—to the humanizing and changing of 
the subject heart. In other words, having begun a 
good work, he continues it. He brings out His own 
character in the breast to which he has given peace. 
A man thus possessed by Christ’s Spirit becomes like 
Christ. And if every man were but like Him, in some 
measure, the confusion and misery of the world 
would soon be ended. The virtue which is called forth 
by trial, the daring of unknown heroes and heroines— 
true love for men—the qualities of gentleness and 
mercy and long-suffering—are only faint outcomings of 
what is all centred in Christ. This, then, is the true 
Christian life now and at all times—now, or when 
King David wept sore for his sins, when Paul grandly 
exhibited the love His Master had written for him in 
the blood of his own crucified breast, when Luther 
struggled for life and light in his solitary cell, or when 
Henry Martyn left all for Christ,—to sleep in death at 
last far from the kind hearts to whom he was so dear. 
And the gracious nurture of such a life lies everywhere. 
Its chief element is Prayer—because prayer is a cry for 
deliverance in the midst of the struggle of life with 
evil, and because that cry always enters into the ears 
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of Him who is the Lord of Hosts, and who therefore 
can avenge His people and save them in the time of 
need. Saintly deeds also are the true crown of a 
saintly life, and the evidence of Heaven to the sincerity 
of our faith. Thrice blessed is he who has thus set on 
him the seal of God,—for death can have no power over 
him, because it is only the last strand of the coil of sin. 
When it is parted, nothing can keep him from soaring 
away into the freer and grander economy of Heaven. 


§ V. 


But this is not all. The parted spirit will have a 
continued and secure existence in its disembodied state. 
It will have it in fuller fruition when the grave is robbed 
of its victory, and the light of Resurrection breaks on the 
faces once made pale by death. And then the holy 
guerdon of the Life Everlasting shall be won, when con- 
science and intellect, soul and spirit and body, shall be 
stainless and serene, and when Man, ransomed by Christ’s 
blood, and true in his manhood at last, shall hold high 
companionship and holy converse with the glorious 
assemblage of martyrs and confessors and angels, while 
Eternity, like an unhorizoned, shoreless sea, is their 
assured possession, and they rest in peace from hence- 
forth even for evermore on the bosom of its tranquil 
waters ! 

The awful alternative of Death—the yielding of the 
will to the law of sin now, to be followed by its eternal 
slavery hereafter—might be taken to heighten the idea 
of Life with many images of terror and dismay. But it 
is enough, meanwhile, to have set Him forth who is the 
true Rest for all men now and for ever, and the spiri- 
tual Life which is the result of that Rest, together with 
its holy issues both for time and for eternity. 
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not a discussion of the doctrines of the Christian faith, but a 
discussion of its logical defences—the object being to remove 
the difficulties that are supposed to derive their power from 
systems of philosophy.’’—“ In meeting the philosophic difficulties 
which have been supposed to lie in the way of a positive theo- 
logy, the endeavour has been to encounter them fairly on their 
own ground,—not to understate them, or avoid them, but to 
shew, by the plainest and most evident appeal to the common 
reason of mankind, that those difficulties arise from fallacies, 
from illicit processes, or from an imperfect analysis of thought. 
The argument, therefore, proceeds on the principle of shewing,— 
1. That a theologic argument is not, and cannot be, the demon- 
stration of a theorem, but the solution of a problem. 2. That 
philosophic Scepticism is untenable, inasmuch as science does 
actually attain to the knowledge of causes, and uses causes in 
the ordinary operation of indubitable calculation. 3. That 
Pantheism is merely a mode of viewing the universe which might 
be entertained by a single individual, if existing alone, and hav- 
ing no intercourse with other beings or fellow-creatures. 4. 
That the induction from nature is altogether unsatisfactory, and 
cannot lead to an Infinite Person. 5. That the moral argument 
is absolute, and therefore infinite. 6. That the moral idea being 
projected into the region of nature, the two regions become 
united, and nature is seen to arise from the will of the Moral 
Deity. 7. That the only possible mode of arriving at objective 
truth is by a Revelation from an Infinite Being ; which Revela- 
tion shall be subjective in its evidences, and objective in the 
matter of its truth. Such are the philosophic conclusions. 
With what validity they have been proven the reader must de- 
termine.” Some readers, accustomed to the higher regions of 
philosophic thought, may be able to perceive at once that a 
work constructed on these principles must be conclusive on the 
subject which it discusses, unless it has been vitiated by some 
almost unimaginable fallacy. Others, while not so clearly ap- 
prehending the full scope of the dissertation, will perceive that 
it cannot fail to introduce and discuss subjects of unspeakable 
importance, and will be eager to accompany the author in his 
elaborate disquisition. A somewhat detailed view of the work, 
in its general aspect, may help to render its design still more 
apparent, even in the outline which we are about to attempt. 
An Introduction of considerable length states and explains 
the Nature and Scope of an Argument intended as a proof of 
the Divine Existence. Book I. treats of Scepticism, and is di- 
vided into two chapters, the first of which explains what scepti- 
cism is, the second states special objections to the sceptical 
philosophy. Book II. deals with Pantheism. Book III. states 
the a priori Argument. Book IV. is a disquisition on the a 
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posteriori Argument, in two chapters. Book V. is a very full 
and elaborate statement, in two chapters, of what Mr Dove terms 
the Intuitional or Composite Argument. Book VI. on Revela- 
tion, concludes the work with a singularly lucid, original, and con- 
vincing disquisition on the characteristics of the Revealed word of 
God—the Bible. This, which is still but a mere enumeration of 
the divisions of the work, and the subjects treated of respectively 
in each division, may enable the reader to apprehend the strictly 
philosophical, logical, and comprehensive character of the book ; 
and may convince him that a thoughtful study of it must be of 
incalculable advantage to every earnest and intelligent person. 
The method of the work, and its whole construction, is com- 
pletely scientific, proceeding from first principles onwards to 
undeniable conclusions. 

In commencing any disquisition of an abstruse kind, it is ab- 
solutely necessary that there be a clear understanding of the 
primary position assumed, and the method to be pursued, as 
well as of the end sought to be attained. The end sought to 
be attained is, proof of the existence of the Divine Being. Does 
not an inquiry so profound and so infinitely important imply, 
that an argument intended to prove this should be so carefully 
selected, that there must be nothing fallacious in the very 
nature of such an argument? It must be either the demon- 
stration of a theorem, or the solution of a problem. On the 
supposition that the existence of such a Being is doubtful, the 
argument assumes the form of a theorem, which requires to be 
demonstrated : but on the supposition that the existence of 
such a Being is absolutely certam, the argument assumes the 
form of a problem, which requires to be solved. The argument 
cannot legitimately assume the form of a demonstration, because 
in doing so it must be assumed or postulated that human reason 
can reduce to logical form the evidence that God exists ; and also 
that human language can express that evidence in such a complete 
manner as to render the conclusion logically indisputable. But 
both of these assumptions, or postulates, may be denied. We 
cannot reduce the fact of our own existence to logical form, and 
we cannot construct an argument demonstrating our own exist- 
ence to other men; yet we can conceive nothing more abso- 
lutely certain than that we exist. The argument to prove the 
existence of God ought not to assume the form of a theorem to 
be demonstrated ; both because the necessary postulates may be 
denied, and because the existence of a being, as of self, can be 
believed where demonstration is impossible to the mere repre- 
sentative reason. But when the argument assumes the form of 
a problem to be solved, the solution is not an attempt to prove 
the existence of God; but it is an endeavour to trace in our 
own minds, and in language if possible, all the steps of thought 
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by which we are supposed to know, and actually do believe, 
that existence. When a man denies the postulates of an argu- 
ment intended to prove his own existence, or the existence of 
God, he is not denying the existence itself of either; he is 
merely denying that human reason can construct such an argu- 
ment in logical form: it might be said, he is also tacitly assert- 
ing that the truth, in either case, is already more clear and 
certain than any argument can render it, so that the attempt to 
construct a logical argument on the subject is necessarily absurd. 

Viewing the theological argument as a problem, it may as- 
sume three forms, and each form will yield a separate solution. 
Ist, The solution may be objective, empirical, and limited ; as 
it must be when it attempts to assign the Great First Cause of 
Nature. All human experience being concrete and finite, we 
cannot logically from a finite term infer an infinite term. We 
can infer power and constructive wisdom, but not infinity ; and 
we thus involve ourselves in what has been called the Insoluble 
Problem. 2d, The solution may be intellectual, subjective, a 
priori, abstract and non-limited ; as it is when we examine the 
fundamental concepts of the intellect, and find that we can as- 
sign no limits either to space or time, even in thought. What- 
soever necessarily 18, must necessarily be also unlimited or un- 
conditioned in thought. This solution cannot give us the facts 
of existence, but merely the form of existence, consequently it 
does not apprehend the main elements of the great problem. 
3d, The solution may be at once abstract and concrete, a priori 
and empirical, objective and subjective, finite and infinite. 
This it is when we examine the moral law within, combined 
with its fruits and products in the phenomenon of life. In- 
wardly, the moral law, the general law of duty, of what ought to 
be, is infinite in degree, and cannot be satisfied without perfec- 
tion ; outwardly, we sum up the consequences of obedience or 
disobedience, and in a limited and empirical manner infer the 
moral intentions of the Creator, as exhibiting the consequences 
of acting on one set of motives rather than another. It is plain 
that the first, or physical form of solution, does not contain a 
moral element, and consequently does not afford the possibility. 
of making known a moral Deity. The second solution does not 
even approach the idea of morals. These three forms are in 
reality only the separate portions of one great problem. They 
all meet in man, and to man they are valid, as united into the 


distinct elements of a more general question that involves them 
all. 


“This major problem,” says Mr Dove, “includes Revelation ; and 
it presents itself in this form : Given, man’s empirical experience of 
Nature ; Given, man’s intuitive and necessary form of Thought; 
Given, the Moral Law written on man’s heart. To find in what 
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manner the character of God, as made known by direct inspiration 
and revelation, coincides with all the three elements of natural 
theology. This appears to be the ultimate problem of a universal 
theology, that includes every separate branch of natural knowledge, 
and which endeavours to prove, that, so far from the knowledge of 
Nature, or the intuitions of Reason, or the dictates of the Moral 
Consciousness, being contrary to Revelation, it (Revelation) is in 
fact the source from which we derive the solution of our natural 
difficulties ; and that the character of God, as made known in Reve- 
lation, fulfils at once every condition required by the intuitions of the 
Reason, and every condition required by the specification of the 
Moral Law.” 

Mr Dove prosecutes the illustration of this all-important view 
to some considerable length, shewing that the objections which 
have been brought forward, to invalidate man’s belief in God’s 
existence, are not, for the most part, specially available against 
natural theology :—that if they are valid against God’s existence, 
they are equally valid against the existence of material substance, 
against efficient cause, against mental power. Take, for instance, 
the dogma, “ What I cannot comprehend, that I cannot believe.” 
This in no sense applies specially to theology ; that is, it is a 
principle so vast that it would root up all mathematical, all phy- 
sical, and all mental science, quite as much as it would root u 
theology. The incomprehensibles are the absolute, and the inft- 
nite the primary and the ultimate; but these are found in the 
mathematical sciences, and the objections ought to be urged 
there, before the region of theology is approached. Every science 
starts from some primary terms, and primary propositions, which 
are accepted,—the pursuit of science being the pursuit of rela- 
tions. An argument which would obliterate force, the cause of 
motion, cannot be considered an objection to the first cause, 
unless we can obliterate force from the science of dynamics. An 
argument which would obliterate swhstance from the sciences of 
mechanics and chemistry, cannot be valid against theology, 
until we have actually abolished substances from the physical 
sciences. Whenever, therefore, an argument is advanced for the 
on pe of impugning the Existence, the Personality, or the 

oral Sovereignty of God, it is of the utmost importance to 
seize that argument in its general method, to apply it to other 
matters of a different character, and to prove, if possible, that in 
these other matters it is utterly vain and futile. A method 
proven to be futile in the ordinary matters of belief, may be 
safely rejected when carried into the higher regions of infi- 
nitude. Again, if the existence of God were not capable of 
logical proof, neither would it be capable of logical disproof. 
But although it would not be determinable by reason, it might 
be perpetually becoming more and more probable. Scepticism 
might employ itself in producing objections, and sound reason 
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would equally engage in proving these to be in reality no ob- 
jections. The result might be, that scepticism would ultimately 
disappear, and leave theological probability, if not established as 
truth, at least unassailable, and indefinitely near the certain. 
Further, even if theological truth could be established by argu- 
mentation, the high argument necessary for that purpose would, 
like the higher departments of philosophical and mathematical 
investigation, be beyond the reach of the great body of mankind. 
But though the abstract argument could not be popularised, the 
ascertained results might,-and mankind at large might be en- 
abled to believe what only a few had been able to discover or to 
prove. And as human knowledge is divided into departments 
which all centre in man, the information from each and all must 
tend to combine ; consequently, though it should be proved that 
no argument brought from any onedepartment can of itself sustain 
theological truth, their combined result, like a cumulative pro- 
cess, may present it in an utterly unassailable position. 

In concluding his very able and comprehensive introduc- 
tion, which every reader ought to study carefully, Mr Dove 
makes an important suggestion. “The Church,” he says, “has 
too often allowed herself to appear as acting only on the defen- 
sive. She has allowed Scepticism to take the initiative. She 
has been contented with repelling the invasion, and then she 
has retreated within her breastworks. But might not the 
Church (using the word, of course, in its universal sense) do 
somewhat more than this? Might she not, instead of repelling 
Scepticism, rather assume the initiative; and attack the 
methods of Scepticism? Calmly, honestly, and freely, might 
she not carry the war into the enemy’s camp, and endeavour, 
not merely to defend herself, but to throw light upon the very 
principles of argumentation, by taking up the forms of Scep- 
ticism, and proving that they were wrong, not merely in their 
application, but in the very essence of their method ? It is not 
controversy that is required, but investigation. Let the forms 
of Scepticism be looked fairly in the face—let them be measured 
in their full capacity, let them be mastered. The Church can 
have nothing to fear if she will bend her strength to the con- 
test. Let her grasp Scepticism in its most powerful form of 
philosophical subtlety, or in its wildest aspect of learned aber- 
ration. Let her not flinch nor retreat, but, meeting subtlety 
with subtlety more profound, and learning with equal erudition, 
let her proclaim to the assembled world that she knows herself 
to be right and the world to be wrong ; and that, assuredly 
convinced of this truth, she will admit all that philosophy 
can shew to be true, and all that learned research can shew to 
be true, and yet, that she can maintain her ground, and point 
out to the world a more excellent way.” This is boldly and 
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wisely said, and not more boldly than wisely ; for it points out 
the very thing which the Church must do, if she would accom- 
plish the end for which her Divine Head called her into being. 
Christianity is essentially aggressive, because truth is essentially 
aggressive, so far as error is concerned ; and Christianity is sacred 
truth. But too commonly and too long has the Christian 
Church familiarised itself with the notion of a Clerisy, and 
left the whole warfare, both defensive and aggressive, mainly to 
its clerical members ; while it has at the same time exacted 
from these clerical members an amount of ordinary profes- 
sional duty which left them neither time nor strength to give 
due attention to the high and arduous warfare with the world. 
The institution of Universities, with Professorships and Fellow- 
ships might, perhaps, have been expected to have provided an 
adequate amount of learning and leisure for the prosecution of 
the world’s warfare and conquest; but encouragement was 
not given to those who were inclined to engage in the great 
enterprise, and their energies, unrequited, died away. If this 
unwisé system cannot be adequately reformed, and if these in- 
stitutions must remain dormitories or cenotaphs, let the ordinary 
members of the Church, let the Church in its ordinary members 
(we disclaim the depreciatory designation laymen) arise and 
hasten to the rescue, as many of them are so well able to do. 
Mr Dove has not only called on the Church to arouse itself to 
its high enterprise, and pointed out the way, but has himself 
nobly led the way, and begun, we trust, the career of victory. 

The first book treats of Scepticism; and the first Chapter 
investigates that peculiar form of Scepticism which affirms a 
knowledge of God to be impossible, because all human know- 
ledge is subjective. This sceptical assertion implies what those 
who employ it would term a philosophical objection ; and the 
argument in reply is therefore a criticism of the mental pro- 
cess ; an endeavour to prove that the modern form of Scep- 
ticism, which affirms all our knowledge to be sulyective, is falla- 
cious. A definition of the terms to be used in such an argu- 
ment is imperatively necessary at the very outset. We must 
give Mr Dove’s own statement and definitions. These terms 
are :— 


“ Subjective and Objective. 
Idea and Reality. 
Phenomenon and Noumenon. 

“ Thése are the correlatives of each other. The term suljective is 
employed to designate that which operates : the term objective to de- 
signate that which is operated upon. The term idea is employed to 
designate the mental substantive or mental proposition ; the term 
reality is employed to represent that which actually exists. The 
term phenomenon is employed to designate that which appears ; the 
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term noumenon to designate, first, a substance where we perceive a 
quality,—or, second, a cause where we perceive a change. The 
quality is phenomenal, and so is the change. Substance and cause 
are noumenal. I shall endeavour to shew that the above terms are 
relative, and that the subjective philosophy orignates in the illicit 
process of confounding together two distinct operations of the mind 
—namely, the direct or spontaneous, and the indirect or reflective. 
The key to the mystery is this. Man, contemplating the universe 
for the purpose of acquiring knowledge, calls himself the subject, and 
the universe the object ; and this is correct, so long as the mind 
acts directly and spontaneously. The intellect operating is always 
subjective. Man now reflects upon his knowledge, and forgetting 
that the terms subjective and objective are relative, he still continues 
to call his knowledge subjective. On the contrary, the moment 
thought, or knowledge becomes the object of contemplation, this 
thought becomes olyective, and the contemplating intellect is the swb- 
ject. Subjective thought can never be made the object of contempla- 
tion ; for the moment it is thus viewed, it ceases to be subjective to 
us, although it may still continue to be subjective to is object.* . . 
Science is the doctrine of direct and spontaneous knowledge,—it 
teaches us what is true. Philosophy is the doctrine of indirect and 
reflective knowledge, and it teaches us what form knowledge assumes 
and what it contains. The object of science is nature, physical and 
mental ; the object of philosophy is thought, consequently, if philo- 
sophy attempt to tell us what is true in nature, it can no more suc- 
ceed than the grammatical investigation of a sentence can tell us 
whether the proposition of a sentence be ¢rue. The problem of 
science is this: Z’o human sense and human reason let there be given 
the universe as tt appears, to find what is in that universe, with the con- 
ditions, relations, actions, and reactions of the various parts. The 
problem of philosophy is this : Z’o human reason let there be given the 
whole scheme of science, to find what thoughts man has employed, what 
methods he has pursued, and what is the final summation of man’s pos- 
sible knowledge on earth. In science there is matter and form ; but 
philosophy drops out the matter, and discourses on the form. In 
dynamics and physical astronomy we have the verbal definition,— 
‘ the cause of motion is called force ;’ but we have no dissertation on 
the law of cause and effect, and no reason alleged why man infers a 
cause when he observes a change. Philosophy, on the contrary, 
drops out the force and the motion, and discourses on cause and effect.” 


* This passage, part definition, part argument, will require to be very care 
fully studied by the reader. In ordinary language we use the term subject 
chiefly, almost exclusively, in a passive sense; but in philosophical language, 
when strictly used, it always conveys, or ought to convey, the meaning of acti- 
vity, so far as relates to mind operating. It is, however, quite certain that the 
subjective philosophy does not keep strictly to the active sense of the term sub- 
ject, but employs it at one time in an active, at another in a passive, sense, and 
sometimes in a combined or confused sense, as in the phrase subject-object. It 
is in this that Mr Dove detects the illicit process of which he speaks, as the 
primary fallacy of the subjective philosophy. Philosophers of this class may be 
expected to treat Mr Dove’s argument as a verbal quibble; but it may be at 
least as true, that their philosophy has no better foundation than an illicit pro- 
cess concealed by a verbal quibble. 
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We regret that we cannot trace out fully, or condense, the 
course of most exquisite analysis of the mind and its operations, 
viewed in its subjective and objective operations and aspects, in 
which Mr Dove pursues the primary fallacy of Scepticism, till 
he has completely detected its very essence and origin. To do 
so would demand little else than a transcription of twelve or 
fourteen pages ; but these pages we most earnestly request our 
readers to peruse and reperuse till they are certain they have 
mastered them. The result will be, that every reader who does 
so, will both be enabled to refute easily henceforth the most 
subtle argument of Scepticism, and will have had his own mind 
invigorated by the process of thinking through which he has 
gone. The result, however, we may state. The ambiguity that 
lurks under the terms subjective and objective, and is the basis 
of the sceptical argument, lies really in the mind that uses them, 
without constantly remembering that they are relative,—that 
anything whatever may be either a subject, or an object, or 
both at the same time, although not in the same action towards 
the same thing at the same time. These terms, therefore, are ab- 
stract, and the error has been in rendering them concrete, by tying 
them down to realities, whose relations might vary, and whose 
characters, as subject and object, ought to vary also. The 
sceptic, in the course of his argument, varies the relations, but 
does not vary also the characters, thereby introducing fallacies 
by which his conclusions are inevitably vitiated. In this two- 
fold manner of viewing mind and the universe, which are subject 
and object only as we view them, may be found the origin of the 
two systems, Idealism and Scepticism. Idealism, looking directly 
at nature, identifies the idea with the reality ; nor so long as we 
look directly outwards, does it appear possible for us to avoid 
the identification. Scepticism, looking at both the mind and 
the universe, asks, Where is the criterion of truth ?—forgetting 
that when we make the mind objective, all that we can possibly 
ascertain is, What does the mind think? not, Is what it thinks 
true? To make thought objective, and then to ask if it be 
true, is to ask the wrong question. The proper question is, Is 
the thought real? When, on the other hand, Idealism asks, Is 
the object real ? it also asks the wrong question. The question 
now is, What is truth? not, What is reality? If we confine 
ourselves exclusively to the direct mode of viewing, we give rise 
at once to ideal philosophy, because we can have no means of 
distinguishing between real and ideal—these terms, in fact, from 
that point of view, having no meaning. But we learn what is 
true. If we confine ourselves exclusively to the reflex mode of 
viewing, we give rise to the sceptical philosophy, because we 
have no means of distinguishing between the true and the false, 
these terms in that point of view having no meaning. To have 
both truth and reality, we must look from both points of view, 
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and such is the common practice of the mass of mankind, who 
are neither idealists nor sceptics. It is a simple but conclusive 
criterion of any theory or argument, that it does, or does not 
account for the fact. Now, we cannot remove from our minds 
the thoughts reality and truth. Ask, then, the idealist to give 
you a definition of what he means by reality, or the sceptic of 
what he means by truth. As an idealist, he can have no con- 
ception of reality ; and as a sceptic, he can have no conception 
of truth. The conclusion, then, is this: Philosophy, instead of 
being a science that can teach us anything about external 
nature (realities or phenomena) is, in fact, nothing else than the 
science of human thought (of knowledge) ; it really discourses of 
nothing but thought, and if it assume premises which are incom- 
patible with the existence of the permanent thoughts that are 
found in the human mind, its premises must be either inadequate 
or false. 

In the second chapter of Book I. Mr Dove begins to state 
special objections to the sceptical philosophy. In the first 
chapter he had proved that the method of the sceptical philo- 
sophy was fallacious by using the relative terms subjective and 
objective, which vary with the relations, and reasoning with 
them and drawing conclusions from them as if they were in- 
variable, and without noticing the variations that had been in- 
troduced in the process. The first special objection which he 
states is this:—The sceptical philosophy originates in this 
fact, that only one man is taken into consideration ; and it is 
concluded, that what one man cannot know, that the race to- 
gether cannot know. The conclusion is false, because the pre- 
mises are inadequate. Suppose one man alone to exist. He 


-beholds nature and has a multitude of impressions. The uni- 


verse is to him an image, and he thinks it not himself, but this 
is all. He then reflects on what he knows, and discovers that 
what he is conscious of is, a change im his own condition. 
Beyond himself he knows nothing ; he isa sceptic. All the phe- 
nomena of which he is conscious in his solitude, are phenomena 
of his own conditions. Whether he sees images from nature, or 
dreams visions of his own sleeping condition, out of the circle 
of his own impressions he cannot go—cannot know what is real 
and what is ideal ; and this position of the one mam is the basis 
of the sceptical philosophy. But does it hold in the same man- 
ner in the case of many men, with a language in which they can 
communicate with each other? At first when they see each 
other, each is only a phenomenon of the other's sensation, 
They hear each other’s voices. Still only sensations. But they 
now do more than see and hear ; they understand the meaning 
of the words. They interrogate each other. What do you see, 
feel, know? The truth begins to be discovered by this mutual 
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intercourse. “I thought,” says one, “ you were a phenomenon 
of my consciousness.” “ Nay,” replies the other, “I thought 
you were a phenomenon of my consciousness.” Each man as- 
serts his own independent being, and is obliged in the act to 
admit the corresponding assertion of each other man. They 
now believe and know that each is a man, a mind, a person 
similar to themselves. So far the primary element of the scep- 
tical philosophy has disappeared, and knowledge become positive. 

Mr Dove next asks the practical question,—the peculiarly 
English question,—* How would the sceptical philosophy, which 
denies the objective existence, work? I am sure that J am, 
and you are sure that you are. But if you wish to persuade me 
that man can know only his own impressions or thoughts, I 
must be only so much of your thoughts ; that is, 1 am not, ex- 
cept as you think me. To this I, of course, cannot agree ; for 
on the same principle you are not—you are only so much of my 
thought. The sceptic contradicts himself in the working of his 
system ; and if I try to believe him, I contradict him in believ- 
ing him. The system asserts that you are not, and yet it 
wishes to convince you. It says, “ Fellow-man, I come to con- 
vince you that you do not exist ; you are only a phenomenon of 
my thinking. Now, attend to my arguments, and I shall con- 
vince you ”—that is, “ you, the phenomenon, no fellow-man at 
all, but the product of my own thought, which I wish to convince 
of its own non-existence.” But if 1 adopt your argument, then 
you and your argument both become phenomena of my think- 
ing. <A philosopher, using such an argument, tries to obliterate 
me, and only sets me thereby to obliterate him. But no man 
can accept from another his own obliteration ; and consequently 
it is not possible for any man to accept consistently the scepti- 
cal philosophy. Fairly caught in its own snare, the sceptical 
philosophy cannot escape its doom, and must perish. 

It may, indeed, still cleave to its materialistic argument, de- 
nying that man can know causes, and causation, but merely 
succession of events, even though these appear in invariable 
sequence. With this also Mr Dove grapples, and proves from 
physical science, not only that man can attain to a knowledge of 
more than phenomena, but that science could not exist without 
the knowledge of a Positive CaUsE,—a positive dynamical 
agent. In proceeding to prove this, he begins by asking the 
question,—‘ Does force, and force as the cause of motion, enter 
into our knowledge ; or are we necessarily limited to the know- 
ledge of mere fact, which, when generalized, becomes law ? 
His affirmation is, That force is as patent, genuine, and legiti- 
mate a part of our knowledge, as is anything whatever. It 
may be invisible and intangible, but it is measurable, and can 
be calculated with, and has its laws ; and the human mind can 
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make (and has made) a science of force, even more perfect than 
any physical science whatever. The best definition of force is 
that given by Sir John Herschel,—* The first great agent which 
the analysis of natural phenomena offers to our consideration, 
more frequently and prominently than any other, is force. Its 
effects are either, Ist, To counteract the exertion of opposing 
force, and thereby to maintain equilibrium ; or, 2d, To pro- 
duce motion in matter.” The first clause of this definition is 
the basis of static science, the second, of dywnamie science. 
“It is beyond doubt,” says.another distinguished man of science, 
“that the cause of motion exists, although none of my senses 
enable me to perceive it, and I name it force.” Force, then, is 
the cause of motion; and in physical research we arrive not 
merely at a generalized fact, or law, but at a ewuse, with which 
cause we proceed to operate when our induction is completed, 
and we commence the process of deduction. 

Mr Dove then proceeds to shew, by several quotations, that 
even those writers who attempt to evade the doctrine of positive 
causation, are unable to conduct their scientific disquisitions, 
without perpetually employing the word force to indicate a 
positive efficient dynamic cause. He further proves, 1. That 
causes are: Force is the cause of motion. 2. We can know 
their qualities: The force of gravity is a uniformly accelerating 
force. 3. We can measure them with greater accuracy than we 
can measure any physical substance whatever: The force of 
gravity is in the inverse ratio of the square of the distance. 
4. We can calculate with them, explain phenomena with them, 
predict phenomena with them, and use them for the practical 
purposes of life, with perfect accuracy and facility. 5. We can 
extend them from the facts that revealed the force, to other facts 
of another kind, and thus we can know their function. Now 
existence, quality, quantity, relation, and function, constitute 
all that we can possibly know of anything. What more can 
we know, nay, what more can we conceive to be known? and 
if we cannot conceive more, surely no sane man can ask more ¢ 
There is no physical substance in the world of which we know 
so much as as we do of FoRCE, the cause of motion. Mr Dove 
concludes this lucid and convincing chapter in the following 
words :— 


“ Hence it is proven that we can know causes, and can know con- 
cerning them all that we can conceive to be known. The fact that 
we know of force, the cause of motion, all that we can conceive to be 
known of a cause, is indubitable evidence that causes are not beyond 
our cognition, and that we have only to pursue onward and onward 
to find out the other causes of nature. Let those who gainsay this, 
first construct a science of dynamics without force, and force as the 
cause of motion, and then— but not till then —will it be necessary to look 
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for some other proof, that man can know causes. We rise from the 
facts to the law, and from the law to the cause ; and from the cause 
and the circumstances we deduce phenomena. Hence, then, we 
conclude, that the Sceptical Philosophy, whether it assume the form 
of subjectivism, which denies all save the phenomena of conscious- 
ness ; or the form of materialism, which denies all save the pheno- 
mena of sense (and these must ever be the two grand divisions of a 
sceptical method)—is utterly contradicted by the plainest and most 
certain facts of our knowledge, and by the indubitable truths of 
science. If we are not willing to obliterate the existence of all other 
men save ourselves, and the existence of force from the science of 
dynamics, then it is absolutely certain that we can attain to the 
knowledge of objective existence, and to the knowledge of super- 
sensible cawscs, which we can know, measure, and calculate with, and 
without which dynamic science is impossible.”* 


The Sceptical Philosophy having been thus proved to be im- 
possible, Mr Dove, in Book II., deals with Pantheism. This, 
though but a short division of the work, is one of extreme value. 
It begins by a definition of Pantheism, then shews its origin, 
then gives a complete refutation. To the question, What is 
Pantheism ? he answers,— 


“ At every moment of time the universe may be viewed under two 
aspects. First, we may ask, what is extended in space? of what is 
the universe composed? Second, we may ask, what operations, 
changes, and sequences take place in time? The first inquiry asks, 
what is the universe substantially ? The second, what is the poten- 


tial or dynamic universe? In space we observe properties, qualities, _ 


or appreciable attributes, and by a law of our reason we infer sub- 
stance. In time we observe changes (events), and by a law of our 
reason we infer cause. If we assume that all apparent properties are 
properties of one and the same substance, we are static or substantial 
Pantheists ; and if we assume that all events are only the operations 
of one and the same cause, we are dynamic Pantkeists. In the latter 
case, the term fatalism is usually employed. Fatalism is only dyna- 
mic Pantheism. Materialism assumes that all that is, is matter which 
functions according to its laws, Pantheism, on the contrary, assumes 
that matter, and all else, is only a manifestation of an immortal 
energy, or primordial force, which is improperly termed God. 
Materialism makes nothing God. Pantheism makes everything God. 
The difference is unimportant, for both agree in obliterating all that 
can be called morals, and all that can be called religion.” 


Such is Pantheism in its nature: what is its origin? and how 
may the fallacy out of which it springs be detected and removed, 
so as to demolish the Pantheistic theory? The origin of the fal- 
lacy is to be found in the inadequate views taken of the universe. 


* We can readily imagine that the sceptics, whether idealistic or materialistic, 
will be disposed to dispute this application of the doctrine of dynamic force; but 
we do not believe that they will be able legitimately to set it aside. 
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There is one great region of human cognition in which we are 
constrained to admit the law of causation in its utmost pleni- 
tude,—the region of external nature. Without that law we can- 
not reason, so long as we confine our attention to this one re- 
gion. In it we regard all things as an endless flowing from an 
eternal cause, and the minutest change in the minutest particle 
of the universe as involved in all the previous changes and 
causes which have preceded—up to the very origin of matter it- 
self. Fortuitous or causeless events we neither conceive possible 
in actuality nor in thought. The doctrine of causation is an 
inevitable necessity for man, and no effort he can ever make 
will deliver him from its universal authority over all his thoughts, 
in one region of cognition. So long as we confine ourselves to 
this region, we are de facto Pantheists,—that is, we actually do 
consider all phenomena as primordially determined by God, and 
all events as only the manifestations of the Divine energy. 
Whether or not we consider a variety of substances is really of 
little consequence, for if there be only one power, and that ab- 
solutely irresistible, the whole phenomena are truly pantheistic. 

But there is another view of our cognisable welll That view 
places before us a region, containing an equal though opposite 
imperative, where it has superadded to it, a conscious intellect: 
and conscious choice,—where we carry with us the conception of 
volition, as necessarily as we carried with us the idea of deter- 
minate causation in the previously contemplated region. This 
region is the region of morals, of responsibility, of duty, of ob- 
ligation, of the ought and the ought not of justice and injustice 
of crime, of punishment, and of reward. In this region we enter 
on an entirely new field of cognition, emotion, and conscious 
action. We never regard, and no nation ever regarded, the 
whole scheme of human life as constructed upon a fatalistic prin- 
ciple, which leaves no room for choice, and no opportunity for 
conscious deliberation. All human language gives utterance to 
this truth, and all human institutions, that are based on man’s 
relation to man, are constructed on the principle, that man is 
more than a fatalistic or passive mechanism. All law originates 
in this very fact, that man is not blindly and irrevocably deter- 
mined to specific actions which he cannot possibly avoid ; but 
that he has a certain though limited power of control, which en- 
ables him to refrain from the commission of certain deeds, and 
to engage in other actions which are not prohibited by the laws 
or customs of his surrounding fellows. Law, in its highest sense, 
is the expression of the Divine will, the rule which God has given 
for the regulation of the universe,—in the physical universe the 
irresistible law of absolute determination,—in the animal world 
the law of instinct, combined with the first faint glimmering of 
something that approaches to reason,—and in the moral world, 
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where the large gift of a reasonable soul has been bestowed, the 
moral law. ‘The origin of Pantheism may be detected by the 
same process employed to detect the origin of Scepticism. Sup- 
~ a single man contemplating natural phenomena. He be- 

olds a perpetual unfolding of phenomenal appearances, and his 
reason necessarily posits a substance and a power. He cannot 
discover the essence of that substance, or matter, nor the power 
that produces the observed changes ; and while he cannot dis- 
cover whether the substance be acted upon by an intelligent 
power, or whether the substance and the power be identified, and 
merely unfolding itself by its own energy, he may fairly conceive 
the whole as a series of fatalistic phenomena, a blind materialism, 
or an irresistible and irresponsible Pantheism. 

The whole question of Pantheism resolves itself into this: Is 
man confined to the knowledge of a universe where all events 
take place under absolutely fatalistic laws? or, Is man universally 
obliged to acknowledge another universe in which he admits the 
existence of will, the sentiment of justice, the emotion of con- 
science, and the fact of responsibility. If the cognisable uni- 
verse be entirely fatalistic, then the pantheistic theory may be 
as good as any other ; but if there be a moral universe, a region 
in which man pronounces a moral judgment and exerts a moral 
will, then is the pantheistic theory necessarily false. The indis- 
putable existence of a moral universe is, therefore, the grand 
refutation of the pantheistic scheme. Pantheism originates in 
the exclusive contemplation of external nature ; and may be ex- 
pected to be found among men who devote their attention to 
the study of the physical sciences. It is, in fact, the one-sided 
philosophy of the material and fatalistic world. But in the 
world, not of matter, but of man,—the social and moral world, 
we have relations which are not subject to positive laws of a 
fatalistic nature. In social life the Pantheist himself unavoid- 
ably acts in accordance with the common belief of humanity, 
that man is a moral being and has moral duties. We cannot 
obliterate the distinction between right and wrong. Human 
ignorance may reduce our moral rules ; but wherever mankind 
dwell together, some moral distinction and laws are found, and 
these are enough to prove that man does not recognise himself 
as implicated in a mere pantheistic scheme. In the moral 
world there is the categorical imperative of conscience,—the ab- 
solute supremacy of a law which knows no mitigation of its 
requirements, and admits of no antagonist principle. It speaks 
ever of duty and obligation, and this every man admits. The 
admission of obligation is the admission of /aw, and the admis- 
sion of law is the admission of a power higher than man, from 
which power law emanates; and the admission of a moral 
power is the admission of a distinction between the finite who 
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owes the duty, and the Infinite to whom the duty is owed; and 
consequently, any moral law whatever is utterly subversive of 
Pantheism. 

The form of the argument, as given by Mr Dove, is this -— 


“ A moral law cannot exist without will: A moral law must ema- 
nate froma will: A moral law must be addressed to a will. The 
will to which the moral law is addressed, must be endowed or com- 
bined with conscious intelligence. A conscious intelligence endowed 
with will, or a will endowed with conscious intelligence, constitutes an 
individual personality. The Person giving the law, is essentially 
distinguished from the person receiving the law. Consequently, if 
there be a moral law at all, the universe is not pantheistic. But, 
man cannot possibly escape from the admission of a moral law. 
(This is the necessity of fact, or material necessity, as distinguished 
from logical necessity). Ultimate conclusion—Consequently, the 
universe to man cannot possibly be pantheistic. Such is a brief sum- 
mary of the mode in which the admission of a moral law destroys 
the pantheistic doctrine.” 


One point more Mr Dove takes up, almost as if to shew the 
abundance of his argument from the moral universe, and proves 
that it destroys with equal ease that pantheistic argument which 
pretends to make a demonstration by starting from the idea of 
substance. This argument, that of Spinoza, assumes that there 
can be but one substance, which is self-ewistent, and of which 
all phenomena are only the manifestations. By distinguishing 
essentially, and carefully maintaining the distinction, between 
the natural universe and the moral universe, Mr Dove shews 
that the argument is perfectly irrelevant, and never reaches, 
never even approaches, the very question which man requires to 
solve—namely, the mental relation between God and man. 
The state of the question is this:—There is a phenomenal 
world, which is extended in space ; There is a mental world, 
which is protended in time ; The phenomenal world requires a 
substance (by a law of our rational thought) ; The mental world 
also requires a substance. The whole of the pantheistic argu- 
ment lies in the word substance ; and yet if all that it postulates 
were granted, it proves nothing to the purpose. For example, 
let it be granted, that the substance of the objective and pheno- 
menal world is universally one and the same, that there is but 
one substance, and that the phenomenal world is pantheistic. 
Let it also be granted, that the substance of matter is the sume 
as the substance of mind, and consequently, that the natural 
universe, including both matter and the substantial essence of 
mind, is pantheistic,—what follows? Is man’s relation to the 
Divine Being affected? So long as mind is endowed with 
a consciousness which distinguishes it in our apprehen- 
sion from matter, it makes no difference what the natural sub- 
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stance of mind is; for it is not the substunce, but the conscious- 
ness that constitutes the value of mind, and draws with it those 
responsibilities which give to man his destiny. So long as mind 
retains its consciousness, it is absolutely distinguished from 
matter, and absolutely endowed with a personality of its own. 
It is this personality which is the real substance of the moral 
world ; and so long as this is retained, it matters not what the 
natural substance of the mind be or is supposed to be. It is the 
intellectual consciousness and power of volition—the power of 
thinking and willing,—which constitute all that we under- 
stand by mind: and so long as mind is thus essentially distin- 
guished from matter, so long is the mental universe not panthe- 
istic, so long is God distinguished from his creatures, and so long 
is man only the finite intelligence and moral agent, bound to 
obey the moral law which God has given. This pantheistic 
doctrine, then, which starts from the idea of substance, and ends 
in a blind fatalism, which is to all intents and purposes atheistic ; 
is after all only a fallacy of transposition—an idle and absurd 
attempt to apply the material doctrine of substance to the region 
of intellect and moral emotion. 

Every intelligent reader will readily perceive that this argu- 
ment from the moral world destroys every materialistic system ; 
but after the above exhibition of its power to demolish the sys- 
tem of Spinoza, it would be a waste of time to shew how its 
keen edge cuts to pieces the feeble sophisms of phrenological 
materialism. 

Book III. discusses the @ priori argument. To this portion 
of the work we attach great value,—greater probably than its 
author himself does. It gives, in our opinion, greater clearness, 
validity, and cogency to the a priori argument than has ever 
previously been done, while it states, with unhesitating fairness, 
in what consists the weak element of this celebrated argument. 
“ The a priori argument,” says Mr Dove, “ may be described as 
a philosophical attempt to prove, that the admission of the Di- 
vine Existence is a logical necessity to the human reason. As 
an argument purely rational, this argument is only the state- 
ment or enunciation of a necessary form of thought; as com- 
bined with a single assumption of fact, it is the statement of the 
conditions under which we view the cognisible universe. In its 
most extensive form it has three bases, each of which is supposed 
to lead to a similar conclusion.” We would most willingly ex- 
tract the whole of Mr Dove’s able statement of this great argu- 
ment in all its phases ; but our diminishing space, and our de- 
sire to direct attention to some other topics in the volume before 
us. render it necessary to abridge reluctantly the statement. 

The three bases, or primary positions, are Evistence, Substance, 
and Causation. All existence must be either necessary or con- 
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tingent : If there be contingent existence, there must be neces- 
ary existence: There is contingent existence: Consequently 
there is necessary existence. All being or existence must be 
either substance or quality : Being has been proved, by previous 
argument, to be necessary, quality is contingent ; If there be 
uality there must be substance: There is quality : Consequentl] 
there is substance,—necessary and self-existent substance. All 
existence must be either caused or wncaused: All caused ex- 
istence must be derived from, and depend upon, an uncaused 
existence : There is caused existence : Consequently there is an 
uncaused, underived, and necessary existence. Such are the 
three forms which this abstract argument may be made to as- 
sume. Each brings us to this alternative : either that there is 
nothing whatever, or that there must be some underived, self- 
existent, positive existence. Up to this point, however, the 


* argument is purely abstract, and might be regarded as an ex- 


position of the mind’s necessary operations, quite as much as an 
exposition of the necessary existence of God. “It is not yet a 
theology, for a theology requires a person ; but is an abstract 
preparation of the human reason in its approach to the theologic 
idea.” It must be connected with the conception of reality ; 
and this it obtains through the medium of the two primary con- 
ditions of reality, Space and Time. Space is radically dis- 
tinguished from nothing, or pure negation, inasmuch as it is the 
condition of material existence ; for we cannot conceive matter, 
except as under the condition of occupying space ; and also be- 
cause assignable portions of space can be measured, and com- 
pared, neither of which affirmations is true of nothing.* All 
space is either finite or infinite: If there be finite space, there 
must be infinite space: There is finite space: Consequently 
there is infinite space. To connect this with the previous argu- 
ment,—All existence must be either finite or infinite in space : 
All finite existence must be either a portion of, or be dependent 
on, and derived from, infinite existence: If there be finite ex- 
istence in space, there must be infinite existence in space : There 
is finite existence in space: Consequently there is infinite ex- 
istence in space. If, then, there be existence, and if there be 
space, there must be an Existence, infinite, unlimited, and omni- 
present. 

Let a similar argument be preserved with regard to Time. 
Time is distinguished from nothing, inasmuch as it is the con- 


* Opponents may argue that this seems to imply that space has positive entity, 
and that to space therefore may be ascribed, on Mr Dove’s argument, some of the 
essential attributes of Deity. But his argument shews only that space is a 
necessary condition of material existence, not itself a positive entity ; while Dr 
Samuel Clarke regards it as a necessary attribute of Divine existence. These 
views are neither contradictory nor confused, if rightly understood. 
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dition of change ; and inasmuch as its relative portions can be 
measured and compared, neither of which is true of nothing. 
Time must be either finite, or infinite—infinite time is called 
eternity : All finite time must be a portion of eternity : If there 
be finite time, there must be eternity: There is finite time : 
Consequently, there is infinite time, or eternity. To connect 
this with the former argument,—all existence must be either 
finite or infinite in time: All existence finite in time, must be 
either a portion of or dependent on and derived from, an exist- 
ence infinite in time: If there be existence finite in time, there 
must be existence infinite in time: There is existence finite in 
time, (indubitable from our own consciousness) : Consequently, 
there must be existence infinite in time : If there be existence, 
and if there be space and time, there must be an Existence, 
infinite, omnipresent, and eternal. 

Our readers will have observed, that in each form, or special 
statement, of this argument, there is an assumption of a fact, 
—such as, there is existence,—there is quality,—there is 
causation, &c. Some reasoners are disposed to reject the a 
priori argument, or deny its validity, on account of these as- 
sumptions, by the assertion, that it cannot prove a fact. This 
isa feeble and inept objection. “The a priori argument, pro- 
perly understood, never pretends to prove a fact, but a neces- 
sity. If, indeed, it could prove a fact ;” adds Mr Dove, “ it would 
instantly change its character and drop its universality. Facts 
we can conceive to be other than they are ; consequently, if the 
@ priori argument ended by proving a fact, it would end by 
proving something which we could conceive to be other than it 
is; and consequently, it would abdicate its high claim to im- 
pose upon the human reason the necessity of a mode of belief 
which the reason cannot escape from, if it have only the logical 
power of comprehension.” In his anxiety to avoid even the 
appearance of straining the argument, Mr Dove says, “The a 
priori argument, at best, is only the mathematic of the argu- 
ment. It begins with abstractions and ends with abstractions. 
That something is, at all times and all places, is a most impor- 
tant conclusion, but totally insufficient for the reason to rest 
on,—except as it might rest on a general mathematical truth.” 
Now, it appears to us, that there is no need for this somewhat 
depreciatory language. Mathematical truth is a basis suffi- 
ciently strong to sustain the superstructure of all science, al- 
though a pure abstraction. The form of truth being known, 
even in the abstract, the reality must and will also become 
known ; and when known, will be known to be infallibly certain 
because its necessary character had been previously established. 
And with regard to the one assumption which is found in every 
department of the argument, we would merely say, that the re- 
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jection of that assumption would be precisely equivalent to the 
admission of the sceptical philosophy, which Mr Dove has al- 
ready proved to be impossible. If I cannot consent to the 
sophism that would obliterate my conscious existence, neither 
can I consent to refuse the one assumption that there is exist- 
ence; and if I receive that assumption, the a priori argu- 
ment is valid. 

But Mr Dove evidently felt that he could afford to rest no 
more weight on the abstract and objective form of the a priori 
argument than no intelligent man would be able to dispute ; 
could afford to leave it as “the algebraic formula of the uni- 
verse, because he saw clearly another form in which it could be 
expressed, of a still more convincing character. The a priori 
argument starts from the idea of Being, and by terming self-ex- 
istent Being substance, a pantheistic argument has been con- 
structed. But it must be distinctly noted and borne in mind, 
that man dwells in two regions of being, or universes. There 
is, first, the objective sensational universe, where all that is must 
be extended. In this universe the laws of space, and time, and 
of velocity which unite space and time, are universally preva- 
lent ; and everything is considered as under the conditions of 
static extension and dynamic causation. But there is also another 
universe, where the laws of space, time, and velocity, do not ne- 
cessarily enter. The former may be termed the natural universe, 
the latter, the spiritual or mental universe. We do not conceive 
of mind as necessarily occupying any definite space ; but we say 
that mind is the spiritual existence that underlies the pheno- 
menon of thought, and to thought we attach no idea of extension. 
It is not commensurable with space, nor is it subject to the laws 
of velocity. The objective natural world never reaches the spiri- 
tual world ; and whatever be true of the objective world, there 
still remains the world of mind and spirit, which is indeed the 
most present to our consciousness, and the true world in which the 
mind of man dwells. The substance of thought, (that is, that 
substance, or spiritual existence, which we conceive to underlie 
the phenomenon of thinking) is in no respect to be compared to 
the substance of the objective world, except in this, that the two 
substances have analogous relations. The substance of thought 
is a person, and a person, in the mental or spiritual acceptation, 
has no extension that we can conceive, and, in fact, no direct re- 
lation to space. It is from overlooking this most essential fact 
that many subtle men, by pursuing a course of logic in the re- 
gion of the objective world, arrive at a pantheistic conclusion. 
But when we start, as indeed we ought to do, from our own per- 
sonality, we arrive ata totally different conclusion, and establish 
the necessity of a moral universe. -And it is indeed, this moral 
universe which runs through the whole tenor of the Scriptures. 
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For it is not meant that God should be near us in space, or that 
man should draw near to God in space, but that man can be 
right only inasmuch as God is present in the soul, and that 
man’s moral soul or spirit should draw near to God in its affec- 
tions and obedience. The Scriptures constantly assume that 
God is a Person, and that man isa personal spirit, altogether 
distinguished from the material creation. Now on this fact of 
personality may be founded a far better a prior argument than 
that which begins with being ; and indeed personality is a far 
nearer and more imminent conception to us than being. 


“Such an argument,” says Mr Dove, “ would present itself in this 
form :—Let the idea of personality be given, involving the idea of 
conscious freedom, within a greater or less extent :—Then, All per- 
sons must be either self-existent, or not self-existent: All persons 
not self-existent, must derive their existence from a self-existent 
person: If there be a person not self-existent, there must be a per- 
son self-existent. J am a person not self-existent : Consequently, 
there is a self-existent Person: If there be not a self-existent per- 
son, there am I not. But this converse conclusion by negation being 
impossible to the consciousness, the argument entails the absolute 
necessity of my admitting the existence of a self-existent person. 
Now, this argument, which is at least as valid as any a priori argu- 
gument, entirely obviates the pantheistic tendency, because a person 
is not under absolutely fatalistic laws, but has a certain degree of 
liberty, which is known to us by the conscious spontaneity of our 
own energy, constituting one of the most striking portions of our 
personal consiousness. And hence, if an @ priori argument be 
valid at all, we pass immediately from the very fact of our conscious 
existence, to the admission of a self-existent PeRson,—not through 
the labyrinth of inferences and inductions from the phenomena of 
the material world, but immediately by a very intuition of our rea- 
son. We have not thus to seek God; but God, in the true sense of 
a self-existent Person, is as present to our reason whenever we re- 
flect, as our own personality is to our consciousness. We are thus, 
as it were, brought into the Divine Presence without any mediation 
of space, without even the idea of locality,—but in our inward soul, 
standing face to face with the most tremendous of all possible truths, 
namely, that so sure as we are, so sure is there an ALMIGHTY, by 
whom all things consist.” 


There are several additional deductions from this very able 
and singularly clear argument, stated in the concluding para- 
graphs of this Book, which we are constrained to leave un- 
touched,—such as, its conclusive manner of accounting for the 
fact that man cannot escape from believing that there is a God, 
to whom he is responsible ;—its explanation of the diversities 
of religion, and pointing out the reasons of these diversities,— 
and its brief statement of 4he way in which all these false sys- 
tems of religion may be compelled to yield some elements of 
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truth to aid in the construction of a sound argument, and may 
have their errors removed, and such truths inserted into them 
as may promote the progress of true religion. 

Book IV. is occupied with the a posteriori argument, and is 
divided into two chapters, the first of which contains a defini- 
tion of the argument, and formal statement of the laws of causa- 
tion, and the second states and elaborates the argument itself. 
We have already expressed our opinion that Mr Dove's state- 
ment and proof of the a privrt argument is the best that has 
ever been produced, and that it is valid—much more so even 
than he himself, in his extreme candour, thinks it necessary to 
assert: and we now venture to say that his mode of stating and 
elucidating the a posteriori argument appears also to us to be 
the best that has yet been produced, very specially in this re- 
spect, that it in no instance, and in no branch overstates the argu- 
ment, or assumes what it does not or cannot prove, without can- 
didly declaring in what the weakness of that part consists. The 
absolute intellectual and moral fairness of Mr Dove cannot fail 
to convey to every reader the conviction that theargument has 
at least all the value that its author claims, and may be received 
with the utmost confidence. This statement of our opinion we 
here give, because our limits constrain us to present a much 
more brief and abridged outline of this argument than we could 
have wished, or than its intrinsic value deserves. But to pro- 
ceed—The a posteriori argument has been advanced by some 
writers as antagonistic to the a prio argument. This view 
cannot be admitted. Both are portions of one and the same 
argument ; and neither is sufficient by itself alone, because each 
region—the objective and the subjective—contains phenomena 
which the other region does not contain. There are two classes 
of minds, to each of which the one argument will seem more 
suitable than the other. Men of a metaphysical cast of mind 
will prefer the a priori argument, as more suited to their ten- 
dency to dwell in high abstraction ; those of less subtle intellect, 
who dwell more in the regions of the understanding, and among 
concrete realities, will prefer the @ posteriori argument—and 
each judges rightly for himself, but has no right to pass any 
judgment for the other. But the full, complete, balanced mind, 
combining both mental conditions, will combine the argument, 
and thus, while depreciating neither, will obtain an absolutely 
indubitable conclusion. 

It was avowed, almost ostentatiously, by Mr Dove, that there 
was one weak element in what he termed the a priori formula 
—one assumption of fact, or blank proposition. This blank pro- 
position is to be filled up from a posteriori obversation. The 
a posteriori argument is an endeavour to infer the Major 
CausE of the universe from the minor effects of the universe, 
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It therefore proceeds on the universal principle of causation, 
which expresses itself in the axiom, ‘“ Every change must have 
a cause ;” and to this axiom is annexed the coincident proposi- 
tion, “‘ Every cause must be of such a nature as to account for 
the character of the change.” Hence, “ From the character of 
the change we may infer the character of the cause.” Change 
is a matter of observation ; but when change is viewed under 
the general intuition of causation, it is termed effect. The wn- 
changeable requires no cause ; all changes are effects of some 
prior cause. Hence again, “From the character of the effect 
we may infer the character of the cause, so fur forth as the effect 
extends.” The latter clause is important. A cause must al- 
ways be as great as the effect, but it may be indefinitely greater, 
and, consequently, we can reason from the effect only so far forth 
as the cause extends. There are two modes of viewing change, 
Analytic and Synthetic. Under the Analytic, change is viewed 
as either absolute, or relative. The absolute are creation and 
annihilation. The relative are all changes in time, space, 
quantity, and quality. All relative changes take place in the 
region of the conditioned. All that we can know in time and 
space—all our experimental knowledge—is conditioned, and re- 
lative, and finite ; but from experience we cannot know either 
the absolute cause of the universe, or the absolute substance of 
the universe. Analysis can but divide a class into its genera, 
species, individuals, and parts ; and all inductive science can but 
give us the minor proposition of our great syllogism, which has 
for its major proposition the abstract form of thought. 

In Synthesis we conjoin, by a necessary law of our intel- 
lect, two terms, which have no relation of container and con- 
tained—the conditions of Analysis ; or rather, perhaps, they 
are conjoined by the mere fact of their appearance in the mind, 
for no sooner do they appear than they conjoin themselves, with- 
out aid or effort of ours. When once so conjoined, the abstract 
proposition remains in the mind, as a law of thought, although 
the circumstance which called them into conjunction may dis- 
appear. This is important, as intimating how facts and circum- 
stances may call into conscious existence necessary laws of 
thought,—intimating thereby also the necessary relation between 
mind and the universe. The first synthesis which we make re- 
garding change is,—‘‘ Every change must have a cause.” It is 
evident that analytically change does not contain cause, nor 
cause change, because the change is something different from 
the cause. It has been already proved, while treating of Scep- 
ticism, that a cause is absolutely requisite in all scientific re- 
search that involves a dynamic phenomenon ; the axiom must 
therefore be held as proven and admitted. The second synthe- 
sis is, “ Every change must have a cause of such a quality as to 
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account for the change.” Qualities exist which appear to have 
no direct connection, as material qualities, and moral qualities, 
Changes are perceived in both. The cause must include both 
moral and material quality, otherwise it would account for but 
one class of changes. The third synthesis is,—“ Every change 
must have a cause of sufficient quantity to account for the 
change.” This is necessary, because in two directions we find 
the limitless,—in the objective of space and time, and in the 
subjective of moral obligation. The cause must, therefore, be 
also limitless,—infinite. ‘Fhese three laws are the a priori pre- 
paration of the human reason for the elaboration of a postertort 
truth. They are indisputable ; and they render the attainment 
of truth possible. 

Chapter second states the argument. That the Cause of na- 
ture and the Cause of mind is one and the same. The defini- 
tion of the a posteriori argument already given, proves that an 
argument byinduction cannot possibly be altogether a posteriori ; 
it must involve a certain portion of the a priori element. This 
coincident presence of the element proves a common origin for 
both the reason, or the subjective universe, and the external 
world, or the objective universe. The argument then proceeds 
thus :—External to ourselves we behold the universe of matter 
existing in space. Internally, we are conscious of thought and 
emotion of our own existence. The connecting link that proves 
a common design between the external world and the internal 
world, is found in the elaboration of systematic thought, which 
involves both elements. Science is that elaboration of syste- 
matic thought,—is neither simply sense and reason, on the one 
hand, nor simply objective phenomena, on the other,—but con- 
tains portions of both elements, unites them into a scheme of sys- 
tematic knowledge, and is thus the union between the subject 
and the object. For example,—In dynamic science, force is an 
element introduced exclusively by the reason, motion being in- 
troduced by observation. Without the union of these two ele- 
ments there could not be dynamic science ; and as science, when 
once achieved, is indisputable and immutable, it is the valid and 
undeniable proof, that the objective universe of space, and the 
subjective universe of mind, are in reality only the separate ele- 
ments of one and the same universe ; and, consequently, if we 
find the Cause of the one, we find the Cause of the other. 

The first inquiry is to find the Cause of External Nature. 
This inquiry is not, as Mr Dove shews, commonly conducted 
with sufficient distinctness, the reflex element very generally 
being allowed to blend with and influence the consideration of 
the direct element. He therefore keeps them entirely separate, 
and considers first, how much Nature does actually teach us 
under the ordinary laws of causation, excluding all reflection 
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upon Self. There is in nature an adaptation of means to an 
end. This is disputed by such writers as Comte and his fol- 
lowers ; and their objection might have some weight if the world 
contained only isolated individuals, but it can have no weight 
against series. This argument, the objection being set aside, 
proves that matter has a formative cause,—that there is a Pre- 
siding Power which superintends the material creation, and 
causes it to assume forms of a distinctive character; and this 
is necessary by the first synthetic law. The inquiry as to 
quality next arises; and from special circumstances—such as 
wnitial force, and the introduction of man on the surface of the 
globe, design is proved, and thus we add to the idea of a for- 
mative, that also of a designing, cause. The first attribute, 
then, of the Cause of creation is PowkR—power over the physi- 
cal creation, mighty and wise, but how mighty and how wise we 
cannot tell. If we now introduce our moral consciousness, we 
infer the whole theory of a personally Divine Being of unlimited 
power, wisdom, and goodness. But this would be an illicit pro- 
cess, because in this part of the argument we ought to exclude 
all reference to the subjective element Self. Religious ex- 
ponents of the a posteriori argument very generally introduce 
this element at this stage; scientific inquirers refuse to do so. 
At this point therefore they separate, consequently their sepa- 
rated arguments cease to be conclusive to each other, to the 
great injury of both. Why should this separation take place ? 
—Can it be avoided? The reason is this—The religious rea- 
soner had unconsciously introduced his own mind, and the 
the moral consciousness, into his argument, at an improper 
stage ; the scientific reasoner had not perceived that in a fully 
comprehensive contemplation of nature man and his mental 
and moral nature must be introduced at some stage. The 
remedy, then, is, for both parties to admit the insufficiency and 
unsatisfactory character of an argument drawn exclusively from 
external nature, and to proceed openly and avowedly to add to 
that an argument drawn from the social world of man. 

Let the social world—the world of man, then, be rendered 
objective ; and let the reasoner regard only the outward action, 
the qualities as apprehended in the conduct, and then trans- 
ferred to the cause of the conduct—that cause which distin- 

ishes human action from the action of matter, from the action 
also of instinctive animals, and which we call mind. In the 
physical world we find all things adjusted on the plan of cause 
and effect,—all things fatalistic. But in the moral world we do 
not find the same correlation,—we do not find a certain course 
of action producing invariably the same results. Every gene- 
ral course of conduct we find so embarrassed with exceptions, 
that we can form no rule of action which shall always be sure to 
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secure for us the end we have in view. Hence we are con- 
strained to admit, that in the moral world there is a different 
quality from what we find in the material world ; and conse- 
quently we are obliged to superadd to the Cause of Nature this 
new quality. What, then, is the character of this quality ? 
The whole inquiry may be conducted as an inquiry into the 
nature of virtue, defined objectively, as that which causes us to 
attend either to our own welfare, or to the welfare of others. 
The world of man, then, is constructed on the plan of pleasure 
and pain, of success and failure, of interest and detriment,—in 
a word, of good and evil; good and evil being understood in an 
objective sense, good being pleasure, and evil being pain. Now, 
in the world we observe a reciprocity between the conduct of 
man and the amount of pain he suffers and causes others to 
suffer. From a study of these sequences we might construct a 
code of moral law, which would be, in the main, correct. To 
this we may add, the approbation or disapprobation with which 
men regard virtuous actions, or their opposites; the idea of 
punishment and reward ; and the laws which all nations have 
framed to supplement the consequences which ought to have 
resulted from the constitution of the moral world. Still, we 
find no scheme of virtue or vice which, in the moral world, pre- 
sents the invariability of physical phenomena. The virtuous 
man does not in this world escape pain in proportion to his vir- 
tue, nor does the vicious man reap what we consider the appro- 
priate reward of his vice. This deplorable fact may be illus- 
trated to almost any conceivable extent, and from every aspect 
of human life, and the principles of moral judgment. For ex- 
—_ the sentiment of justice is a universal moral judgment, 
and its sentence is absolute,—not satisfied with probabilities ; but 
the laws of justice are imperfectly executed in this world. To 
speak the truth, is a general duty, as a moral conviction of the 
human conscience, and always an imperative obligation ; but 
there are circumstances and countries in which, instead of 
securing approbation, it will entail penalties. The alternatives 
of pleasure and pain are permanent constituents of a moral 
universe ; so are those of approbation and disapprobation, 
punishment and reward ; yet, notwithstanding the moral im- 
perative convictions of conscience, there is irregularity, incon- 
stancy, contradiction, want of order, and want of system, uni- 
versally present. Even the operations of the laws of nature are 
found producing results that do not coincide with our intuitional 
feelings of approbation and disapprobation. This whole sphere 
of observation exhibits what appear to be only the broken and 
disordered fragments of some divine institute, which will not 
perish, and yet is all disordered and out of joint. The conclu- 
sion we extract, as stated by Mr Dove :— 
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“In summing up, therefore, what we learn from the induction of 
the objective region capable of being apprehended by the intellect, 
we have, finally—A Power to which we can assign no limit, either 
in space, in quantity of potence, or in constructive skill. Also, we 
have the fact of pleasure and pain, of approbation and disapproba- 
tion, of justice and injustice, and of punishment and reward. But 
we have also the fact, that when we turn from the region of phy- 
sical nature, to the region of moral and social nature, the order and 
perfection of constant result is lost, and that the moral world is a 
confused, disordered, and discordant region, which presents perpetual 
imperfection. Hence, then, we have this alternative: We must 
conclude either,—1st, That the Cause of the moral world is imper- 
fect in power, or in intention. In power, if we suppose the inten- 
tion to have been the construction of a moral world, pure, innocent, 
and holy, and that the realisation of such a world failed for want of 
power ; in intention, if we suppose the present imperfect moral 
world to have been exactly such as was designed. Or, 2d, We must 
conclude that the world was once fair and perfect, man innocent, 
and rectitude of conduct answering to the perfection of moral dic- 
tate,—and that some event, some vast catastrophe, has occurred, 
whereby the primeval harmony has been disordered, and man, from 
his first estate of innocence, reduced to ignorance, depravity, and 
corruption. 

“One of these alternatives we must accept. If the character of a 
cause can be inferred from its effects, and if we accept the present 
world as that from which we are to infer a cause, then, undoubtedly, 
must we arrive at an imperfect cause. If, on the other hand, we ad- 
mit the doctrine of a catastrophe, we have the possibility of a per- 
fect cause; and, also, if we admit that man may possibly have 
fallen from a pure estate, we have at least the possibility of a hope 
that he may be restored. Such, then, is our alternative, and it 
remains for us to inquire whether there is any authentic record of 
a primeval state of purity, in which the imperative of the conscience 
was not, as now, the condemning voice of an immortal Judge, but 
the well-spring of a spontaneous rectitude, which flowed harmoni- 
ously from the native innocence of primeval man.” 


Book V. contains, what its author terms, “ The Intuitional, or 
Composite Argument.” It is termed Intuitional, he informs 
us, to distinguish it from the a priori and inductive methods 
of argument, not because it expresses the import of the method, 
but merely because it may be used as an initial name. But the 
term composite argument, does express the import of the 
method, for it is one of combination, and we therefore rather 
wish that Mr Dove had restricted the designation to this one 
term, and called it simply “ The Composite Argument.” Some 
considerable space is occupied in recapitulating the arguments 
and inference of the previous parts of the work ; but this we 
must touch very lightly, as more new and important matter de- 
mands attention. To proceed :—There are five elementary 
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sources from which man derives Knowledge, 1. Intuition ; 2. 
Metaphysic ; 3. Observation, physical, or external ; 4. Observa- 
tion, psychological, or internal ; and 5. Revelation. The first 
gives us the knowledge of our own existence, and our own indu- 
bitable belief in an external world. From the second we de- 
rive our knowledge of abstractions and abstract relations. From 
the physical source we derive our knowledge of the external 
world extended in space. From the psychological source we de- 
rive our knowledge of the special phenomena and operations of 
mind. And from the fifth we have the Scriptures. The 
second source is the origin of the a priori argument ; the third, 
of the physical a posteriori argument ; the fourth furnishes the 
psychological inductive argument ; and the fifth is the origin of 
the Scriptural argument. 

We have already intimated our opinion that Mr Dove as- 
cribes less value to the a priori argument than he actually 
proves it to possess. Here again he says, “ It is plainly evident 
that metaphysic (in which is included mathematic) can only de- 
termine the necessary forms of hypothetical relations, and never, 
by any possibility, can lead us to a fact,—that is, to any truth 
whatever that involves a concrete aud real existence.” This is 
a very strong reason for proceeding to derive our knowledge 
from some other sources, and therefore for constructing a com- 
posite argument, in which shall be retained all that has been al- 
ready gained, and to which shall be added all that can be ob- 
tained from each new source. This is the very character of Mr 
Dove's Composite Argument, and as conducted by him it is per- 
fect and absolutely conclusive. But it is not, we apprehend, in 
any degree necessary to even seem to disparage the possibilities 
of any department of the argument. Now, since the refutation 
of Scepticism is founded on the indubitable fact of our own 
existence,—a fact of the knowledge of which we cannot allow 
ourselves to be deprived ; it is not necessary to charge the a 
priori argument with weakness or defect because it assumes this 
fact, and this alone. But further, it has been asserted, and very 
ably maintained, that the first position, the primary axiom of 
metaphysic, is, “That along with whatever any intelligence 
knows, it must, as the ground or condition of its knowledge, 
have some cognizance of itself.” If this be true, and it has not 
yet been shewn to be a fallacy, then there is a positive basis for 
the a priori argument, and its one assumption is not a mere as- 
sumption, but a knowledge. If Professor Ferrier’s “ Institutes 
of Metaphysic” has established this axiom, and no one has yet 
shewn that it has failed to do so, then it has established a posi- 
tion from which an @ priori argument is both possible and 
valid.. But we cannot here prosecute this line of thought. 

To return to Mr Dove’s process :—After shewing that the a 
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priori argument cannot furnish us with a fact ; and that the a 
posteriori argument cannot furnish us with a principle, being 
merely a classification, he states that this consideration proves 
the necessity of a composite argument, in which the various 
methods are made to work together, and to evolve a scheme 
which could not be elaborated from either method alone. He 
then states the requirements of a Theological Argument thus :— 
1. The first requisite for a theological argument is a fact. 2. 
The second requisite is « principle. 3. The third requisite is a 
method of determination. Each of these is derived from a 
different source—from an elementary, original, and fundamental 
source of knowledge. The fact is derived from intuition. The 
principle is derived from metaphysic. And the method of de- 
termination is derived from ohservation—external and physical, 
or internal and psychological. These are woven into a scheme, 
exactly in the same manner as we construct one of the mixed 
sciences, where intuition gives us the belief in the existence of 
matter, metaphysic (or mathematic, which is only metaphysic 
applied to number, quantity, and space,) the principles of calcu- 
lation, and observation, the method of determination. The fact, 
then, is that of our own existence: Iam a mind. The prin- 
ciple is, that mind must be either finite, or non-finite ; and if I 
am a finite mind, there must be an infinite mind. The method 
of determination is, the induction of all that I can ascertain by 
observation, physical or psychological, to determine the charac- 
ter of my own mind, and of the Infinite Mind, if I be finite. 
The a priori and the a posteriori arguments are limited, and 
linear. The one starts from principles and pursues a logically 
linear course towards its conclusion, which it soon reaches and 
must then stop. The other starts from facts and pursues an in- 
ductively or inferentially linear course towards its conclusion, 
which it also soon reaches, and then stops. Both must neces- 
sarily be limited, because they cannot legitimately transcend the 
premises from which they set out. But the composite argument 
is not limited ; for while it professes to adhere as strictly as the 
others to the legitimate use of each particular kind of premises, 
yet it introduces at certain stages, and for particular purposes, 
every kind of premiss, intuitional, metaphysical, inductive, moral, 
and revealed ; and this it does on the principle of gradual ex- 
pansion, which enables us to continue the argument to any ex- 
tent, and not to stop short merely because the method we have 
exhausted can carry us no farther. It has also this additional 
superiority over every other method, that it is a true combina- 
tion,—that is, the elements are combined, not merely placed in 
juxtaposition. When we find our metaphysical element ex- 
hausted, we do not abandon it and proceed to the inductive 
method ; on the contrary, we introduce the facts of induction 
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into the formule which were previously void of material, and 
we apply our @ priori method to the truths that were procured 
by the @ postervori method. 

Our attention is next directed to one of the most remarkable 
phenomena of cognition, namely, that the moment a fact is 
given to the human intellection, it is given under certain condi- 
tions—which conditions are not contained in the fact itself, but 
spring from the reason in the contemplation of the fact. No 
sooner do we appreciate any fact, or any real object of existence, 
than we find our knowledge assuming a form, which appears to 
be inherent in the human intellect, as intellect. We cannot 
arbitrarily think, neither can we remain the mere recipients 
of impressions. We must think through forms, or abstract cate- 
gories, and these forms have definite laws attached to them— 
the laws of the higher logic. Without this. formal determina- 
tion man would not be rational,—he would be merely sensitive 
and perceptional,—science would be impossible, and the mind, 
instead of being a person with a spontaneous agency, would be 
only a reflecting mirror, standing in the presence of phenomena, 
and shadowing forth the series of changes which roll ceaselessly 
onward. This primary mental law is the region of metaphysic, 
and is intuitional in the mind in this sense, that it has no logical 
antecedent, and that when a fact is presented to the mind, the 
axiom instantly and intuitively makes its appearance, as the 
necessary element of belief which accompanies the fact, and co- 
ordinates it into abstract categories. We are inclined to add, 
that it might be possible to shew from this phenomenon of cogni- 
tion, how it has happened that some men of great speculative 
power have been led to form the idea of a pre-existent harmony 
between the human mind and the universe,—perhaps even to 
prove that in a certain sense this comprehensive idea is true 
and of vast importance, rightly understood. As Mr Dove uses 
this law of cognition, it enables him, by inquiring into the con- 
ditions under which we necessarily think our existence, to com- 
bine intuition and experience, and thereby to prove the one as- 
sumption in the a priori argument,—“ 1 am a person not self- 
existent,” whence follows inevitably the conclusion, “ conse- 
quently, there is a self-existent Person.” 

The next section treats of the evolution of the Moral Argu- 
ment. This is introduced by an admirable statement of the 
grand division of the universe into the ontological or natural, 
and the deontological or moral. In the ontological division we 
inquire, What is—we inquire into the science of Being ; In the 
deontological or moral division we inquire, What ought to be— 
we inquire into the science of Duty. It is to this all-important 
division that the argument must now proceed, to obtain that 
certainty which no other method could adequately yield ;—to 
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determine also which of the alternatives must be adopted, to 
which the previous argument had led. This part of the disqui- 
sition Mr Dove conducts with pre-eminent ability and success ; 
and we regret that the length to which this article has already 
extended prevents us from doing anything like justice to this 
magnificent contribution to the highest moral science. A few 
remarks will lead to one extract which we cannot withhold. 
When I ask myself “ Am I responsible,’ I am engaged with a 
question of my own consciousness, and my consciousness affirms 
that the ought—the idea of duty—is a portion of my constitution, 
—that my freedom has limits which are not merely the limits of 
impossibility, but limits which I consciously recognise as impe- 
ratively to be applied by myself, in the exercise of my spon- 
taneous activity. This settles the question so far as self is con- 
cerned. With the human race, however, we may use another 
method. We appeal to history, and to the universal confession 
of mankind, made through institutions, laws, religions, and rules 
of action. These, although they cannot prove to me that J am 
responsible, are, at all events, confessions on the part of other 
men, that they consider themselves lying under the obligations 
of duty ; and so far I have the corroboration of the race, that 
the moral imperative existing in my own mind, is a universal 
imperative for the race of man,—for those whom I regard as my 
peers, and who, so far as their judgment may be of value to me, 
confirm the deliverance of my intuitive consciousness, that I am 
responsible. We are now in a position essentially different from 
that which we occupied when we endeavoured to form an in- 
duction. In an induction of the external world, we endeavoured 
to extract the idea of God from the ever-changing phenomena ; 
but now, on the contrary, we begin with a self-existent mind, 
and carry the idea of this mind into the region of nature,—for 
it will be remembered as having been already proved, that the 
fact of being or mind, not self-existent, proves the necessary ex- 
istence of being, or mind, self-existent. 

When, in endeavouring to construe the self-existent mind, we 
begin with our moral intuitions, they, if allowed to give forth 
their utterances, will lead us into the presence of the Eternal,— 
darkly, vaguely, uncertainly, it is true—into the Divine Presence, 
in a sense far different from that which can be applied to any 
seeing of God in his works. In the works we see not God,—we 
see only the manifestation of his eternal power and wisdom, 
working fatalistically for given ends and purposes. But in the 
moral convictions of the soul, God is no object to be sought for 
and found out, but a present God wherever and whenever we 
may be. Not that we are in presence as if we could know God 
and comprehend his being, but that we are in presence in the 
perpetual duty of obedience ; in presence of the law of our vo- 
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luntary action, that we may not think or act in the smallest 
matter, save only under the subjection of the finite person to the 
Infinite Person,—the finite Me has found its Infinite Correlative. 
I am a person, a living, intelligent, and moral agent, made for 
the service of God, and made to dwell in his presence ; darkened 
and deluded as I am, this is my nature and my destiny, as de- 
signed in my creation ; God has made me, not for the uses of his 
universe, but for Himself; my relation is direct, infinite, and 
absolute,—the relation of service and obedience from which, so 
long as I am, I cannot escape. Such is the deliverance of our 
moral nature, and the conclusion of a moral argument. 

If the question be now asked, Whether we are to frame our 
conception of God according to what we learn from the objective 
universe, or according to our moral intuition, the answer appears 
inevitable. The objective universe is fatalistic, and this im di- 
rect antagonism to the very conception of a moral ruler and a 
moral subject. Objectively I am bound in fate ; in my moral 
aspect I slip from the fetters of my outward captivity, and stand 
endowed with the freedom of responsibility. We must, there- 
fore, carry the moral idea into the natural world, and not the 
natural idea into the moral world. Even extreme Idealism 
cannot prevent this conclusion. For although we were to grant 
the idealistic theory,—that every apparent phenomenon is a 
phenomenon of our consciousness, intellection, or thought, the 
moral law would still remain, for it is part and parcel of the 
man himself. It cannot be cast off, even in thought, without 
supposing man to be no longer man. Again, there is a strong 
tendency in man to olyectify the idea of God. This is radically 
erroneous, and contrary to the teaching of the moral dictate. 
God is not an object of nature, and cannot be comprehended. 
It may in fact be said, that God does not so much exist in the 
universe, as that the universe exists in God. The moral intui- 
tion has no reference to any world or being that is objective to 
us in space. (God is not objective in space, as matter is, because 
mind, either divine or human, is not commensurable with space, 
nor has it any reference to entended substance. Hence, even if 
space were no longer existent in our apprehension, the moral law 
might remain intact, and the moral theology would still be valid. 
We extract the illustration of this :— 


“ Let us, then, consider this point, that God is not an object capa- 
ble of being apprehended by the reason. We are inhabitants of this 
world, and this world seems to us great. Yet we know it is limited — 
it is but a planet, and though we cannot transcend it in fact, we can 
transcend it in thought, and imagine ourselves removed toa distance. 
Let us then conceive that we were endowed with the power of pass- 
ing through space, and that we withdrew to the verge of our solar 
system. The earth would be an object, filled with memories, it is 
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true,—but now only a small object, that occupied but a point in our 
mind’s estimation. Let us conceive that we withdraw still farther 
into some far distant region, where the whole solar system was al- 
most lost to gaze,—no bigger than a toy circling in the illimitable 
expanse. The solar system would then be but a mean and trifling 
object, its boundaries would be measured in a corner of the eye, it 
would sink into a nothingless relation to us,—no greater now than 
was a grain of sand in our terrestrial abode. Let us suppose that 
we pass still farther into some region of remotest space, where the 
solar system is long since forgotten, and where the very utmost stars 
of our present faint detection had been passed far and far, and that 
we had reached the verge, if verge there be, of the whole material 
creation. Thousands upon thousands of systems are there before us, 
gradually sinking into one minute object, which we call the material 
universe. We are bidding farewell to all things visible, to light and 
star,—to all things palpable, knowable, or construable by sense or 
reason. Onward, then, we pass, plunge into the outer darkness, and 
bid good night to all creation. We are alone in the outer realms of 
space, no fellow-mortal there, all things have faded like the forgotten 
visions of our childhood’s dream,— we are alone. 

“ Are we alone? We have passed all things but ourselves ; but 
are we alone? We are there, and with us has come that inward 
conscience that bespeaks our own dependence, our finity, our respon- 
sibility. In passing all things, have we also passed by God, and seen 
the Almighty fade into an object, like the whole of his stupendous 
handiwork ? Not at all. In all the plenitude of Divine Majesty, 
God is there. No greater and no less in the lost regions of unutter- 
able darkness, than in the ardent brightness of the sun, or the pro- 
lifie teeming of the ever-bearing world. God is there, above us, be- 
neath us, around us,—God is there in the ineffable fulness of divinity, 
curtailed in no attribute, shortened in no power, shorn of no glory, 
—the Infinite Mind dwelling in the plenitude of omnipotence, and 
only needing to will, that the whole realm around might be lit up 
with a myriad of glorious systems, or peopled with the hosts of hea- 
ven.” 


The general inference deduced from this noble passage, and 
from others of similar import, is, that we must carry our moral 
idea of God into the natural world, and not the natural idea into 
the moral world, as it is only when we construe the natural world 
on the plan of our moral intuitions that we can arrive at a con- 
clusion that will satisfy our moral nature. In a few able and 
striking paragraphs Mr Dove proceeds to trace the application of 
our moral intuitions. We shall merely mention the subjects of 
these to shew the nature of the process. Our moral nature must 
have an AUTHOR, and according to the requirements of our 
moral nature, so must necessarily be (to us) the character of that 
Author. He cannot be merely an intelligence, for that relates 
only to our intellectual being ; He must be a moral and personal 
Deity. The next requirement of man’s nature is the moral per- 
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Jection of the Divine Being. This is ably demonstrated; and 


the result is stated to be this:—We cannot escape from the 
conclusion—either that there is no moral law whatever, or that 
there is a God infinitely and perfectly just and holy. The third 
requirement of our moral nature is moral wnity,—there is but 
one God. In his reasoning to prove this position, Mr Dove very 
carefully guards against the supposition that his argument has 
any relation to the revealed doctrine of the Trinity, which no 
argument from mere reason can legitimately even approach,— 
can neither invalidate nor confirm, for it is necessarily above and 
beyond the province of reason. 


“ When we say, then, that God is OnE, we mean, that the moral 
nature of man points to One Supreme Witt—one InriniTe Ma- 
JESTY, to whom all persons and to whom all things are subject. 
Further even than this the moral unity can go. It links the whole 
universe of intelligent and moral being into one,—it unites all created 
natures that are endowed with the moral element,—it makes man the 
brother of the angel, and makes the archangel brother to the little 
child. Moral unity has an absolute centre, and an infinite circum- 
ference. All moral beings meet in God, in sole obedience to whom 
they have their moral freedom, and to whom alone they owe their 
moral responsibility. God is the universal centre and the universal 
circumference,—universal centre, inasmuch as He is present wherever 
there is a moral intelligence ; and universal circumference, inasmuch 
as He bounds all moral beings, and folds them in the immortal bonds 
of obligation to himself.” 


We think it right, at once to Mr Dove and to our readers, to 
quote the passage in which he sums up and states the conclusion 
at which he has arrived :— 


“We have now to announce our conclusion from the moral world, 
—that is, from the moral nature which we know ourselves un- 
doubtedly to possess, and from which we cannot divest ourselves :— 
First. We concluded from an induction of the external and objec- 
tive world, that there must exist a Power to which we can assign 
no limits, either in space, in potence, or in constructive skill. Also, 
we had the fact of pleasure and pain, of approbation and disapproba- 
tion, of justice and injustice, and of punishment and reward in their 
human exhibition. Second. We had also the fact, that when we 
turn from the region of physical nature to the region of moral and 
social nature, the order and perfection of constant result is lost, and 
that the social world is a confused, disordered, and discordant region, 
which presents perpetual imperfection. Third. We had, therefore, 
the alternative conclusion, either,—1. That the CausE of the moral 
world is imperfect in power or in intention ; or, 2. That the world 
was once fair and perfect, man innocent, and rectitude of conduct 
answering to the perfection of moral dictate ; and that some event, 
some vast catastrophe has occurred, whereby the primeval harmony 
has been disordered, and man, from his first estate of innocence, re- 
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duced to ignorance, depravity, and corruption. Fourth. The conclu- 
sion from the moral world decides which alternative we must select. 
For, 1. From the consideration of our moral nature we conclude, cer- 
tainly, that there isan INTELLIGENT Great First Cause. 2. That this 
Minp or Person is ALL-PERFECT, OMNIPRESENT, OMNISCIENT, OMNIPO- 
TENT, ETERNAL, perfectly Goon, perfectly Just, and perfectly Hoty. 
3. That this Hoty Bztne is morally One, and has no comparable anta- 
gonist. That all nature, and all moral beings, are his subjects, and that 
he is in fact the Supreme Lord and Governor of all things—the Dr- 
VINE Magesty, Gop ovER ALL. Fifth. That hence, as we conclude that 
God is perfect, we must necessarily elect the second member of our 
alternative,—That the world was once fair and perfect, man inno- 
cent, and rectitude of conduct answering to the perfection of moral 
dictate ; and that some vast catastrophe has occurred, whereby the 
primeval harmony has been disordered, and man, from his first state 
of innocence, reduced to ignorance, depravity, and corruption.” 


The second chapter of this Book is on “The Application of 
the Moral Argument to the External World.” On this chap- 
ter we cannot now dwell, but may state so much of its positions 
as to intimate briefly its character. We have been already led 
to the inevitable admission, that there are Two WoRrLDs, the 
one invisible, the other visible. This is the radical fact, on 
which are primarily based all moral law, all natural theology, 
and all revealed religion. Man is a denizen of both worlds, and 
has direct relations to both. When we carry the moral idea of 
an all-perfect God into the objective world, and become thereby 
certain that while moral perfection is the character of the 
Author of our moral being, moral imperfection is as certainly 
the character of man,—the question inevitably arises, how can 
we reconcile the outward world with the conception of the per- 
fect moral world? To this we answer, By FattH,—by faith in 
our own moral nature, and in the moral perfection of God. 
This is not yet the Christian faith ; but it is that quality which 
tends to keep in the mind the spiritual world, constantly pre- 
sent, to counterbalance the desire of physical gratification by 
the perpetual suggestion of purer and higher good. This view 
suggests also the idea of probation,—that is, of man being 

laced in a condition where he has present to the perception of 
his natural senses such objects as they would be gratified by 
enjoying, and also present to his higher reason, by faith in the 
invisible and spiritual world, such objects as the moral law of 
duty tells him he ought to prefer. To this let there be added 
the idea of prohibition, and the moral nature of man is ex- 
plained. But if this world be a world of probation, then must 
it contain antagonisms, for only thus can we conceive proba- 
tion ; and hence the very doubts they tend to throw over the 
perfect goodness and justice of God are themselves a portion of 
the probation to which man is subject. Hence it is requisite 
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that man should exercise faith, because faith in his own moral 
intuitions and in the moral perfection of God is the element 
that will cause him to maintain in his own mind the habitual 
presence of the spiritual and unseen world, and bring him 
through his probation. The additional elements that are now 
to be added to the conclusions already reached, are these :— 


“That inasmuch as perfect justice is not executed in this world, 
man is in a state of suspended condemnation ; and there is, there- 
fore, a high presumption that man must have a future existence, in 
which punishments and rewards shall be dealt out on some principle 
which is not in operation in this world. That inasmuch as man is 
now placed in the predicament of having an object of desire on the 
one hand, and a moral restriction on the other, man is in a state of 
probation,—of proof, trial, and testing of the will. That the achieve- 
ment of a successful probation—inasmuch as man cannot obey the 
moral laws of his nature—is a hopeless impossibility, if man be left 
to the exercise of his own energies alone. That under any circum- 
stances the only means by which any man could have achieved a suc- 
cessful probation, is Farra. That inasmuch as judgment is not exe- 
cuted on man in this world, it seems highly probable, that God may 
not have cast man off utterly, but may have provided some means of 
restoration, whereby man should still attain to the capacity of obe- 


dience. That, hence, it is also probable that God has given a revela- 
tion to mankind.” 


Such is the conclusion attained by Mr Dove, at the close of 
what we do not hesitate to call by far the most completely 
reasoned system of Natural Theology that has ever been pro- 
duced, a conclusion at once profoundly humbling to man, and 
brightened with a gleam of heavenly hope, half prophetic of 
salvation. In the concluding portion of the volume, Book VI, 
the able author gives a brief, but exceedingly able, important, 
and comprehensive view of Revelation. We can now afford 
space for but a few sentences ; and shall endeavour to present 
in them a mere outline of Mr Dove’s plan, or scheme, trusting 
that many readers who might not have much relish for the close 
and systematic reasoning of the philosophical parts of the 
work, will peruse and reperuse deliberately with equal pleasure 
and advantage its concluding part. 

Retaining consistently to the end his own modes of expres- 
sion, Mr Dove terms Revelation the solution of a problem, as 
he had begun by shewing that it could not be the demonstration 
of a theorem. All natural theology, he affirms, is no more than 
the specification of the conditions of Revelation. Reason might 
hold out a vague and dim hope that God might yet dispense a 
ray of divine light to illumine the obscure darkness, and dispel 
the mystic superstitions that gather around the heart, when ex- 
posed unaided to the contemplation of the great problem of the 
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universe. The major problem of the universe is—the substan- 
tiation of real existence objective to, and independent of, owr 
own thoughts and consciousness,—the determination of an ex- 
istence that would still exist were all finite mind and thought 
obliterated. The argument is, that revelation is suljective in 
its evidences,—objective in the matter of its truth ; and, if so, 
it affords the only possible solution of the problem. For if it 
were not subjective in its evidences, man could not apprehend it, 
—and if it were not objective in its truths it would leave man 
still the possible victim of idealism. The nature of the argu- 
ment may be clearly shewn by the use of a double syllogism, 
thus :—1]. Whatever affords a solution of the major problem of 
the universe is divine: The Bible affords a solution of the 
major problem of the universe: Therefore the Bible is divine. 
2. Whatever scheme comes from God, and teaches man the facts 
and principles of the true religion, will contain a solution of the 
major problem of the universe: The Bible comes from God, 
and teaches man the facts and principles of the true religion: 
Consequently the Bible contains a solution of the major problem 
of the universe. We have purposely, says Mr Dove, presented 
these two syllogisms together, because they form a circle ; and it 
may even be said, that the two taken together present an in- 
stance of reasoning in a circle. To this we reply, that every pro- 
blem with its solution forms, when solved, a circle. The very 
circumstance, that the solution is found, enables us to reason 
from either side of the equation. When nature and reason pro- 
pose the grand problem which has baffled all human intelli- 
gence, and when a scheme, professing to come from God, actually 
furnishes a full and sufficient solution ; then we say, without 
hesitation, that we must believe in the divinity of that scheme, 
even if it were substantiated by no other evidence. We know 
that there is other evidence, and that, too, perfectly sufficient 
evidence ; but any man, giving a fair, impartial, and candid con- 
sideration to the two terms,—namely, the conditions of the ques- 
tion, and the answer furnished by the Bible,—must logically dis- 
miss all intellectual dowbt as to the divine origin of the Chris- 
tian scheme. 

Revelation fulfils the conditions of the question, first, by the 
substantiation of objective truth. This is the master-difficulty of 
philosophy ; and a true and candid philosopher ought to know 
and admit, that no finite being could possibly furnish adequate 
evidence, because the only evidence that could be satisfactory, is 
a Revelation from Infinite Knowledge. This furnishes objective 
matter of truth from the Infinite. But it may be asked, How 
can we be sure that the Revelation comes from God? To this 
the answer is, By ascertaining whether the Person making the 
Revelation be entitled to infinite confidence. The moral pur- 
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poses and schemes of the Person, as shewn by the Saviour, and 
apprehended by our own moral nature, engaging the affections 
of man’s whole being, intellect, heart, and soul, claim and secure 
infinite confidence, and thus furnish irresistible subjective evi- 
dence. This both gives the only possible solution, and shews 
where reason may be legitimately exercised, and where it may 
not be exercised. All the evidences are subjected to our reason, 
and God has made man judge of them, claiming acknowlegment 
only after ample proof. But the matter of Revelation is not 
thus subjected to reason, and cannot be ; it contains things be- 
yond the province of reason, things that are to be believed on 
the testimony of God, who has first established his own truth- 
fulness, and then given to man a knowledge of things to which 
man could never have attained. This also is according to the 
analogy of nature, where the child believes the parent, not be- 
cause he understands all that the parent teaches, but because he 
knows that his parent is worthy of confidence, and will not de- 
ceive him. And now we find an entirely new object for the 
operation of faith. Our faith is now transposed from faith in 
our subjective intuitions, to faith in the object of our intuitions. 
It is no longer faith in our own moral nature, but faith in God 
Himself. We have found the Divine Person, not by our own 
research, but by His revelation of Himself; and thus there is 
the completion of the two terms,—the finite and dependent 
creature relying upon the Infinite Creator. Faith, when thus 
directed to its highest object, and still operating from the spon- 
taneous and spiritual motive that involves the whole being of 
man, is still reason, the very essence of reason—the very quint- 
essence of man’s rational being. Faith, in this sense, is like 
sight,—it brings us into the very presence of God, and makes 
man believe God with a belief that ought to be as infinite as the 
imperative of moral obligation. All creation is seen as spring- 
ing from God,—and God becomes man’s HEAVENLY FATHER. 
Revelation, then, solves perfectly the great mystery of the 
universe ; what solution has God, in Revelation, given of man’s 
present condition? God, in the full plenitude of majesty, has 
spoken to man, as man, three times. The first Revelation thus 
given may be termed The prohibition :—“ Of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it.” The 
second may be termed The rule of life :—it is contained in the 
Decalogue. The third may be termed The way of salvation : 
— This is my beloved Son, hear Him.” In these three divine 
commands, we have the most concise summary that can pos- 
sibly be presented of the whole Bible scheme. The very fact, 
that these commands were given in the circumstances recorded 
in the Bible, is in itself a distinct proof of the divinity of the 
Bible. We might as soon believe that man made the heavens 
VOL. VI.—NO. XIX. L 
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and the earth, as we might believe that the three events were 
of human origin—God must have been there. In the full 
statement and exposition of these three divine commands,—the 
first given in Paradise, the second at Mount Sinai, the third on 
the Mount of Transfiguration,—the remainder of the volume is 
occupied. The whole disquisition is of very rare excellence. 
Many passages are distinguished by great beauty of both con- 
ception and expression ; others by both acuteness of distinction 
and profoundness of thought; and others by the calm and 
solemn earnestness of clear faith and deep devotional feeling. 
For none of these, however, can we now spare room, but we 
most earnestly direct the attention of all thoughtful readers to 
the work that contains them. We merely give, as our last ex- 
tract from this remarkable volume, the brief summation of the 
doctrines of the Bible, in which Mr Dove presents, in his con- 
clusion, what he regards as “ the essential scheme or plan upon 
which everything depends :”— 

“1. The Existence of God in absolute perfection of Attribute. 
2. The creation, probation, temptation, and fall of man. The uni- 
versal guilt of man, and universal actual trangression of every man 
who acts with the consciousness of volition. He either transgresses 
or comes short of the perfect requirement. 3. The Incarnation of 
the Son of God for the purpose of the redemption,—his temptation, 
—his perfect righteousness of life,—his atoning death,—his resur- 
rection, and his future coming. 4. The influence of the Holy 
Spirit for the sanctification of the soul. 5. The unlimited, unmerited, 
and absolute election by God of his people to eternal life. 6. The 
resurrection of the dead, the day of judgment, and the close of the 
terrestrial dispensation.” 


We have left ourselves space for nothing more than a few 
brief concluding remarks regarding Mr Dove’s elaborate and 
admirable work. Our readers will have perceived that our at- 
tempt has been restricted to the aim of laying before them such 
an outline and analysis of this important philosophico-theologi- 
cal treatise, as might in some measure enable them to appre- 
hend its value. In doing so we have to the utmost of our power 
availed ourselves of the author’s own words, condensing and ab- 
breviating his arguments, but presenting them chiefly in his own 
mode of statement. This we have found no easy task, as the 
work itself is a very condensed statement of a very extensive 
subject. In precision of thought and expression, the work is 
unsurpassed. The logical arrangement, or arrangement accord- 
ing to the primordial laws and necessary sequences of thought, 
is, in our opinion, scientifically perfect ; and the fairness and 
candour of the author throughout appear in the extreme care 
taken to avoid even the appearance of straining a single state- 
ment or argument employed, and in the readiness with which he 
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not only admits, but points out, any weakness or defect in any 
rt of it. This, no doubt, arose from his consciousness of the 
inherent strength and cogency of his argument ; but it appears 
also as a characteristic of his own fair and manly mind, and must 
insure the respect and confidence of every reader. The style is 
remarkable for clearness, perspicuity, and precision. It has evi- 
dently been Mr Dove's desire to avoid all ornamental writing, 
to limit himself within extreme simplicity, and to direct his stu- 
dious care to the single object of being understood, selecting such 
language only as might be a perfectly pellucid vehicle of thought. 
In this he has been eminently successful, and this is very high 
and rare merit ;—especially when we know that he possesses the 
power of producing a warm and lofty eloquence of style when he 
pleases, and when the subject admits and requires the use of 
fervent diction. There occur, however, many graceful and some 
truly eloquent passages, as some of our extracts may shew, al- 
though in our anxiety to present the course of thought, in our 
limited space, we were constrained generally to avoid illustra- 
tions. In several instances also there occur brief, but very preg- 
nant, explanatory remarks on scripture texts,—not deduced from 
verbal criticism, but from the essential meaning of the contained 
thought. Such instances have served to confirm an opinion 
which we have long entertained concerning what is commonly 
termed Exegetical Theology. The true Exegesis of Scripture 
requires two distinct elements,—the philological,and the philoso- 
phical, and the latter is by far the more important element of 
the two. The philological element might deal with no more 
than mere verbal criticism, and in that region it might disport 
itself extravagantly, producing all the vagaries and absurdities 
that too frequently characterise German philology, and might 
not only totally fail in giving the true meaning of the text, but 
might go very wildly astray. But the mind imbued with phi- 
losophic thought,—not, however, mere human philosophy, but 
what Milton calls “divine philosophy,”—thought enlightened, 
impregnated, and guided by spiritual truth, and acting under the 
more than moral consciousness of profound personal piety,— 
such a mind will so apprehend the sacred truth of the text as to 
bring out its necessary and absolute meaning in a manner and 
to a degree that mere philology could never reach. Had we to 
choose, therefore, an Exegetical Teacher, we should choose the 
man of thought, specially of spiritualised thought in preference 
to the man of philological lore ; both because the philosophic mind 
is the higher qualification, and because such a man may very 
easily acquire the needed amount of learning, while the mere 
ilologist could never acquire the power of philosophic thought. 
rom Mr Dove’s work we could produce specimens illustrative 
of what we mean ; but we must refrain. 
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We have already intimated our opinion that Mr Dove has 
produced such a “ Logic of the Christian Faith,’ as places, or 
contributes to place, that most momentous theme on an im- 
movable foundation. He has wrested their most dangerous 
weapons out of the hands of both Scepticism and Pantheism, 
and rendered. these enemies of the Christian Faith utterly 
as Even physical science, instead of an opponent, 

comes by his skilful ability, a strong auxiliary of the truth. 
The ground which he has chosen to occupy is totally distinct 
from that chosen by those who write on “ The Evidences of Re- 
vealed Religion,” whether external or internal, yet not only does 
not interfere with any of the numerous and valuable works on 
these topics, but leaves them in all their integrity and value to 
the use of those whose mental capacities and tendencies lead 
them chiefly to the study of such treatises. He undertakes a far 
more difficult task,—the statement and solution of those highest 
problems of thought, which determine the nature and the very 
possibility of all belief. This great task he has completely 
and conclusively achieved, as will, we confidently anticipate, be 
admitted, in due time, by every competent judge. We have 
said, “ in due time, and by every competent judge,” because we 
do not expect a very rapid progress into extensive popularity of 
this volume. It is too profound for superficial thinkers in an 
admittedly superficial age like the present. Its author must be 
content to say, “ Fit audience let me find, though few.” The 
fit audience it will find soon ; and in due time their suffrages 
will secure that the audience will not be few. There may con- 
tinue to be sceptics of the lower class of mind and knowledge, 
who will not be able to perceive how completely their system 
has been destroyed. But the effect on their defeated chiefs will 
gradually be felt by the subordinate followers, and their captious 
cavils will gradually die away into inarticulate mutterings of 
dogged and unreasoning opposition. Should such a result hap- 

n, and when it happens, we may ask, for a moment, what 
would be the probable effect on the silenced sceptical opponents 
of Christianity? Would they abandon their opposition, and 
accept the Gospel? We apprehend not, without another and a 
different contest. All opposition to the Gospel has its root in 
the carnal mind’s enmity against God. When the accusers of 
Stephen could not resist the wisdom and power of his defence, 
they stopped their ears, gnashed with their teeth, and rushed | 
violently upon him, and put him to death. In like manner, 
even were the sceptical opponents of Christianity consciously 
vanquished and reduced to silence, their hostility might remain. 
That hostility, baffled and enraged, might break out into phy- 
sical violence, and there might ensue a period of fierce external 
conflict, in which Christianity would have again to seal its testi- 
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mony with its blood. To this, or something like this, as it 
appear to us, the aspect of events and the progress of the age 
seems to be advancing. We do not regard the enmity of the 
seemingly cold-blooded and plausible sceptic as one whit less 
truculent than that of the oily monk ; and all history tells how 
the latter class of persons delighted to wallow in the blood of 
their victims. When vanquished in argument, their resource 
was the rack, the gibbet, and the flames. Nor should we expect 
more mercy from vanquished sceptics, had they equal power. 
“ Why,” said a distinguished sceptical writer, “ should the let- 
ting loose of a few ounces of red fluid be deemed a matter of so 
much importance?” Even so: why then should vanquished 
sceptics hesitate about silencing their opponents by letting loose 
any quantity of that same red fluid? Would we, then, even 
with such an anticipation as the possible result for a season, 
wish to see the sceptic silenced? Most certainly. Truth must be 
stated, maintained, vindicated at all hazards. And even such a 
result as the war of arguments turned into a desperate plunge 
into physical violence, would not greatly appall us; for the God 
of truth can still the tumults of the people, and turn a short 
fierce war into a permanent peace. Such a result would, be- 
sides, amount to a moral triumph on the part of Christianity, 
and millions might feel their own moral nature convinced by 
the spectacle of Christian martyrdom, who had remained insen- 
sible to all Christian argument. It might be expected also, 
most confidently, that in such a period the Holy Spirit would 
be poured from on high, as in the earlier ages and triumphs of 
Christianity, hastening forward the coming glories of the latter 
days, and ushering in the reign of righteousness and peace. No 
merely human effort can greatly relax or advance that glorious 
era ; but whatever tends to confirm the Christian Faith, tends 
in that direction, and every hopeful believer must rejoice in 
everything that tends to strengthen his faith, and encourage 
his hopes, while he patiently waits for God’s own good time and 
season, humbly saying, THY WILL BE DONE. 





Art. VITI—Memoire de Theodore Agrippa D’ Aubigné. Pub- 
liée pour la premiere fois d’apres le MSS. de la Bibliotheque 
du Louvre. Par LALANNE. Paris. 1854. 

Les Aventures du Baron de Fieneste. Par T. A. D’AUBIGNE. 
Nouvelle Edition Annotée, par M. P. MERRIMEE, de 1’Aca- 
demie Frangaise. Paris. 1855. 

Etudes sur les Huvres du T. A. D Aubigné. Par Leon FeEv- 
GERES. Paris. 1855. 


PROTESTANTISM has been the cause of the morality, liberty, 
and prosperity of England. And if the present time be for 
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her a critical epoch, it is because this very Protestantism is 
threatened on many sides, and rash hands are striving to choke . 
the source from whence, during three centuries, the national life, 
wealth, and greatness have so abundantly flowed. We are not 
here alluding to what was called Catholic emancipation. Trac- 
tarianism is committing serious ravages not only among the 
clergy but the aristocracy, and modern Rationalism is beginning 
to sap the principles of the Reformation in those middle classes, 
by whom, until now, they had been faithfully preserved, while 
Materialism, contempt of the Lord’s day, and social disorders are 
increasing among the lower classes. In short, the evil is uni- 
versal, pervading alike the State, the Church, and the people. 
Never were faith in the living God, fervent prayer, united efforts 
on the part of all friends of England and of the Bible, so much 
needed as they are now. And further, we want men of marked 
individuality, men full of courage, sense, and perseverance, cap- 
able of rallymg around them the irresolute masses. Of late 
our attention has been drawn to the life and writings of a Pro- 
testant of this stamp, who displayed in the sixteenth century 
great nobility of character, and resolutely opposed evils more or 
less similar to those which threaten us now. 

None of the men of the sixteenth century has occupied for 
the last two or three years so much of the attention of the 
French literary world as Theodore Agrippa D’Aubigné. News- 
a and reviews have dedicated to him sundry articles, books 

ave been written specially treating of him, and many of his own 
works have been published by learned men who have consulted 
the original manuscripts for the purpose. And indeed he well 
deserves the attention he has excited, being one of the greatest 
writers of his century. He was wont to call Tacitus his master, 
and he has in fact somewhat of his vehemence, and, above all, 
of his disposition, to dig down to the root of what is evil, 
as Fenelon used to say; his glance is at once rapid and 
searching, his conceptions lofty, his style forcible, striking, and 
correct. But his character is still more remarkable than his 
talents, reflecting as it does most vividly the stamp of liberty 
in thought and action, conferred by the Reformation on its fol- 
lowers. A fellow-soldier of Henry 1V., and as he himself tells 
us, “seated at the bedside of kings,’—nothing equalled his 
attachment to his prince, except his bold bluntness in con- 
stantly telling him the truth and the whole truth. But it is 
his loye for Protestantism by which we are more especially 
struck, and in which he exceeded all Huguenots beside. Through- 
out life he acted, spoke, and fought with a view of leading 
France into that good Protestant way in which, through faith 
in God’s word, she might have found order and liberty. But 
France refused to enter thereon—she remained under Papal 
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dominion, and ever since then she has continued, and doubtless 
will long continue, to oscillate between the two opposite ex- 
tremes of despotism and anarchy. 

D’Aubigné was an enthusiastic admirer of England, that 
home of the Reformation, or in his own words, that “happy 
island,” that “land of angels,’ on whose throne he admired the 
“ glory of crowned heads,’ whom elsewhere, in one of his poems, 
he calls “The great Queen of Ocean,” a name that Victoria 
deserves still better than Elizabeth. Full of severity towards 
Mary Stuart, he is moved to compassion by the thought of the 
tragical death of Jane Grey, in whom he recognises the learn- 
ing which would have done honour to a man, united to all the 
peculiar virtues of her sex, and melts into tenderness in alluding 
to her last conversations, “more grave and weighty,” he says, 
“than he could possibly have expected in one so youn 
There is only one portion of the British people of Be, 

ives us an account more spirited than favourable, namely, the 
Catholic Irish, who were even then much addicted to leaving 
their native isle and coming to settle—‘“ too often,” he says, 
“in the unfinished buildings around the Pont Neuf, to waylay 
passers-by, rob, and throw them into the Seine.” Appalled at 
the sight of the evils brought upon nations by Papal supremacy, 
D’Aubigné desired, above all things, that his country should 
shake it off, as England had done, and receive in her breast the 
living germ of God’s word. He saw, indeed, one other country 
beside, which was not subject to the Roman Pontiff, and that 
was Russia, or Moscovia as he calls it, and as it was then called, 
but he turns away from it in horror, and draws a striking con- 
trast between it and free England. And here we cannot resist 
quoting a few of the lines that he devotes to these northern 
regions. It is curious to read his description of Russia more 
than a century before the time of Peter the Great,—that is to 
say, almost before her birth as a nation. “There 1s not,” 
writes D’Aubigné, “any other people so obedient to their 
monarch. An English ambassador found himself in the pre- 
sence of the Grand Duke, who was. seated on his throne, and 
encircled by nobles and princes. The Duke (the Czar did not 
yet bear the name of Emperor) conversed familiarly with the 
ambassador, questioning him as to the greatest proofs of obedi- 
ence ever shewn by the English to their sovereign.” After seve- 
ral answers had been returned, the Grand Duke said to the 
Englishman, “Choose from among my suite the one who ap- 
pears to you most qualified to enjoy my favour.” Immediately 
the ambassador saw every face turned towards the Prince, each 
emulous to receive the order he seemed about to give. Fear- 
ing that something monstrous might be impending he did not 
dare to utter any name. Then calling one of his most distin- 
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guished courtiers, who at once advanced and knelt down before 
him, the Prince drew a poignard from his own girdle, and pre- 
senting it said, “Shew this stranger what thou art willing to 
lose for me.” At these words the noble, rising on one knee, 
kissed the hilt of the weapon and plunged it into his heart.” 

D’Aubigné, passionately attached to Protestantism, and con- 
vinced that the righteousness, which saves individuals and ex- 
alts nations, is to be found in faith in the Holy Scriptures, 
devoted his life to the task of battling with the papacy by his 
pen and sword, by his words and actions, and thus became one 
of the greatest heroes who gave lustre to the ranks of the evan- 
gelical army. 

The following are the first impressions which decided, we 
may say, the whole course of his after-life:—The French Pro- 
testants, indignant at the death of Anne Dubourg, the most 
virtuous of all the members of Parliament who, for the gospel’s 
sake, was burned at Paris in 1559, began to ask themselves 
whether they were unresistingly to submit to torture and death. 
The example of the Scotch made a great impression on them. 
In that country the Reformers had opposed themselves to the 
persecutions set on foot by Mary, sister of the Guises, and had 
entered Edinburgh in triumph on the 29th of June 1559. The 
Huguenots bethought them that they might accomplish in France 
what their brethren had accomplished in Scotland. Accord- 
ingly they determined to get rid of the Guises, and to intrust 
the royal administration and authority to the Bourbons. To 
bring about this they attacked Amboise, where the Court 
was then stationed. The king had commanded the Parlia- 
ment to inflict punishment of death without fail upon all those 
who had been known to attend heretical meetings. The un- 
happy Protestants believed themselves justified in using carnal 
weapons to obtain liberty of faith. Among their chiefs we 
find Jean D’Aubigné, Chancellor of Navarre, and in his hands 
were all the documents relating to the conspiracy. The Pro- 
testants, whose plans had been betrayed to the Guises, were 
surprised by those whom they had intended to surprise, and 
all those who were taken prisoners were drowned, hanged, or 
beheaded. 

Jean D’Aubigné had at that time a son of eight years old, 
named Theodore Agrippa. At the age of six, he tells us in his 
memoirs, he could read French, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. At 
seven and a half, he translated with little assistance the “ Crito” 
of Plato. Jean D’Aubigné—reserved to die three years later in 
defending Orleans against the Roman Catholic army,—escaped 
out of the Amboise disasters. Soon after that sad event, on his 
way to Paris whether he was taking his son, he had to go 
through Amboise on a fair day. Passing by the gibbet, he saw 
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the heads of his brethren in arms, and stopping in the midst of 
seven or eight thousand people he exclaimed with great emo- 
tion, “ Butchers that they are, they have beheaded France.” 
The boy, then only eight and a half, seeing that his father had 
stopped, rode up to him as fast as he could, and upon reaching 
him looked with amazement at his agitated countenance, when 
Jean laying his hand on his son’s head said—“ My child, when 
my head has fallen, thou must not spare thine to avenge these 
honourable chiefs ; if thou shouldest spare it, my curse would 
rest upon thee.” These words re-echoed through the heart of 
the youth, rousing therein an intense hatred of tyranny and 
Popery, and an enthusiastic love of liberty and Protestantism. 
Meanwhile the crowd that surrounded the father and son began 
to grow excited, and although Jean had an escort of twenty 
cavaliers, he had much difficulty in making his escape. Ar- 
rived in Paris, the Chancellor placed his son under the care of 
the learned Béroalde, nephew of the famous Vatable. Unfor- 
tunately, a short time after, the persecutions and massacres be- 
gan in Paris itself, and Béroalde resolved to fly with his fa- 
mily. The young D’Aubigné, having had assigned to him a 
study full of good and handsome books, had eagerly set himself 
to read them, and hence on leaving his keen regrets for them 
actually forced from him tears. Béroalde seeing this took him 
by the hand saying, “ My friend, do not you esteem yourself 
happy at your early age to have something to lose for Him who 
has given you everything ?” 

As they passed through a village twelve leagues to the south 
of Paris, they were taken prisoners and placed in the hands of 
an Inquisitor, who examined the boy and called upon him to 
renounce the Protestant faith, He refused to do so. The 
judges became more and more peremptory. “The whole of 
your party,” said they, “is condemned to be burnt, and once ar- 
rived at the place of execution, it will be too late to retract 
your errors.” “The horror of the mass,” replied the child, “ de- 
stroys in me the horror of the stake.” Soon after this, a gen- 
tleman contrived their escape in the middle of the night, and 
after running many risks, they arrived at Montargis, where they 
found the Duchess of Pessara, Renée of France, daughter of 
Louis the Twelfth, who received them with all her wonted kind- 
ness. “ During three days,” we read in the Memoirs, “she had 
the boy seated beside her, that she might listen to his youthful 
discourse upon the contempt of death.” 

After the death of his father, the youth of thirteen was sent 
to Geneva, and placed under the direction of Theodore de Beze. 
In 1568, we find that Theodore Agrippa, then seventeen years 
old, had returned to St Onze, and was under his tutor’s roof. 
The religious wars having recommenced, he was most anxious 
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to take part in them, but in order to prevent this, his tutor had 
his clothes nightly removed from his bedside. One night, how- 
ever, Theodore took the sheets from his bed, tied them to the 
window, and letting himself down as he was and barefoot, he 
ran after a company of arquebusiers, who were riding by. The 
captain having at first threatened to send him back, ended by 

ing him up behind him, and when they had proceeded about 
a league further, meeting with a troop of Papists, they attacked 
them, and the young soldier “en chemise ” soon got hold of an 
arquebuse, and of all the other arms that he needed. At Joazac 
he regularly enlisted, and wrote at the top of the memorandum 
then drawn up, “ Bound not to reproach the war with having 
despoiled me, having on entering upon it been as ill equipped 
as it was possible to be.” Henceforward, he bore his part in 
every engagement, and almost every siege of the second and 
third religious war. 

One of the latest actions previous to the peace of St Germain, 
(August 1570), was the siege of Cognac, at which D’Aubigné 
was present. After this, when attacked by the enemy during 
a march of which he had the direction, he saved his comrades 
by drawing upon himself the whole strength of the Catholics. 
But he exhausted his physical energies in this fearful struggle, 
and two hours after it was over a burning fever laid him low. 
Then the future captain of Henry the Fourth, who up to that 
time had been nothing more than a bold scout, was brought to 
serious reflection. Believing himself about to die, he loudly ex- 
pressed his repentance for having led the soldiers on to pillage, 
and in his Memoirs he tells us that his cries, tears, and groans 
were such as to make the hair of the captain and of the soldiers 
who came to visit him, stand on end. This illness wrought a 
total change in him. It was the beginning of a true conver- 
sion. 

Soon afterwards the religious peace was concluded, and ce- 
mented by the marriage of the young king of Navarre with 
Margaret of Valois, sister to the French king. Six days after 
these magnificent nuptials, the Massacre of St Bartholomew took 
place. D’Aubigné was not in Paris at the time, but the event 
was to exercise a great influence upon his fortunes. Imme- 
diately upon the slaughter of his co-religionists, Henry of 
Navarre was detained at the Louvre, virtually a prisoner. One 
of his old servants, anxious to provide his master with a faithful 
friend, advised him to attach to his person in the capacity of 
chief equerry, the son of the late Chancellor of Navarre, whom 
he represented as a man of determination, “who never found 
anything too hot for him.” Theodore Agrippa arrived accord- 
ingly at the court of France, where Henri de Bourbon was in 
great danger of deterioration. Not only had he been compelled 
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to embrace Popery, but in losing his religion, he seemed about 
to lose his courage, his strength of character, and his glory. 
Nothing could be more important for the future, both of the 
prince himself and of the Protestant party, than his extrica- 
tion from the luxurious enjoyments in which he was held 
captive. Catherine de Medicis had assigned to him as guards 
a band of fanatical Catholic soldiers, who had almost all taken 
part in the Massacre of St Bartholomew. At the same time, we 
are told by D’Aubignéd in his Universal History, (vol. ii, book 
ii., chapter 20), that knowing well what was the weak side of the 
young king, the queen-mother herself brought about intrigues 
and “liaisons” of a loose nature, and these formed the chain by 
which he seemed most firmly bound. Further, he was sur- 
rounded by pleasures of every kind, theatricals, ballets, mas- 
querades, hunting parties, and the rest. D’Aubigné himself 
joined in all these festivities, composed sonnets, wrote trage- 
dies, and was considered by the Dukes of Guise one of the best 
men at tilt, tournament, or riding at the ring, that the court 
could boast of. Charles the Ninth himself made him a member 
of his academy, which was an assembly convened twice a week 
in his own study for the purpose of listening to compositions 
of literary men and even of a few literary ladies. Catherine 
alone distrusted the king of Navarre’s equerry. The clever 
Medicis was puzzled by his raillery, and was often on the point 
of sending him to prison ; nor were her suspicions causeless, for 
under the semblance of a frivolous courtier, and a light-headed 
poet, I)’'Aubigné concealed prospects of the utmost importance, 
both as regarded the glory of his master, and the welfare of the 
Protestant party. 

One night that D’Armagnac and Theodore Agrippa were keep- 
ing watch by the king of Navarre’s bed, they remarked that he 
appeared violently agitated. The fact was that Henry IV. was 
beginning to hear the voice of conscience, and to deplore the 
state of degradation into which his marriage with Margaret had 
plunged him. His two attendants, under the impression that 
the king was shaken by fever, drew nearer to the bed, and lis- 
tened. They heard him sigh repeatedly, and, listening with still 
greater attention, they were able to make out the words that the 
king was repeating in a low voice. They were those of the last 
verse of the 88th Psalm, in which the Royal Prophet exclaims : 

“My friends, thou hast put far from me, 
And him that did me love, 
And those that mine acquaintance were 
To darkness did remove.” 
Upon this Armagnac pressed his companion to seize so favour- 
able an opportunity of speaking out boldly to the king. His 
advice was immediately acted upon. D’Aubigné drew open the 
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bed-curtains and addressed Henry of Navarre in the following 
words recorded by him in his Universal History :— 


“ It is then true, sire, that the Spirit of God still dwells and ope- 
rates in you! you sigh and complain to Him because of the absence 
of your friends and faithful servants, while they too sigh and com- 
plain to each other because of your absence, and labour for your 
liberty. But you have only tears in your eyes, while they have arms 
in their hands ; they battle with their foes and you serve them ; they 
fill them with real fears, and you caress them with false hopes ; they 
fear God alone, you fear a woman, ard join your hands in supplica- 
tion to her, while their fists are clenched ; they are in the saddle, 
you on your knees ; and taking no part in their warfare, you know 
nothing of their peace. What bewildering influence leads you to 
prefer to be a servant here rather than a master yonder? to be here 
the contempt of the contemptible, instead of there the first of the 
formidable? Are not you weary of concealing yourself thus? Is 
it fit or possible that a prince of such high birth as yours should 
conceal himself at all? You are guilty of your great position and of 
the injuries you have received. The originators of the St Bartho- 
lomew remember the occurrence well, and they cannot believe that 
the sufferers in it have forgotten it already. If, indeed, the advan- 
tages to be gained were certain as they are disgraceful! But you 
have to fear nothing so much as remaining where you are. As for 
D’ Armagnac and myself, here we were speaking of making our escape 
to-morrow, when your words led us to draw back the bed-curtain. 
Remember that the hands of those who may serve you next will not 
dare to refuse to employ steel and poison.” 


Such were the energetic words spoken by D’Aubigné at his 
master’s bedside ; keen as remorse they penetrated the heart of 
the king of Navarre, kindling in it noble aspirations. Liberty, 
religion, the Church, these he resolves to prefer to the voluptu- 
ous subjections in which Catherine of Medicis has too long de- 
tained him. He will raise anew the standard of Protestantism, 
which has been flung down into the midst of mire and blood ; he 
will be God's instrument to trouble those who have so troubled 
his brethren ;—yet the deliverance for which he now yearns has 
to be cautiously planned, for he is on all sides surrounded and 
fettered by the agents of the queen-mother. Consequently, 
Henry of Bourbon enjoins his two faithful servants to gain new 
friends and assistants in their heroic design. D’Armagnac and 
D’Aubigné set themselves at once to the task. Fervaques, to 
whom the Court had refused the government of Normandy ; 
Laverdin, who had just been disappointed of the command of a 
regiment of guards ; and lastly, Roquelaure, declare themselves 
ready to support the king of Navarre, and a gentleman named 
De la Parte joins himself to them. Upon this D’Aubigné pre- 
sents himself to the king, and gives him a nosegay of olive, laurel, 
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and cypress, together with a sonnet that he had just composed, 
explaining the meaning of the emblematical nosegay, to wit: 
certain peace, complete victory, honourable death. “ We are 
six,” said he, “ready to deliver you from the shameful captivity 
in which you are held.” It was next arranged that, on a certain 
evening, after supper was over, the king should meet his future 
liberators at the house of Fervaques, which was situated in an 
unfrequented part of the town. The king and the six gentle- 
men assemble there, they lock themselves in, and arrange that 
in eighteen days from that time, Laverdin should take posses- 
sion of Mans, Roquelaure of Chartres, Fervaques of Cherbourg, 
while D’Armagnac and D’Aubigné remained with the king. 
Then the seven took a mutual oath, the six gentlemen of allegi- 
ance to Henry, and he of fidelity to them. ‘“ We shall not fore- 
swear ourselves,” said they, “ whatever may be the allurements 
by which they seek to seduce us.” This over, the king kissed 
the six on the cheek, and they kissed his right hand. The 20th 
of February 1576, was fixed for the intended flight. “The king 
of Navarre,” proudly said Henry, “ is neither to be degraded nor 
deceived—I am young in years but aged by misfortune.” 
Henry next asked the king’s permission to arrange a hunting- 
party in the forest of Senlis for the 20th of February. His six 
friends, who were for the most part soldiers of renown, were on 
that occasion to surround and save him. On the evening of the 
19th, D’Aubigné presenting himself at Court to attend the 
“coucher” of the king, discovers with consternation Fervaques 
whispering in his ear, while the king (we are now speaking of 
Henry III. who had in 1574 succeeded to his brother) listened 
with the greatest attention, and their conversation appeared to 
be of a sinister character. D’Aubigné made his escape, but 
a feeling of indignation detained him in the vicinity of the 
Louvre, and under pretext of enjoying his moonlight walk, 
he waited till two o'clock for the exit of Fervaques. As soon 
as the latter left the palace, D’Aubigné rushed upon him, 
and, seizing him by the arm, exclaimed, “ Wretched man 
that you are, what have you done?” “The king knows all,” 
replied Fervaques ; ‘‘ but there is still time to save the king 
of Navarre. Leave Paris at once all of you—I will soon follow 
ou 
' On the morrow at daybreak, Henry of Navarre left Paris for 
the hunt, under the survéillance of St Martin d’Anglouse, mas- 
ter of the Wardrobe, and of Spalonque, lieutenant of the Guards, 
both of them creatures of Catherine de Medicis. After having 
hunted for some time, the prince bent his steps to the place of 
rendezvous, in the direction of Senlis, There he met his friend, 
and inquired how matters went. “Sire,” replied D’Aubigné, 
“the king knows everything through Fervaques, who has him- 
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self admitted this to me. Paris is the high road to death and 
disgrace ; life and liberty are to be found anywhere else. It is 
high time to escape from the talons of your jailors, in order to 
throw yourself on the hearts of your friends and faithful ser- 
vants.” At first it was proposed to kill the two gentlemen em- 
ployed as spies by the queen-mother, but Henry opposed this 
murder, and, proceeding to inform them of the flight proposed to 
him, he commanded them to go and tell the king that he was 
about to set out for the purpose of justifying himself. They 
obeyed—night fell, and favoured the projected flight—Henry 
and his friends plunged into a dark forest, crossed the Seine at 
daybreak, and after a march of two days, arrived at Alengon, 
where Henry entered the Church just as the assembled Protest- 
ants were singing the 21st Psalm, 
“The king in thy great strength, O Lord, 

Shall very joyful be.” 
‘*Ts it to welcome me,” he said, “that you have chosen this 
Psalm?” He was informed that they had not done so, but 
that it was the Psalm for the day. 

Soon an army gathered round him. “I told you,” said he to 
his companions laughing, “that I should have. to renounce the 
mass.” Accordingly, as soon as he arrived at Tours, he pub- 
licly resumed his attendance upon Protestant worship. 

From this time forth there began between Henry and his 
friend a series of alternate misunderstandings and reconciliations, 
which continued to the last. D’Aubigné became more and 
more religious and earnest, and not only peremptorily refused 
to pander to the king’s illicit attachments, but did not shrink 
from boldly expostulating with him. Henry, piqued by this, 
would often do him an unfriendly turn, which his confidant re- 
sponded to by audacious language, or even by leaving him for 
a time until fresh dangers, or fresh tokens of mutual affection, 
brought them together again. One night the king was sleep- 
ing at La Garnache, in a large room, at the further end of 
which was another bed similar to his own, in which reposed 
Frontenoc and D’Aubigné. “ We were jesting at our master’s 
expense,” says D’Aubigné. “ As for me, | had my lips applied 
as closely as possible to Frontenoc’s ear, and I took care to 
speak in a low voice so as not to be heard bythe king, whose 
ears were exceedingly acute ; accordingly, Frontenoc, who did 
not hear me well, kept asking, ‘What did you say?’ ‘ Deaf 
that you are!’ cried the king, in a loud and angry voice, ‘ do 
you hear that he says that I am the most ungrateful mortal 
upon the face of the earth!’ ‘Go to sleep, Sire, go to sleep,’ 
replied the imperturbable D’Aubigné, without being in the least 
disconcerted, ‘we have a good deal more to say on the sub- 
ject.”” 
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On the morning of the Ist of August 1589, the King of France 
was informed that a young Dominican wished to speak to him. 
Jacques Clement was then admitted. He fell on his knees 
before Henry III., presented a letter to him, and plunged a 
knife into his stomach. As soon as the King of Navarre heard 
of this terrible catastrophe, he repaired to the Louvre. Henry 
IIL, who still breathed, declared him his heir. The courtiers 
did not know what reception to give the new monarch, fear- 
ing that if they swore allegiance to him, they would be con- 
sidered enemies to the Church, nay, many were even heard to 
murmur in a low voice, “No Huguenot king for us! Rather a 
thousand deaths!” Henry, much disquieted by such a state of 
things, took La Foue by one hand, D’Aubigné by the other, and 
leading them to a private apartment, commanded the latter to 
give his opinion as to the actual position of affairs. “Sire,” said 
D’Aubigné, “that which you do in the course of the next year 
will give a good or bad bias to your whole after-life, and will 
make you king or nothing! You are surroundnd by those who 
are really alarmed, and hide their alarm under vain pretexts of 
one kind or other. Now, if you submit to fear, who will fear 
you! If you think of overcoming by meanness, who will not 
tyrannise over you? I have just heard them say, that if you do 
not change your religion, they, for their part, will change their 
party. Even if your conscience does not dictate the reply that 
you should make them, respect, at least, the opinions of those 
heads which have saved yours. Above all things put your trust 
in God, and after him in those stout shoulders, not in those reeds 
shaken by every wind. Keep faithful to you the healthy part of 
the nation, and as to the Catholics, choose those amongst them 
who are less attached to the Pope than to their king, for the 
others would do more harm near than at a distance. Put on 
a cheerful aspect ; use the ready talent and the courage that God 
has given you. Ask Marshal Biron to go and receive the oaths 
of the Swiss guards, and to draw them up in battle array to cry 
out, ‘ Long live the King Henry the Fourth ’ Despatch Givri 
tothe nobles of the Isle of France, Humiéres to those of Picardy. 
Offer your hand to the Duke of Epernon, he is too right-minded 
to fail in his duty. Sire, you know well that you are the 
strongest here, there are in that garden yonder more than two 
hundred gentlemen, whose proudest boast it is to belong to the 
king. If your accustomed kind-heartedness—a quality I own 
well becoming royalty—did not oppose the measure—you might 
in the twinkling of an eye make those who do not acknowledge 
you as king jump out of the window.” 

Henry heard this advice with approbation. But soon after 
the Minister of Finance, accompanied by several Catholics, came 
to him and said, “ Look around you, Sire, and see what is the 
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religion of your princes, and of the officials of your sovereign 
courts, and let the excellent judgment with which God has en- 
dowed you lead you to forsake opinions founded merely upon 
the pleasure of others. If you refuse to consent to so sudden a 
change, you will shew that you prefer the misfortunes of the 
King of Navarre to the happiness of a King of France. Pro- 
mise us that you will return to the pale of the Church.” The 
king turned white with anger and replied, “ From whom could 
you presume to expect such a change of faith as this except from 
one devoid of any faith at all ? Would you rather have a king 
without belief in a God, and would you follow with more confid- 
ence in the day of battle the guidance of a perjurer and apostate, 
.... Yes, the King of Navarre has indeed, as you say, suffered 
great misfortunes, but do not suppose that, on entering upon 
royalty, he is able thus to lay aside his soul and his heart. I shall 
have on my side, amongst the Catholics, all those who love 
France and honour.” 

Meanwhile this one great question was being constantly 
agitated—ought not the king to forsake the Protestant, in order 
to embrace the Roman Catholic, faith, which was that of the 
majority of the French nation? We may indeed affirm that the 
whole future of France seemed to depend upon the answer this 
question received. If Henry IV. remained faithful to the reli- 
gion of the Bible, if he laboured prudently but courageously to 
spread among his people the light of God’s word, he would no 
doubt be able gradually to surmount obstacles which now seemed 
insurmountable, and he would be the means of diffusing through- 
out the nation, intelligence, piety, order, liberty, and prosperity. 
But if he bent his neck beneath the Papal yoke, it was much to 
be feared that the whole of France would have to do the same. 
From that very hour one might expect to see the reign of priest- 
craft and the despotism of kings, the corruption of courts and 
the superstition of the people, disorders, revolts, and wars of 
every kind, devastate the country for years. However, the ser- 
vices rendered him by the Catholic nobility, the obstinacy with 
which the masses clung to the Romish faith, the idea that he 
should never possess his crown in peace so longas he did not go 
to mass, these were the reasons which finally decided Henry, 
and, sad to say, the greatest part of the Protestants about him 
did not attempt to combat his resolution. The Duke of Sully 
was himself too ignorant of the value of faith, to doubt that the 
king acted wisely in sacrificing it to political advantages, and 
the ambitious Turenne flattered himself that the king’s decision 
would leave him at the head of the Protestant party ; while, on 
the other hand, the priests kept insidiously instilling into the 
king the following maxims :—“ The Church of Rome is the 
Church, the most ancient Church, the Church of Christ ;” while 
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the Minister of Finance used to say, “ Sire, you must not stand 
shilly-shallying any longer. Unless you take the prompt and 
gallant resolve of hearing mass, you will have, in a week’s time, 
a rival king elected in France, and ranged against you, together 
with the Pope, the King of Spain, the Duke of Savoy, as well as 
all the enemies with whom your hands are at present full... . 
Will you, through mere groundless obstinacy, bring us all to the 
hospital or to death? If indeed you were, by way of being a very 
devout prince, I should not venture to speak thus, but you have 
led too free and easy a life to allow us to suppose that you act 
thus for conscience-sake. Are you afraid of offending the 
Huguenots? They are always abundantly satisfied with kings 
who allow them to worship God after their own fashion, and even 
if you did them harm, they would only put your name into their 
prayers. . . . You would gain more by one hour of mass than by 
twenty battles won during twenty years of toil.” “ Thanks, 
thanks,” said the king, pressing the hand of the Chancellor D’O.* 
Already the profane Henry had said in his heart, “ Paris is well 
worth a mass.” Were then the king and kingdom of France 
about to become Roman Catholic for ever ? 

The moment was a decisive one; the crisis drew near ; 
D’Aubigné resolved to place himself in the breach, and over- 
come, if possible, the fatal design which was fast taking posses- 
sion of the king’s mind. One day that he found himself alone 
with Henry IV., with only a Reformed domestic present beside, 
he addressed him as follows :—“ Sire, I see that your mind is 
occupied in weighing two opposite courses, permit me therefore 
to lay before you, on one side the blessings that God has be- 
stowed on you; on the other the curses that your ingratitude 
would draw down. Better far that you should govern a corner 
of France, and continue to serve God, than reign over the whole 
kingdom with your head under the domination, the very feet, of 
the Pope.” (These words of D’Aubigné’s are very remarkable.) 

‘He then continued—* The fears that Italy and the Pope really 
entertain are those of seeing you confirm your former victories. 
Your enemies know perfectly, that a king of France who had 
shaken off the yoke of Rome, who was consequently able to 
apply to the public safety the treasures now uselessly lavished, 
who could give to the soldiers what now goes to the monks— 
your enemies know, I say, that such a prince would be in a 
condition to maintain three armies, each of a hundred thousand 
men, and to put a million of gold into the state treasury. Do, 
Sire, use the excellent abilities with which heaven has endowed 
you, to consider the great difference that there is between being 
king through victory, or through submission.” 

Despite these eloquent words, however, the king formally ab- 

* Such was his actual name. 
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jured Protestantism on the 20th of July 1593. On the 27th of 

ecember 1594, at about seven in the evening, Henry was re- 
ceiving the members of the Court, when two gentlemen, for- 
merly members of the League, threw themselves at his feet in 
token of gratitude. The king stooped to embrace them, when 
suddenly he felt himself struck ee knife on the mouth, a tooth 
being broken bythe blow. Immediately a youth of about eighteen 
was captured, who seemed a stranger at Court, and from whose 
pocket fell a blood-stained knife. He proved to be Jean Chatel, 
a Jesuit pupil. D’Aubigné had remained inflexibly faithful to 
the Protestant faith, and to the resolution that he had taken to 
do all that in him lay to convince Henry of the fault which he 
had committed both against God and against his people. He 
occupied one of the most prominent positions among the dis- 
affected Protestants—he was the intractable orator of all their 
deputations, and the organ of all their grievances, and even of 
their threats—he was always alternately quarrelling with, and 
becoming reconciled to, the king; and in the crime of Chitel 
he thought that he discerned a threat from on high, and 
ardently desired to fix Henry’s attention upon the solemn lesson 
he had received. An opportunity for doing so occurred. One 
day that Henry was in his own apartment with Gabrielle 
d’Estrées, he had D’Aubigné summoned, and made him walk 
up and down between him and the duchess for more than two 
hours. The conversation having turned upon Chatel’s at- 
tempted assassination, Henry ordered D’Aubigndé to hold a 
lighted torch in his hand while he shewed him his wounded lip. 
“Sire,” said the king’s courageous friend, “ you have denied 
God with the lips only, and he has contented himself with 
striking but the lips; but if you ever deny him with your heart, 
he will strike just the heart.” The king did not resent this, but 
the duchess exclaimed, “ Fine words, but ill applied.” “ Yes, 
madam,” replied D’ Aubigné, “ because they will be of no avail.” 
Indeed so it proved ; and on the 14th of May 1610, Ravaillac’s 
murderous arm pierced the heart of Henry IV. 

Nevertheless, the king was by no means without his seasons 
of repentance. Having fallen sick at Travers, he believed his 
end approaching, and called to mind his apostasy, and the con- 
victions he had once experienced, and to which he had been un- 
faithful. The past rose in array against him, and he believed 
that in sacrificing his faith to his ambition he had been guilty 
of the sin against the Holy Ghost, and remembering the words 
spoken by our Lord, that this sin should not be forgiven, neither 
in this world nor in that to come, he shed tears, and gave way 
to a paroxysm of sighs and groans. He then sent for—no mi- 
nister of religion—but D’Aubigné, and shutting himself u 
with him, he kneeled down twice and prayed to God with all 
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his might. After this, turning to his confidant, he said, “ After 
all the rude yet wholesome truths you have been in the habit 
of telling me, I now command you to tell me frankly, as you 
value your soul, and as in the presence of God, whether I have 
committed the sin against the Holy Ghost—I believe you 
capable of answering this difficult question.” “Sire,” replied 
D’Aubigné, “the question is too deep for a man whose profes- 
sion is that of arms; allow me to go and fetch a minister.” 
The king, however, would not consent to this, Then D’Aubigné 
spoke as follows: “Sire, there are four signs by which we can 
discover this sin : the first is the full recognition of evil, together 
with the firm resolution of committing it; the second is the 
stretching out one hand to the spirit of error, and the repulsing 
with the other the Spirit of truth ; the third is the persisting in 
sin without repentance, without any hatred of self, or any 
hatred of sin because it is abominable in God’s sight; and 
lastly, the fourth is a despair of God’s mercy. It is for you, 
Sire, to examine yourself, and to see whether your case resembles 
any of the four that I have just been setting before you. It is 
for you to reply to the question that you have put.” This con- 
versation between the king and his captain lasted four hours, 
and was often interrupted by Henry’s fervent prayers, but it 
was all in vain ; the following day the king felt better, and no 
longer gave a thought to the sin against the Holy Ghost ! 

In the year 1595 D’Aubigné lost his wife, Susanne de Lezas, 
whom he had tenderly loved. The following is the strain in 
which he poured out his grief before the throne of God :— 


“ Thou hast not wounded me in the extremities, in members which, 
though cut away, still suffer the rest of the body to drag on a miserable 
remnant of life, but thou hast cut my very self in twain, thou hast 
cleft my heart asunder, in tearing from my breast my faithful and very 
dearly-beloved other half, who, like my soul’s good genius, exhorted 
me to good, and held me back from evil, checked my violent im- 
pulses, soothed my sorrows, bridled my unruly thoughts, and spurred 
on my desires of devoting myself to the cause of truth... . 

We went united to thy house, and of ours, of our chamber, and of 
our couch, we made a temple to thy honour. Ever since her loss I walk 
exanimate, like a phantom or a spectre amongst the living. I eat 
ashes as bread, and mingle my drink with tears bitter as the waters 
of Marah, my days are a shadow, and I am withered like grass. . 

I have no words strong and violent enough to express my misery. 
Lord, thou knowest it, since tis from thy hand that it comes! I re- 
main as in a trance of anguish, my knees on earth, my sighs in air, 
my eyes turned to heaven, my heart to thee! Lift it up, Lord, by 
the hope of thy salvation.” 


This is one of the most touching prayers that D’Aubigné has 
ever wrote. 
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Meanwhile the king instituted public discussions between the 
Romanists and Protestants, and endeavoured to induce a part of 
the Protestant nobility to abandon their faith. In the May of 
1600, Du Plessis Mornay had a conference on the subject of the 
eucharist with the Cardinal du Perron. The latter boasted of 
having been victorious in argument, and the king, enchanted 
with Mornay’s discomfiture, was anxious to expose to a similar one 
the other grave champion of the Protestant faith. D’Aubigné 
arriving at Paris a fortnight later, Henry determined to give him- 
self this satisfaction, and accordingly pitted his friend against 
the great Catholic controversialist. The discussion lasted five 
hours, and took place in the presence of four hundred persons 
of distinction. The bishop tried to elude argument by long 
and eloquent orations ; but his adversary, choosing his premises 
out of these, drew such inferences, and so perplexed the Car- 
dinal’s mind, that he, fatigued and excited, could no longer de- 
fend himself, and the drops fell fast from his brow on the large 
folio volume of St Chrysostom, which lay outspread on the table 
before him. “There was as much water as would have filled an 
egg-shell,” says D’Aubigne in his Memoirs. This was, of course, 
observed by the whole assembly. The Protestant champion 
ended the discussion by proposing to the Cardinal the following 
syllogism :—“ They that are false in this matter cannot be 
judges in it ; the fathers are false in matters of controversy, 
since they have contradicted themselves ;—consequently they 
cannot be just judges in controversy.” The bishop, denying 
the second proposition, that is, the self-contradiction of the 
fathers, D’Aubigné wrote a tract called ‘ De dissidiis Patruwm,’ 
to which the Cardinal made no reply, though the king had 
pledged himself to its refutation. 

About this time the dissensions between the monarch and 
D’Aubigné, then marshal of his forces, became increasingly 
serious, for the point of difference between them no longer re- 
lated as of old to small domestic quarrels, but to mighty questions 
involving the great interests of the state and of the two religious 
parties. The part that D’Aubigné took in the theological con- 
ferences for the union of the churches, as well as in divers Pro- 
testant assemblies where he held out, both against the claims 
advanced by the king and the arguments of Du Perron, embit- 
tered Henry to such a degree that he was on the point of send- 
ing to the Bastille this man, against whom both threats and 
seductions were alike powerless. However, they were subse- 
quently reconciled more than once, and on the occasion of 
Theodore Agrippa’s last journey to Court, he was initiated into 
the king’s grand project against Spain—that most powerful 
support of the Roman Catholic party in France. D’Aubigné, 
in his capacity as Admiral of the West Seas, was to take part in 
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this enterprise, but a short time afterwards the assassination of 
Henry put an end to the whole scheme, and filled D’Aubigné 
with the most lively grief. 

It was shortly after the death of Henry the Third that 
D’Aubigné published his famous poem of the Tragiques, which 
he had begun in 1577. He was then at Castel-Jaloux, near 
Nerac, dangerously wounded, and stretched upon a bed from 
which he never hoped to rise. Dark thoughts regarding the 
future prospects of the country and of the Protestant party 
seized hold of his imagination, excited as it was by the blood- 
stained memories of so many battles, horrors, and crimes. His 
whole past experience rose before his mind like one vast and 
horrible tragedy, where the vices of tyrants and the virtues of 
saints were engaged in a fearful warfare beneath the avenging 
eye of God. And he reproduced all these images in his own 
impetuous and unequal style, a style alike affluent, un-metho- 
dical, and imaginative. 

Meanwhile the invalid poet had recovered. He donned his 
cuirass, and threw himself once more into the battle, leaving the 
sketch of his Tragiques incomplete. Later he finished the work, 
but it was only published in 1616, without the authorisation of 
the poet, though probably not in opposition to his wish. 

At that period the most zealous of the Calvinists would gladly 
have made of D’Aubigné the Maccabeus of their churches. His 
military courage, his fiery spirit, and his indomitable freedom of 
speech obtained more readily their confidence than did the 
political talents of their other chiefs. He was written to from 
all quarters, from the Val d’Angrogne round to the valleys of 
Piedmont, in the hopes of extorting from him the publication of 
his Tragiques, of which the bitter energy was well known, and 
from which a more effective display of the glory of Protestantism 
was expected than from many a long disquisition. At last a 
person, who calls himself “ The Robber Prometheus,” stole the 
poem and had it printed. It is, in many respects, a very re- 
markable work, and fitted to interest, in no ordinary degree, 
both the critic and the historian. 

D’Aubigné might now have led a —— and independent 
life, but he continued under Louis XIII, as before, to cling 
firmly to Protestantism. After having seen many of the Hu- 
guenot leaders and ministers sell themselves one after the other, 
he, overcome by sadness, took the resolution of quitting the 
kingdom. He did so in 1620, together with twelve other 
cavaliers, crossed the whole of France, and after having miracu- 
lously escaped from the troops sent in pursuit of him, he was at 
length able to reach Geneva on the 19th of September, where he 
was received with all honour. Subsequently he rendered many 
services to that, as well as to several other of the Swiss Cantons. 
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On the 24th April 1630, he made his will, which has been 
recently published at the conclusion of his Memoirs by M. Lalanne 
(Paris 1854). Here is an extract from it :— 


“JT leave to my children the example of my life, of which, for their 
domestic use, they have the most faithful and clear account that my 
memory has been able to furnish (he alludes to his Memoirs). Above 
all, I exhort them to the love of God, to be fervent, sensitive, and 
constant in his cause, to be willing to spend life and fortune therein, 
to delight in loving all for him who has given all, to lay down life for 
the cause of the Prince of life, and thus doing, God will deliver them, 
and will draw them up from the tomb of death, as he has done me. 
Let them be slow to take an oath, that they may never violate one 
any more than their father has done.” 


Here is another passage from the same will, relating to his 
sons :— 


“ At the very time that my eldest son rendered himself the enemy 
of God and his father, renouncing and betraying both one and the 
other, and occasioning numberless horrors, my other son Nathan, 
made himself commendable by uncommon probity both in theory and 
action, and shared with me the perils brought on me by his brother.” 


On the 9th May 1630, after a short illness, “ satisfied with, 
not tired of, living life,” this remarkable man expired, and God, 
as he himself words it, “ called his soul into his own true rest.” 
He had had no rest here below. His tomb, with the Latin inscrip- 
tion composed by himself, is at Geneva, in the Cathedral Church 
of St Peter, placed against the wall which is on the right hand 
on entering through the great door. 

His eldest son, Constant D’Aubigné, of whom he speaks in 
his will as having “ betrayed God and his father,” finding him- 
self in England at the time when that country contemplated 
engaging, with the support of the French Protestants, in a war 
with France, the Duke of Buckingham, desirous of placing 
Theodore Agrippa D’Aubigné at the head of the undertaking, 
intrusted his son Constant with the negotiation ; but that un- 
fortunate man, on his way to Geneva, where his father then was, 
passed through Paris, fell while there into the hands of the 
Jesuits, and betrayed the cause of Protestantism, which drew 
down upon him his father’s curse. 

Having become a Roman Catholic, Constant obtained a war- 
rant from the Pope to assist at the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper by the Reformers. He fell into great wretchedness, and 
we see by a correspondence between the two brothers, preserved 
to us by La Baumelle in his Memoirs of Madame de Main- 
tenon (vol. 6), that the eldest had often to invoke the aid 
of the younger brother Nathan, who, true to the cause of 
Protestantism, resided at Geneva. Constant was the father of 
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Madame de Maintenon, and of the Count D’Aubigné. Madame 
de Maintenon became the wife of Louis XIV., married her niece 
Amable D’Aubigné (her brother’s only child) to the Marshal, 
Duke de Noailles, one of the greatest nobles of the court. It is 
by this family that the Catholic branch of the D’Aubignés is 
represented at the present day. 

As to the Protestant branch—a far more humble one—it has 
continued at Geneva, and filled several posts in the government 
of this small state, as well as in the ministry of the word, and in 
the military engineering department. Nathan, whose birth it 
would appear was illegitimate, received from his parent, as we 
have seen, the testimony of having been “commendable for 
uncommon probity in theory and action, and of having shared 
with him in the perils brought on him by his brother.” In fact, 
the unhappy Constant had twice marched with the papists 
against his father before the last took refuge at Geneva. The 
Genevese government, wishing to do honour to Theodore 
Agrippa, offered him the rights of citizenship, but he refused 
them, declaring himself determined to die a Frenchman. Then 
the government bestowed these rights, in 1626, upon Nathan 
D’Aubigné, who, like his father, had rendered services to the 
state, especially in fortifying the town. His grandson, George 
Louis D’Aubigné, born the 2d of September 1680, member of 
the Council of the Two Hundred in 1721, had no son. His 
daughter, Elisabeth D’Aubigné, born the 31st of December 
1720, married on the 28th April 1743, Frangois Merle, a French 
Protestant refugee, who, either in order to conform to the customs 
of the country, or to prevent the name from dying out through 
the failure of male issue, joined to his own the name of his wife. 
Frangois and Elisabeth Merle D’Aubigné had three grandsons, 
who are now living. William, established at New York ; Jean 
Henri, author of the History of the Reformation, and who re- 
sides at Geneva in the home of his fathers; and, lastly, John 
Anie, formerly Swiss Consul in the United States, and now 
living in Paris. 

In conclusion, we return to England, and having presented to 
her sons, and especially to such of them as occupy a prominent 
position, the example of a Protestant of the 16th century, we 
add a maxim of the historian Guicciardini, quoted by D’Aubigné 
in his Memoirs, “ Well organised social bodies, chancing to fall 
into decadence, are to be restored only in so far as they are 
brought back to their first original institutions.” 
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Creation and the Fall. A Defence and Exposition of the 
First Three Chapters of Genesis. By the Rev. DONALD 
MACDONALD, M.A., Minister of the Free Church, Edinkillie, 
Pp. 460. Edinburgh : T. Constable & Co. 


EDINKILLIE ! Not being entirely ignorant of the general topo- 
graphy of Scotland, its places of worship, manses, and schools, 
we, in our simplicity, supposed that the birthplace of Mr 
Macdonald’s admirable volume, could not be any great secret. 
Skirting painfully along the wide base of the Little Cairn- 
gorm, as it slopes downward to the great valley of the Spey, 
we, some years ago, spent a long day in autumn in anxious 
search of an inn. And by some fantastic trick of memory, may- 
hap beguiled by imagination, we have more than once since 
then been led to identify the name of Edinkillie with one or 
other of the side glens or straths, that occupied the front of 
weary vision, as we now toiled onwards, or furnished, while we 
lay stretched on the heather, some small food to the day-dream 
of idleness. Nor, when after more veritable conjecture as to 
the precise spot of Scottish fatherland, we became more correct 
in our finding of its longitude, could we, all at once, verify our 
observation. The name, of this most fertile retreat, is entirely 
unknown to one of the best gazetteers of the day. 

Are we singular in our anxiety to assign a local habitation as 
well as a name, to the activities of an earnest, masculine, and 
independent mind? We trow not. There is obviously some 
pleasure—some profit there is decidedly, in quietly speculating 
on the manifold influences, alike creative and suggestive, that 
have been exerted by the familiar landscape of such a man’s 
home—the sheltered wood in Anwoth where Samuel Ruther- 
ford, fashioned in deep solemnity of spirit, as at the glowing 
gate of heaven, his stringent arguments for present truth and 
painful duty, or the well-trod garden path at Bishop Auckland 
where the author of the “ Analogy,” not more profound in his 
inquisition for truth than patient in its elaborate consolidation, 
pursued his stedfast walk. 

Are our readers prepared to receive some small aid from us 
in the form of advice? Let them then take up Mr Macdonald’s 
substantial volume, and leisurely marking the many titles of the 
works on manifold topics to which he so conscientiously refers, 
as having been his auxiliaries in research and argument, calmly 
reply to the question—lIs not “Creation and the Fall” a re- 
markable result—an emphatic specimen of what may be ac- 
complished by the man of enthusiastic concentration of faculty 
and sturdy onward exertion? All ]Jaud and honour to this most 
painstaking and successful workman in the great laboratory of 
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arduous and sustained effort! Far removed from any of the 
important centres of literary activity, with no ready access to 
the stores of information in their great public libraries, and 
spending his daily life in an obscure and “ sequestered nook,” with 
little of encouragement amidst his secluded labours, save in his 
own ardent zeal to promote the interests of sacred truth and 
science, his volume is replete with interest viewed simply as alite- 
rary fact. Displaying manifold tokens of ripe erudition, indepen- 
dent judgment initsapplications, and alively habitof full and con- 
secutive research, it may well startle into some small confusion 
of face others, who, in more propitious circumstances, have for 
the passing hour made themselves mainly remarkable by crude 
abortive theory, or dull trading in thoughts and learning not 
their own. 

At present, we have no intention of following Mr Macdonald 
across that wide field of investigation, the goodly fruits of which 
he has not more diligently than successfully gathered. Would 
it not also be more notable than that share of vanity which falls 
to the lot of even the most modest man, to expect even one of 
our most resolute readers to accompany us in anything like a 
formal rehearsal of the many important problems of scriptural 
criticism and scientific debate that occur in his dense and 
crowded pages ? 

Rather different is our present aim. We have a shrewd de- 
liberate ambition of being practical. Guided by the author, 
we will endeavour so to follow him as, in the first place, to in- 
dicate in some measure the present value, to the church of 
Christ and its individual members, of that style and method of 
discussing and vindicating the high claims of divine truth-which 
he has pursued ; secondly, we will faithfully attempt to point out 
what appear to us to be some of the most prominent and im- 
pressive features in his complex train of thought, and then, 
briefly advert to one or two points at which he has failed to en- 
force our full concurrence. 

And in the outset, we venture to hazard the thought, that if at 
all disposed to overlook or depreciate the peculiar seasonableness 
of Mr Macdonald’s work, we might, we think, be fairly chal- 
lenged to test, calculate, and declare the amount of evil omen to 
the faith and spiritual wellbeing of the church of Christ in the 
general tone, tendency, and fashion of the most aspiring litera- 
ture of the day, which appears to us to be sharply antagonistic 
to the entire record of Christianity, viewed as a matter of fact, 
and, therefore, as such, entitled to be not differently treated from 
any other question of external evidence. And we might also be 
pertinently expected to express a rational judgment regard- 
ing the most suitable and likely means of arresting the probable 
issues in evil of a phase of religious opinion similar to what has 
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been recently set forth by the present Dean of St Paul’s, (who, 
as our readers need not to be told, is eminent by force of native 
genius, broad lofty culture, and varied learning) in the sixth and 
last volume of his History of Latin Christianity. 


“ What distinctness of conception,” says Dr Milman, “ what pre- 
cision of language may be indispensable to true faith ; what part of 
the ancient dogmatic system may be allowed silently to fall into dis- 
use, as at least superfluous, and as beyond the proper range of 
human thought and humanlanguage ; how far the sacred records may 
without peril to their truth be subjected to closer investigation ; to 
what wider interpretation, especially of the Semitic portion, those 
records may submit and wisely submit, in order to harmonise them 
with the irrefutable conclusions of science ; how far the eastern vail 
of allegory which hangs over their truth may be lifted or torn away 
to shew their unshadowed essence ; how far the poetical vehicle 
through which truth is conveyed may be gently severed from the 
truth ;—all this must be left to the future historian of our religion. 
As it is my own confident belief that the words of Christ, and his 
words alone, the primal, indefeasible truths of Christianity, shall not 
pass away ; so I cannot presume to say, that men may not attain to 
a clearer, at the same time more full and comprehensive and balanced 
sense of those words, than has as yet been generally received in the 
Christian world. As all else is transient and mutable, these only 
eternal and universal, assuredly, whatever light may be thrown on 
the mental constitution of man, even on the constitution of nature, 
and the laws which govern the world, will be concentred so as to 
give a more penetrating vision of undying truths. Teutonic Chris- 
tianity (and this seems to be its mission and privilege), however 
nearly in its more perfect forms, it may already have approximated, 
may approximate still more closely to the absulute and perfect faith 
of Christ ; it may discover and establish the sublime union of reli- 
gion and reason ; keep in tone the triple-corded harmony of faith, 
holiness, and charity ; assert its own full freedom, know the bounds 
of that freedom, respect the freedom of others. Christianity may 
yet have to exercise a far wider, even a more silent and untraceable, 
influence, through its primary, all penetrating, all pervading prin- 
ciples, on the religion of mankind.” 


Remarkable words! Not so much as conveying the mature, 
full mind of the author of the “ History of the Jews,’ in whose 
hands the Semitic Scriptures were, some five-and-twenty years 
ago, in some respects far from being gently treated, as because 
of their affording, perhaps, the most adequate and significant, 
expression of the most recent date, of sentiments and anticipa- 
tions by no means confined to him and one or two others of simi- 
lar persuasion. Ominous words! Embrace them in their spirit 
and tendency, and how subtile, evanescent, shadowy, must all 
hitherto accredited truth speedily become ! 

Let no one mistake us! We are no bigoted votaries of a 
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Procrustean Scholasticism in the defence or use of the blessed 
Evangel. By no means do we think that a human classifica- 
tion of Scripture, however shrewd and complete, is to be allowed 
to intercept an intelligent embrace of the pure truth of God as 
conveyed by the Bible. On the contrary, we deeply feel that it 
is with the living Christ that man has pre-eminently to do in 
his rapid resistless course towards the untried life in the unseen 
world. It is only, as he hears his voice in a church creed, that 
he can safely accept its doctrines. Is there, however, we would 
ask, as at this moment we. endeavour to test our own personal 
security, amidst the solemn responsibilities of daily life, by means 
of such precarious statements as those of Dr Milman, no generic 
distinction in value, to an awakened conscience, between such an 
estimate of the origin and integrity of Holy Scripture as per- 
emptorily declines, on the ground of external evidence, to re- 
gard it as at all human, and that tacit shrinking on the part of 
those, who assume the possibility of an easy scheme of inspira- 
tion, from anything like a trustworthy definition of the limits 
within which they acknowledge its revelations as divine ? 

In Mr Macdonald’s book we gladly recognise what is obviously 
the only consistent method of dealing with the difficulties of 
Scripture at any time—a method the lucid assertion of which 
is now peculiarly seasonable. He takes for granted—what in 
the circumstances he is entitled peremptorily to claim—that in 
explaining the language and investigating the great questions 
of revealed truth, the origin of the record has been established 
on some one consistent principle. He assumes that an inter- 
preter errs materially from his legitimate path of inquiry, as 
often as, in order to escape from some difficulty, suggested by 
what he may imagine to be unreasonable or improbable in the 
disclosures of Scripture, he proceeds anew to unsettle or provi- 
sionally readjust the terms previously agreed to. 

It is in the following terms that he characterises that lament- 
able tampering with Scripture in accommodation to precon- 
ceived notions of what it ought to contain, which too greatly 
prevails in the present day, and which unhappily is not con- 
fined to the avowed enemies of its divine authority :— 


“But although (Introd. p. 7) it may be freely admitted that it 
would be too much to affirm that every instance of the assault or 
surrender in question is a purposed or even a conscious renouncement 
of the authority of Scripture, this does not affeét the nature of the 
act itself, which can be regarded in no other light than a virtual im- 
peachment of the whole word of God, and the betrayal of a most 
sacred trust. It no way improves the aspect of the matter to take 
refuge in the assumption that the portion of Scripture disavowed is 
part of ‘a record of older and imperfect dispensations, adapted to 
the ideas and capacities of a peculiar people and a grossly ignorant 
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age. Ifsuch a procedure is to be acquitted of the charge of know- 
ingly impugning or renouncing all that is sacred in the inspired 
volume, it is only by laying itself open to another, of gross ignorance 
of the character and contents of the particular portion of Scripture 
(i. e. the early chapters of Genesis), the fundamental character which 
it sustains, and its essential relation to all revealed truth.” 


Nor in thus assuming that all Scripture is a divine record, is 
there any rational obstacle offered to such a style of inquiry into 
its contents as can be fairly alleged to be in unison with the 
legitimate demands of those systems of human knowledge that 
are, at any point or in any degree, related to them. What, for 
example, is there in a belief in the entire record of Scripture as 
the special effect of divine creation, that more palpably meets, in 
anything approaching to a spirit of destructive collision, the 
most authoritative scientific statement of the doctrine of animal 
species,—their source, varieties, or dispersion, than any lower 
creed as to its origin? Or, what is there in an earnest convic- 
tion that the original words of the Sacred Books were mira- 
culously imparted to their writers, that will more decidedly stand 
in the way of a satisfactory adjustment, of that most expressive 
phenomenon,—the confusion of tongues, to the valid claims of a 
historical treatment of the formation and growth of languages, 
than any other solution of that fact that may be offered, on 
the basis of there being no such entire inspiration, or no true 
inspiration of any kind? That there are, in our present state of 
knowledge, arduous questions involved, both in the structure of 
the sacred canon, and with the entire theory of the existence of 
those supernatural and miraculous facts, on the reality of which, 
the essential life and strength of Christianity viewed as a 
remedy for guilt and sin depends, must ever be frankly allowed. 
We would neither conceal this fact, nor timidly refuse to look at it. 
On the contrary, we accept it as an indirect but most effective 
testimony alike to the historic fidelity of the Christian evidences 
and the organic relation, of a divine introduction into this fallen 
world of renewing and elevating truth, to the mind of man. 
From the absence of all perplexity about these matters, there 
would, in our view, be ever emerging a most powerful argu- 
ment for the propriety of doubt. But in the fact that we are 
met by many intricate problems, there is an equally powerful 
motive to a modest and reverential spirit in their treatment. 

Is there not, however, we venture to ask, not a little of present 
criticism that is hostile to that congenial spirit of inquiry to 
which we ‘have now referred? Are we in error in supposing 
that, from the desire to adopt an easy doctrine of inspiration, 
there cannot but arise a rather unscrupulous style of treating 
the sacred records? Are we too credulous in believing that in 
the train of vague and uncertain notions of what God’s word 
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really is, and where it is to be found, will arise a most material 
defect of that moral frame,—modesty, self-denial, and abstinence 
from rash conclusions,—(where men either do not clearly see 
and presently feel the limits of their own faculties, or overlook 
the logical restraints imposed by differences in the proper quality 
of evidence,) which is alike necessary to the true spirit, and cha- 
racteristic of the methods, of sound inquiry ? 

In practically embracing the records of revealed truth on 
grounds of external evidence, as in their origin divine, and of 
miraculous production, is; in our view, the only true safeguard 
against the intrusion of irrelevant and inadequate modes of 
criticism regarding their contents. Let that idea, however, pene- 
trate the heart and soul of the inquirer, as with the ever present 
cogency of a holy instinct, guiding, restraining, subduing him, 
and then his best methods of research, shrewdest efforts of 
analysis, most piercing insight into the more profound, remote, 
abstruse, and refined relations both of words and things, will 
assume a proper moral spirit and temper. Thus he will be 
conscious of his activities of intellect being in true harmony with 
the tone of spiritual feeling, congenial to the supernatural origin 
of the Bible, and the intrinsic design and nature of its commu- 
nications. In proportion as his method of interpretation is con- 
secrated by reverence, will be his strongest inducements to its 
most exact and cautious applications. From a sense of security 
inspired by his faith in the miraculous origin of Divine Scrip- 
ture, all elements and influences of scientific study will ever 
spring in goodly order. Herein will be found a constant guaran- 
tee for the use of vigilance, against both the many subtle snares 
and embarrassments of mind, arising from our corrupt nature, 
(which are especially to be dreaded in the use of the Bible,) and 
the intrusion of illogical methods of inquiry. 

In having already expressed our belief in the logical necessity 
of some consistent doctrine respecting the origin of the word of 
God, viewed as an objective fact, we have had mainly in our 
eye the spirit and mode of investigation felt and pursued by Mr 
Macdonald in “Creation and the Fall,” and the contrast so 
pointedly presented by him to those writers in the present day, 
who, while acknowledging the infallibility of God's word, leave 
their readers not a little in the dark as to the means of ascer- 
taining what that word is and where it is tobe found. Nor is it, 
without grateful admiration, that we have marked his calm and 
unhesitating attitude, as he frankly discusses questions of diffi- 
cult interpretation, as compared with the uncertainty and feeble- 
ness of statement that so painfully betray the man who has not 
as yet acquired the skill requisite to enable him to define his nega- 
tive creed regarding the primary origin of the Christian re- 
cords, 
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“In the first place,” he remarks, (p. 24)— 


“It is readily admitted, that there are difficulties which present 
themselves to the student and interpreter of the first three chapters of 
Genesis, that are perhaps more numerous and formidable than any to 
be met with in any other portion of scripture of similar compass. But 
this of itself should be no matter of surprise, considering the mighty 
problems of which these chapters treat, the comprehensive brevity 
with which the intimations are enunciated, the particular purpose 
they are designed to serve, and the peculiar place which they occupy 
of a revelation of God’s will and ways to man, which, as it advances, 
brighten and expands, as the dawn of morning into noonday.” 

“ But, secondly, it is not too much to affirm that, on the other 
hand, it will be found on a closer investigation that the difficulties 
are not so formidable, or the obscurities so deep, as they are some- 
times represented to be, and that the arguments on which the assail- 
ants are wont to rely, are not of such a kind as need seriously alarm 
the friends of the Bible, or furnish its adversaries with grounds for 
gratulation or triumph. Judging from the experience of the past, 
and especially of the last few years, there is reasonable ground for 
the assurance that the time is not far distant when not a few of the 
difficulties and contradictions alleged to exist shall finally and for 
ever disappear.” 

In thoughtfully scrutinising, more especially in more recent 
years, those facts in the history of religious thought and character 
in this country, which seem, most unequivocally, to indicate the 
spiritual state of individual minds—their doubts, fears, struggles, 
victories, defeats, we have been sharply arrested by the fact, that 
in a large measure, such anxieties have been more immediately 
associated with speculative questions than practical interests. 
We feel as if the far deeper, more vital, and momentous inquiry, 
“ What must I do to be saved?” had been consigned to a com- 
paratively small area of present earnest concern. 

Times without number we have been told, by writers of de- 
served repute, of the imminent peril to which many of the most 
profound and intense thinkers of our day are exposed, of drift- 
ing gloomily away, from the wonted anchorage of an early 
adopted faith, and being disastrously engulfed in the terrific 
slough of atheism. Too seldom, however, have we been able to 
perceive, amidst their disquisitions, on such hazards, any sory 
strong conception of what a living atheist will be in the dar 
world of outcast spirits, or a grave solemn recognition of his state 
at this hour as a guilty sinner, or an adequately tender commi- 
seration with his necessary exile, so long as he abides in unbelief, 
from the gracious love and sweet fellowship of the Son of God. 

And alas! how seldom do we hear. in such cases, of this ear- 
nestness of thought resulting in any deep or strong practical feel- 
ing—any such resolute probing of the individual conscience as is 
destined to issue in a vital conviction of personal guilt, or such in- 
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timate acquaintance with the inherent springs of self-distrust and 
unrest as may eventually conduct the soul to God as revealed in his 
well-beloved Son! How frequently also do those writers, who sin- 
cerely profess to treat of remedies for such cases of perplexity and 
suffering, seem to feel as if their task were almost successfully ac- 
complished when charging the friends of evangelical religion with 
being the moving causes of this great evil! For by their alleged 
perverse adherence to creeds and confessions, rigid maintenance 
of doctrinal definitions, and antiquated beliefs in an entire Bible 
and its plenary inspirations, this sad state of things is too often 
regarded as being sufficiently explained. Now in no spirit save 
that of tender sympathy will we at any time refer to such in- 
stances of intellectual difficulty and distress Nor can we 
venture now even to insinuate that such as profess a special ac- 
quaintance with the appropriate methods of its relief, are in- 
clined to exaggerate either its amount or severity. The hour 
and ; ower of this darkness is too well known to have been, at any 
time, either slightly noted or faintly remembered by any man 
who is truly in earnest about himself as an immortal being. 
Beneath its fiery sway of dread isolation and forlorn abandon- 
ment, who has not, while morbidly pondering the whence and 
whither of a living soul, been at times almost laid prostrate and 
left for ever undone? Grasped as in the grim foul embrace of 
demons, the heart of the amazed and plaintive sufferer quivers 
and reels as if imperiously extruded to the flaming verge of 
helpless, hopeless ruin. Nor will we venture, in touching 
on a theme so awful and solemnising, to conjure up a merely 
imaginative instance of the fierce turmoil and ravages of dis- 
belief. We will not, we dare not, speak of a phantom atheist. 
We have the remembrance — by far too fresh, too strong, 
too heart-rending—of a once living man, an ardent scholar, 
in whom the quick impulsive sympathies of strong human love 
evermore cried out for a living God, but whose perversities of 
intellectual questioning and speculation, stimulated by moral in- 
fluences the debasing power of which was then a mystery to him- 
self, had doomed for a season to the harsh frigid zone of extreme 
scepticism and spiritual vagrancy. Nor, moreover, would we, in a 
frivolous spirit of rhetoric, try any of those remedies to which 
we have already referred on any poetical invention of our 
own fancy. At this hour, when many long, distant years have 
come and gone, we again Jook on the small shadowy form and 
pain-struck features of one, over whose life, for a long period 
the dark spirit of uncommon suffering had flung its most baleful 
shadow for thethird part of each successive day, leaving in itstrain 
an almost intolerable pressure of languor. In an urgent sense 
of present solemnity, in dark gloomy premonitions of the future, 
in cumulative sadness, we were wont to mark the rest-denying 
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dominion of a non-discriminative, mystic creed, where a faith in 
the merits of personal suffering, anxiously exercised in what 
was devoutly believed to be the footprints of the Son of God, 
had greatly, if not altogether, superseded the acceptance of his 
death as a vicarious sacrifice for the sins of men. 

But, moreover, we cannot but testify that we are not yet pre- 
pared, by anything that we have met with in our current litera- 
ture, or in personal intercourse with others, or individual experi- 
ence, to have any great faith, in any remedies for such cases 
of error and suffering, as may be called for, or might be pro- 
duced, in obedience to the exigencies of speculation. It is 
not by recasting the venerable creeds of Protestant Christen- 
dom in the vague metaphysical flux, of a cold and self-satisfied 
sciolism, in philosophy, that the moral springs of unbelief and 
self-dependence are to be removed from the heart. We can- 
not but shrink from the idea of that want of true balance 
and adjustment, in the practical relations of any new symbols, 
that must necessarily result from the want of that personal 
nearness to and living cognisance of the truth, which, judging 
from the past history of Christ’s church on earth, seems to 
be divinely reserved for preiods of outward agitation and 
trial, the dark hour of prolonged toil and suffering amidst much 
prayer and many tears—the moments invested with the pleni- 
tude and supremacy of the agony of years. In all humility, we 
would strongly deprecate the spirit which would meditate the 
removal of these ancient landmarks of theological truth and 
ecclesiastical form, that, prompted in seasons of fiery trial by the 
vivid realisation of the “powers of the world to come,” have 
asserted in succeeding times not only their validity as decisive 
tests of encroaching error, but also their genuine origin, in the 
simple and sincere logic of deeply exercised and sharply disci- 
plined hearts. Animated by the saintly chivalry of the men who 
reared them, noble deeds have been done—costly sacrifices have 
been made—precious trophies of ardent wisdom and patient 
endurance have been won. In an unhesitating confidence in 
the Bible as a miracle—in no equivocal acceptance of a Confes- 
sion of Faith, in a hardy assertion of ecclesiastical forms as valid 
expressions of great practical truths—the faith of Scottish Chris- 
tians has for generations, in every season of proof and decision, 
been attested by deeds of fruitful power. 

Now, in “Creation and the Fall,” there is, we rejoice to say, 
no lack of nervous, ardent speculation. There is no disposi- 
tion to leave the most earnest mind, either to stumble headlong or 
passionately to plunge, into the dark whirlpool of any form of 
disbelief. The author takes his appeal in favour of Scripture to 
exact applications of evidence—and a veritable use of the most 
approved scholarship. His method is also characterised by the 
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“pervading assumption, that in vindicating the truth of the divine 

record, he is promoting a stable faith in the church regarding 
the reality of human sin—viewed as an injury done to the holy 
government of the living God—and the divinely imputed right- 
eousness of God’s well-beloved Son, as the all-sufficient remedy 
for human guilt and ruin. In his highest elucidation of what is 
pre-eminently intellectual,—of what is most rigidly speculative 
and logical,— Mr Macdonald is, in this volume, what he doubtless 
would be were he, as others have sometimes been, summoned to 
the dreary bedside of a dying infidel, where, realising the fact of 
his having to deal with one, who, however he may, in the pride 
of rude physical health and in the service of passion, have sacri- 
ficed his peace of conscience at the shrine of disbelief, is on the 
eve of entering into the august presence of the Holy Judge and 
Saviour of sinners. 

But, we must now endeavour to engage the attention of the 
reader to some of the more prominent points in Mr Macdonald’s 
manifold vindication. 

Nor can we enter on this stage of our remarks, without dwell- 
ing for a moment on the exhaustive character of our author's 
discussions. In his mode of dealing with an intricate subject, 
there is no timid shrinking from the full merits of a questio 
vexata, Ifat any point, we may hesitate to acknowledge the 
conclusiveness of his reasoning, we cannot deny him the testi- 
mony, that he always and everywhere looks his opponents broadly 
in the face, and steadily grapples with them in their most for- 
midable positions. He is not the man, even in the most ardu- 
ous enterprise, to say, “I myself sometimes, hiding mine honour 
in mine necessity, am fain to shuffle, to hedge, and to lurch.” 
On the contrary we have sometimes, in perusing his book, been 
half-tempted to feel as if he had almost overdone some points, 
as for example, in the Third Section of Part First, where he dis- 
cusses the vital questions of the Internal Unity of Genesis, a 
subject on which, with Mr Macdonald as our guide, we are dis- 
posed to offer a few remarks, the more especially, as it is sug- 
gestive of some of the best and worst aspects of German 
exegesis. 

In minute and recondite research into the original materials 
of knowledge, our Teutonic brethren, as is familiarly known to 
every scholar, have not only for many years taken the lead; 
they have also, partly yielding to a strong bias for thorough 
work in every social department, and partly because of the 
necessities of their position demanding an increasing subdivision 
of literary labour, been remarkable for a style of inquiry that, in 
following out delicate minutiz, often degenerates into scholastic 
frivolity and weakness. And of this extreme there are few more 
melancholy instances than in their critical examination of the 
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‘materials of the Sacred Canon. Too partial to the art of prying, 


as with microscopic eyes, into the structure and style of the 
original languages of the sacred books in a merely intellectual way, 
the temptation to detect incoherency, where the church hereto- 
fore has calmly rested in a sense of unity, has unhappily pre- 
vailed to a large extent, and led to many most unhappy results. 
Such a spirit has greatly tended, not only to weaken the faith 
especially of the many who are captivated by every ingenious dis- 
play of the critical faculty, but also, at the same time, to bring 
into discredit its genuine and legitimate efforts. 

Of this we have a very prominent instance in the denial of 
the homogeneous texture of the book of Genesis, and the alleged 
discrepancies of style especially in the first three chapters. 


“ The destructive criticism,” remarks Mr Macdonald at page 26, 
“of the Document, Fragment, or according to its more recent 
development, Complementary Hypothesis, has found in Genesis 
abundant scope for its vocation. This hypothesis, as its name 
implies, proceeds on the supposition that the Pentateuch consists 
of a number of documents or fragments, collected, combined, or 
wrought up, with more or less care, into the form in which it now 
appears. It originated, as already remarked, in attempt to ac- 
count for the name of God noticeable in different sections. This 
was assumed to be conclusive evidence of a diversity of authorship. 
Accordingly every section or paragraph in which the name ELouim 
occurs, was marked off as belonging to one original document, to be 
designated the ‘Elohim Document.’ The section or paragraphs, on 
the contrary, with the name Jehovah, were assigned to another and 
later author, whose production was to be designated, in critical ter- 
minology, as the ‘Jehovah-document.’ How these documents are 
related to one another is a point on which the critics are not agreed : 
hence, the various forms of the hypothesis—the ‘ document hypo- 
thesis,’ properly so called, and its complementary modification. Ac- 
cording to the one system, the two documents are distinct and in- 


- dependent ; but according to the other, Genesis consists of an Elohim- 


document, but gone over by an editor who supplies supplementary 
details, where the original is defective, or breaks off abruptly. The 
chief exponent of this view, now pronounced the only tenable one, 
is Tuch, who, to a limited extent, is followed even by Delitsch, the 
most recent commentator on Genesis. 

“ Besides the argument resting on the change of the divine name, 
another but subordinate support to this hypothesis is derived from 
a supposed diversity of style in the two classes of passages, arranged 
on the principle already announced. Various expressions, single 
and combined words and phrases, peculiarities of a grammatical and 
rhetorical character, and even of a historical and ethical nature, are 
produced as the characteristies of the one author or the other. It 
also, no doubt, materially adds to the fancied strength and stability 
of the structure, when, as in the case of the first and second chapters 


-of Genesis, the critics believe that they have discovered palpable con- 
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Aradictions. Happily, the theory thus briefly sketched, or the criti- 
.cism which gave birth to it, is no longer the rash and reckless thing 
it was at an earlier stage of its history, but is sobered with years, 
and that to a degree which procures its reception among British 
theologians, just as it is falling into disrepute in the land of its 
birth. Still it exercises sufficient influence to render not unnecessary 
an examination of its bearing on the present subject.” 


How deplorable is that aspect of opinion to which we are 
thus introduced ! Whata forcible exemplification of the perilous 
slope of error on which men, having low conceptions of the origin 
of the Holy Scripture, will adventure themselves! Another 
instance too is disclosed to us of the abuse of that higher criti- 
cism, to which we have already referred, and which, so long as 
it is employed within its own true limits, and restrained to 
its legitimate ends, is so highly capable of largely promoting the 
interests of universal truth. Another lesson, moreover, is here 
taught to us, as to the grave responsibility necessarily asso- 
ciated with intellectual effort, and especially when engaged in 
the exposition of divine mysteries. May we not in reference 
to the dark descent in intellectual temerity and degradation, 
which is the too sure result of irreverent tampering with divine 
truth, suitably apply the solemn warning of the poet :— 

“‘ He that once sins, like him that slides on ice 
Goes swiftly down the slipp’ry ways of vice, 


Though conscience checks him, yet those rubs gone o’er, 
He slides on smoothly, and looks back no more ?” 


It is at the same time most cheering to perceive that the 
Church of Christ has ample reasons for lowly congratulation and 
earnest thankfulness, arising from the fact that, here as every- 
where else, God has used the aberrations of man as the occasions 
of the triumphant assertion of truth. As the result of a deeper 
investigation of misinterpreted facts and a wiser application of 
philological methods, in Germany itself—the sins of which against 
divine Scripture are often so egregiously magnified—the task of 
vindication has been admirably accomplished. Great men, such 
as the late Havernick—have promptly come up to the rescue of 
the sacred ark, and while skilfully sifting disputed data, and re- 
uniting the severed members of cardinal truths, have been enabled 
to rear bulwarks of nobler evidence, than had ever previously 
existed. 

In his discussion of the merits of the hypothesis of the two- 
fold structure of Genesis, Mr Macdonald, while largely availing 
himself of the aid supplied by the best foreign works, has so 
methodised his information and selected his arguments, as to 
have earned the reputation of thorough independence. His 
Scottish conservatism in theology, while stimulated and freshened 
by his contact with foreign thought, comes clearly out in every 
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paragraph. And although as appears to us, he so dwells on 
etymologies as, in some considerable degree, to enervate their 
legitimate argument, as for example in his digest of the history 
of the term mon Eloah, the force of which, by means of @ 


brief though adequate comparison with its Arabic and Syriac 
cognates, may for all the practical ends of his discussion, be duly 
ascertained—he, at the same time, is evidently no stranger, in 
judging of the strongest points of the pleas against the internal 
unity of his text, which are derived from alleged inconsistency of 
style, to the wisdom expressed in the words of Richard Hooker, 
when he tells us that “a weak and imperfect rule argueth im- 
becility and imperfection.” 

In illustration of these remarks, we shall now give one or two 
extracts from his discussion of the interesting question as to the 


relation of the divine names, ovriox and M1 the interchange of 


which occurs in Genesis, a fact which is regarded, as of so great 
weight, by the advocates of the “ Document-Hypothesis.” 


“Throughout the first section of Genesis, the historian speaks of 
God only as ELouim, the Almighty—the character in which he is 
made known by creation (Rom. i. 20), and in which he was alone 
known to unfallen man. Utterly incorrect is the remark of Heng- 
stenberg, ‘The contents of this section are in general of a kind that 
the name Jehovah might have been suitably employed.’ Granted 
that the name Jehovah frequently designates the creator of heaven 
and earth, it is only after the end proposed to himself by the writer 
of Genesis has been reached, that such is the case. In the first 
chapter, to designate the divine Being as Jehovah, would have been 
altogether to defeat this purpose, which was to identify Elohim and 
Jehovah, the Creator and Redeemer, one of the most precious truths 
of the New Testament, but the germs of which are thus met with in 
Genesis. To attain his object, the writer must first distinctly settle 
the idea to be attached to the name Elohim. 

“In section third, beginning with chapter iv., the historian in his 
own person invariably uses the name Jehovah ; but not until he has 
shewn that it was known and recognised, verse 1. Here, again, there 
is occasion to differ from Hengstenberg, when he says, that in most 
passages of this section, though Jehovah is in itself more suitable, 
yet Elohim might stand. As the writer of Genesis must, to attain 
his purpose, in the first section have used Elohim, so now, when he 
has entered on a new period of human history, and a new phase of 
revelation, wherein Jehovah is made known, he must employ that 
term in order to familiarise the reader with it, and so fix and define 
the idea. 

“ Keeping this in view, the use in the intermediate section of the 
form Jehovah-Elohim is easily accounted for. In section first, the 
writer's purpose was to define the name Elohim, and in section third, 
Jehovah. Accordingly, to prepare for the transition, and especially 
to connect the two ideas, he invariably employs in the second sec- 
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tion a designation equivalent to the phrase, Jehovah who Elohim is. 
That such is the object is evident from the fact, that when the tran- 
sition is effected, and the idea firmly established, the compound 
is dropped. The writer has established the identity of Jehovah and 
Elohim, he has laid the foundation of the great principle of redemp- 
tion proclaimed by God in his communication to Moses (Exod. 
vii.)—a principle on which the Gospel sheds abundant light, in the 
acts and attributes of our glorious Redeemer. 

“ The interchange of the divine names, in the first three sections 
of Genesis, being thus shewn to be indicative of design, not only is 
the foundation of the document-hypothesis shattered, but the most 
incontrovertible proof is educed of the internal unity of these sec- 
tions. It is unnecessary to pursue this matter further, but a few 
words may be added in regard to the remainder of Genesis. After 
the purpose of the historian, as stated above, had been attained, it 
would seem that he in a great measure, if not altogether, used the 
names promiscuously, and this the rather to confirm the idea of 
identity already established. This will account for the remarks of 
Hengstenberg already adverted to, that Jehovah frequently appears as 
the creator of heaven and earth. Besides, the change of divine names 
in other parts of Scripture shews plainly that the sacred writers did 
not always lay much stress on their distinctive significance. Thus 
in 2 Samuel vii. 18-25, in David’s prayer before Jehovah, the form 
Adonai-Jehovah occurs four times, followed by Jehovah- Elohim twice ; 
while in the parallel passages, 1 Chron. xvii. 16, 17, the names are 
in the order, Jehovah-Elohim, Elohim, Jehovah-Elohim, Jehovah. 
No other satisfactory explanation of the interchange in the divine 
names in the Pentateuch has yet been given. All the attempts of 
Hengstenberg, Dreschler, and others, to account for it from the 
character of the contents of the respective sections are manifest, and 
in part admitted failures” (pp. 36-38). 

We have thus endeavoured to convey to the reader an 
adequate specimen of the style in which Mr Macdonald meets 
the claims of the higher criticism to decide arduous questions, 
especially of that interna] evidence which is presented to us in 
the forms and usages of individual words. Let us now, in justice 
to his merits when judging of the structure, colour, and tone of 
Semitic phraseology, viewed as the suitable materials of argu- 
ment in setting aside the plea in favour of the “ Document 
hypothesis,” which is founded on an alleged diversity of style 
in the first three chapters of Genesis, give one or two brief ex- 
tracts :— 


“ The diversity of style, in the first and second sections of Genesis, 
has also been adduced in support of the view which represents them 
as the productions of two different authors, giving distinct accounts of 
creation.’ A difference of style, however, does not necessarily lead 
to this conclusion. Instead of being indications of a diversity of 
authorship, it may be only the natural result of exchange of subject, 
or of the manner in which the author wishes to present that subject. 
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Besides, arguments of this sort can properly be resorted to, only where 
the materials are of considerable extent, and the subjects similar.” 


And agreeably to his caveat against hasty and unstable con- 
clusions (as to the peculiar texture and fashion of the language 
denoting such peculiar acts and events as are recorded in those 
chapters of Genesis which form the subject of this volume), 
implied in several of the immediately succeeding paragraphs, 
he proceeds at p. 40 to make the following observations :— 


“With these remarks the matter might be dismissed, but as mach 
stress is laid on peculiarities of expression said to be characteristic of 
the different writers, it may be well to examine these so far as they 
are applicable to the present subject. The following expressions 
peculiar to the Elohim-document, so far as regards Gen. i. 3, are 
taken from De Wette, with an enumeration of the other passages of 
Genesis where they also occur.” 


To the first of these peculiarities alone can we here specially 
refer. It, however, will suffice to bring out the thorough cha- 
racter of the author’s inquiry into the reasons alleged against the 
internal unity of the sacred text, and his success in denuding 
them of any apparent force. 

In speaking of the expression TIPN It, male and female, 


which occurs Gen. i. 27, v. 2, vi. 19, vii. 16, for which, according 
to De Wette’s theory, the Jehovah-document AWN) WR, man 


and his wife, vii. 2, he observes :— 


“ But a closer investigation will convince the reader that the ex- 
pressions constantly and confidently appealed to are not so peculiar 
to the Elohim document as is represented. 

The phrase 73)}) TDI occurs in Gen. vii. 3, ‘a passage which,’ 
as Delitsch remarks, ‘ evidently stands in a Jehovistic context.’ 
Tuch gets over the difficulty, by boldly attributing the expression to 
a change introduced by the editor—the usual resort when facts will 
not square with theories. But farther, it has been shewn by Kurtz, 
from an examination, as well of the etymology as of the usage, that 
this formula is by no means synonymous with IWR) WN as is ge- 
nerally assumed. The former expression regards the distinction of 
sex from its physical side, the latter considers it in an ethical rela- 
tion, and as such, it properly applies only to man. In the use of the 


one or the other, design is evinced in selecting that which is the 


proper exponent of the sense.” (P. 41.) 


We have tarried the longer on this part of Mr Macdonald’s 
volume mainly in the view of shewing with what complete- 
ness he has treated a class of questions that, deeply affecting the 
structure of the text of Scripture, and unfortunately furnishing 
too many stimulants to a prurient spirit of speculation, has 
greatly tended to weaken the ancient faith of the Catholic 
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Church of Christ in the documentary integrity and inspired 
origin of Holy Writ. We have, also, in dwelling so fully in the 
way of comment and quotation, on the earlier portions of “ Crea- 
tion and the Fall,” been desirous of more than vaguely hinting 
at the serious perils to which the true science of theological in- 
duction, having as its basis the words of the Bible, is exposed 
by the encroachments of a spirit and methods of investigation 
that, while claiming to be germane to the demands and interests 
of modern philosophy, are greatly at variance with the character’ 
of an adequate logic of evidence. We have, moreover, in some 
degree, been influenced by a lurking suspicion and dread of pos- 
sible changes in the theological education of the present day, 
which cannot but tend to supplant that higher discipline of in- 
tellect which is most readily found in the severe study of words, 
delicate notation of syntactical varieties, and a philosophical sym- 
pathy with biblical modes of thought and language—a discipline 
on which the genuine strength of an adequate interpreter of 
Scripture must ever mainly depend. We cannot but feel that 
Mr Macdonald’s successful investigations would have lost not a 
little of their edge and breadth, if he had been less zealous and 
careful in his study of the original languages of Scripture. Nor 
does the majestic presence of the late Sir William Hamilton’s 
severe thoughtfulness and intense contemplation impress us the 
less beneficially that he has put on record such memorable words 
as these :—“ The study of language, if conducted on rational 
principles, is one of the best exercises of an applied logic. This 
study I cannot say that any of our universities encourage. To 
master, for example, the Minerva of Sanctius, with its commen- 
tators, is, I conceive, a far more profitable exercise of mind than 
to conquer the Principia of Newton.” 

In now turning to that part of Mr Macdonald’s volume, where 
he enters on the vindication of what the Text of Genesis makes 
known to us about Creation, we will almost entirely confine 
our attention to his mode of estimating the measures of Time— 
a question which is most deeply involved in every scheme pro- 
posed for harmonizing the order of geological results, with that: 
of the revealed history. 

And here, we will not venture to intrude on the province of. 
those writers, who darkly speculating on the mysterious depths of 
Duration in its strictly metaphysical aspects, describe the eternal 
Past and Future, as being out of all relation to man’s present 
measures, feelings, and memories of time. Severely impressed 
by the resistless agencies of yesterday, and anticipating the no 
less formidable pressure of to-morrow, when it shall have crossed 
the grand threshold of a present day, we are loath to spend even. 
a moment on the dreary edge of such darkness. While taking 
some little pleasure in the investigation of Time, as a subject, 
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proper to psychology, we cannot but feel as if of all such preca- 
; carious questions, when tried by the sovereign realities of pre- 
sent, toiling, suffering, departing life, we could but say with the 
poet— 
“ Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita 


Mi ritrovai per una selva oscura 
Che la diritta via era smarrita,” 


or still more impressively, 


“ Like one lost in a thorny wood 
That rends the thorns and is rent with the thorns ; 
Seeking a way, and straying from the way, 
Not knowing how to find the open air 
But toiling desperately to find it out.” 


. We simply believe, that in relation to time as in regard to 
space, the language of man, savage and civilised, logical and 
rhetorical, ancient and modern, is moulded according to his 
daily consciousness of outward realities. ; 

- In our methods, accordingly, of interpreting the Divine record, 
and, especially, that portion of it which is descriptive of conditions 
of the earth and animal life, antecedent to the historic epoch, we 
should carefully remember that it is human language that is em- 
ployed in the Divine revelation. And therefore, however we 
may, in order to meet the necessities of physical fact, require, 
and are warranted, to enlarge the meaning of any termdenoting 
@ measure of time, we never may escape from such a standard of 
its nature, as is appreciable by the senses—the eye that as day 
declines marks, “the sly shadow stealing away upon the dial- 
plate”—the ear, that amidst the still severe darkness of mid- 
night, invests each minute bell with the dread solemn great- 
ness of a voice from the judgment-seat. 

In consequence, however, of, perhaps almost unconsciously, 
refusing to this view its legitimate influence as a means of prac- 
tical guidance and control, the interpreter of the Sacred Record 
and the geological expositor have too frequently been led to 
assume a false position as regards each other’s views. The term 
“day,” for example, in the first chapter of Genesis has, if not 
positively selected by either as an arena of frivolous wrangling and 
acrimonious conclusions, been sometimes by the one and the 
other allowed to bar the way towards a simple and sincere under- 
standing of what is, by reason of one-sidedness, either defective 
or excessive in their respective notions of geological time. How 
often have we met with individuals of deep-toned godliness and 
earnest allegiance to the divine authority of the written word, 
who, in their approach to the difficulties of geological fact, never 
seemed to allow the ibility of giving a wider range and scope 
of meaning to the Hebrew word “day” than was prescribed by 
the antique necessity of winding up their watches once in every 
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twenty-four hours! They serenely assumed that the distinctive 
periods of creative agency and production, could not, because of 
each being termed “day,” extend beyond that measure of time— 
“the many days that finish up the year.” And thus such good 
men have occasionally betrayed a spirit of antagonism, almost 
fanatical, to obvious and incontrovertible evidences of bygone 
changes in the crust of the earth, necessarily related to times 
and seasons that far exceed in duration our widest scope of 
numbers. How often too has the too ardent theorist in geology 
(while dwelling on the fact of animal organisms, whose aggre- 
gate and successive forms have led, by a species of evidence of 
almost unequalled stringency and weight, to an association of 
their living activities and dead shapes, their homes and se- 
pulchres, with ages in the far-gone past, so vast in extent, that 
even all the many million hours embraced by the historic period, 
may not, in relation to the multitude of lapsed ages, represent 
more than a single passing hour) betrayed more than impatience 
of the familiar interpretation of the Divine record, and if not 
entirely rejecting it, shewn a disposition to exclude its notation 
of time as altogether inadequate and unsuitable. 

May it not be that if the theologian were a more exact in- 
terpreter of the stony records, he would be a more comprehen- 
sive guide to the true reading of the Mosaic narrative? And 
may it not also be that the paleontologic interpreter of God’s 
ancient works would grow in the spirit of scientific reserve and 
forbearance, if in some small measure alive to the responsibilities 
of Semitic syntax? Tobe one-sided in geology is no less a crime 
against the integrity of scientific truth, than a sectarian philology 
is opposed to the honour of divine revelation. Where, on either 
side, there is an honest purpose to suspect, try, and readjust 
their own pretensions, the attitude of each to the other will pro- 
fitably exemplify that high moral wisdom, of which the Author of 
the Temple has so quaintly said, 

“ A grain of glory, mixed with humbleness, 
Cures both a fever and lethargickness.” 

Mr Macdonald having classified the notation of the Hebrew 
numeral “MN in following up a preceding observation at p. 97, 


viz. “it is deserving of notice, in an inquiry as to the nature of 
the days, during which God carried on and completed his work 
of creation, that the language of the narrative in introducing the 
first of them is very peculiar. The cardinal one is employed and 
not the ordinal first. “It was evening, it was one morning, one 
day,” he makes at p. 99 the following remark, to which we 
ask the attention of the reader: “there is at least something 
special in the use of the numeral in question on the present 
connection, (Gen. i. 5): and there appears to be no way of ac- 
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counting for it, but, on the supposition, which, as already seen, 
is fully authorised by the use of the language, that it was in- 
tended to indicate that the evening and the morning spoken of 
belonged not to an ordinary, but to a peculiar day, a day sui 
generis, or, in other words, a period of indefinite duration.” 

And, who is there in any degree initiated into the simple and 
severe, yet most picturesque, words of the Hebrew tongue—the 
Abyos xeopogxds Of the most illustrious branch of the old Semitic 
stock of languages, that does not feel the deep, strong, surging 
pulses of his heart swell into a more ecstatic amplitude, as he 
recognises, in even one peculiar usage of a small dissyllabic word 
significant of number, a befitting sign of the vast indefinite 
measures of a bygone duration? And who is there over whose 
charmed vision of the bygone revolutions, alike in the solid 
structure of the earth, and the manifold forms of life that have 
peopled its green surface or occupied the strange, mysterious, 
oozy depths of its many successive rivers, lakes, and seas, any 
dark cloud, of perplexity fear and sadness, has passed because of 
the apparent conflict of meaning between what Jehovah-Elohim, 
God in Christ, has inscribed on the page of Scripture, and the 
face and form of ancient nature, who does not rejoice with a joy 
that is unspeakable, on finding that by a wiser exegesis of the 
sacred record, every such painful feeling is dispelled? Nor is it 
either unwise or uncharitable to assert that, were it not, on the 
one hand, that not a few divines have been scarcely wiser adepts 
in the science of sacred philosophy than catholic-hearted worship- 
pers in the glorious fane of accredited science, and that our men 
of science have too often, in violation of the spirit of genuine 
induction, overstepped the limits of their own knowledge and 
slighted the responsibilities of a sound Exegesis, the seeming col- 
lision between what God has spoken in the Bible, and is, day by 
day, uttering from the hoary oracles of the silent, yet most pro- 
foundly significant, world of the past, would have been long 
ere this time superseded by the universal feeling of an entire agree- 
ment. 

In ardent confidence we await the coming of a time, when 
the words and syntactical forms of Hebrew philology, instead of 
being unwisely mustered into unnatural opposition to the irre- 
versible facts of the science of nature, will, in so far as their own 
legitimate purpose demands, be recognised as but the simple ex- 
em of such facts. Nor is it other than a welcome contri- 

ution towards the verisimilitude of such hopes and anticipations 
that we nowhail the following words of Mr Macdonald at p. 101 :— 

“ But whatever differences may be entertained respecting the par- 
ticular period referred to by the prophet (Zech. xiv. 6, 7), there can 
be no question that the one day is the proper designation of a pecu- 
liar day, ‘ dies unicus prorsus singularis’ (Maurer) ; ‘ ein einziges Tag; 
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(De Wette) ; or einzig in seiner Art,’ the only one of its kind (Hitzig) ; 
and that the form of expression is strictly parallel with Gen. i. 5. 
The coincidence is certainly very striking, and naturally suggests 
the question, if prophecy, which predicts the far-distant future, has, 
as thus evinced, its unique day, why may not also creation, which has 
to do with a remote past, whose days were completed long ere history 
began ?” 

And if such notation of the phrase “one day” be on patent 
grounds of Hebrew etymology well-founded, as we believe it is, 
shall we hesitate to refuse our consent to the objection, which 
finds its base and bulk in the fact that the institution of man’s 
Sabbath as one day in seven is closely associated, in extent of 
time, with those six days in which God created the heaven and 
the earth and all the host thereof. 

On this point we regard Mr Macdonald eminently conclusive. 
Entering fully into that peculiar thought of God’s Sabbath, 
which has been so admirably handled by Hugh Miller, “ that ever 
living man of memory,” in hi: Asterolepis, (p. 307), he at page 
103 of his volume makes use oi the following words. “ But it 
is when the history reaches the end of the creative operation, 
and describes the Sabbath of creation and the rest of God, that 
it furnishes the greatest conformation of the view which regards 
the days as periods of immense duration. In noticing, under 
the preceding sectional subdivision, some of the arguments re- 
lied on as favourable to the representation of the days of creation 
as ordinary days, it was observed that the Sabbath had been 
assumed to be a natural day, and from that it was argued that 
such also must be the other days. A caveat, however, was en- 
tered against this assumption as to the duration of the Sabbath ; 
and it is now proposed to shew that it is utterly unwarranted, 
and that so far from limiting the Sabbath of Genesis to the 
length of an ordinary day, it must, on the contrary, be greatly 
protracted,—extended in fact to an immense period.” 

Are we deceived by theory in occasionally conjecturing that 
a succession, at some points retiring from a higher downwards 
to a lower type of organisms, as in the case of the Ophidians, 
rather than a chronology of creations, is the idea most promi- 
nently disclosed to view in the first chapter of Genesis ? or do we 
expose ourselves to. censure by either orthodox divines or wide- 
minded palzontologists if we venture to suggest that, while re- 
posing in the faith of those measures of duration which are in 
harmony with the comparative amount of life—the floras and 
fauna in successive conditions of the pristine earth, we also ma 
argumentatively be entirely at rest in regard to the doctrinal 
bearing of the Sabbath of Jehovah, viewed as an indefinite period, 
on the well-defined Sabbath of man ? 

Now, as always, we would express ourselves reverentially on 
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themes so august and remote from familiar apprehension. Here, 
on the one side, we have the immeasurably antique,—the preg- 
nantly picturesque scroll of animal life, bearing on its upper 
border the Natica clausa and Pecten Islandicus, and reaching 
downward through a countless succession of ages to the Oldhamia 
Antiqua of the Irish lower Silurian. On the other side, are we 
not met by the demands of a customary interpretation of the 
Mosaic record for a transferrence of the measures of time accord- 
ing to the horology of the historic period to the language of the 
first chapter of Genesis ? 

In turning, however, from the one side to the other, as of the 
more imperative authority, we are not concious of any degree of 
doubt, suspicion, or fear, about the validity of one day in seven 
as man’s weekly rest. Yea, rather we strongly feel that, while 
gratefully welcoming enlarged views of the true nature of the 
Divine Creator’s rest as a most encouraging result of more pro- 
found conceptions of aboriginal time, we have attained to a still 
more invulnerable basis of argument for the perpetuity of the 
Lord’s day as a season fruitful in sweet restorative power. 

For, in the divine cessation from the acts of creative energy 
and production at the close of the sixth day, and the gracious 
benediction of the seventh, we cannot but discern a beneficent 
anticipation—a most heavenly foreshadowing of the deep spiri- 
tual principle of man’s original framework as grounded in the 
divine likeness. How profoundly instructive—how memorable 
during the whole currency of his immortal life, must ever be the 
fact that in the earliest record of divine personal agency be- 
stowed upon man, the Creator of man is revealed in the perform- 
ance of six acts, which are not only marked by succession in 
time, but display such a progressive order in their effects, as has 
its ultimate and most exalted result in man, whose last and 
highest rest is in God ! 

And do not such views derive additional importance and inte- 
rest from the fact that, while Moses, in the record of creation, in- 
forms us of the divine manifestations of productive energy as as- 
sociated with a distinction of time in the order of their occurrence, 
he also in the record of the divine bestowal of the moral law, 
discovers to us the fact that it is the will of Jehovah, that man 
in all his works should observe a fixed order of time—that in the 
dikeness of his Maker, he should at the close of his six times cease 
from his works, and on his seventh rest in acts of sacred con- 
templation and devout worship ? 

As illustrative of Mr Macdonald’s mode and tenor of discus- 
sion in this part of his work, we shall now quote his remarks on 
“ The nature of God’s Sabbath.” 

“ God rested, or,as the Hebrew term may be better rendered in 
this connection, ceased, to avoid the danger of in any way applying 
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‘to the Most High, that which is predicable only of his creatures. ‘The 
Creator of the ends of the earth fainteth not, neither is weary,’ Isa. xi. 
28. He ceased from his work, not because he was weary or needed re- 
pose, but because creation was finished and proved to be very good. 
‘The Lord rejoiced in the work of his hands ; he calmly contem- 
plated it in its grandeur and utility; and it is of the sensations 
arising from this review, the expression is to be understood, ‘ He 
rested and was refreshed, Exod. xxx. 7. The rest of God signifies, 
then, the composure, the peace, the satisfaction and blessedness which 
he enjoys—a state and a disposition, which, in order to bring down 
to human comprehension, is represented as the consequence of rest- 
ing from labour. 

“ But the rest of God is not a rest absolutely and from every work. 
It is not a rest of inactivity, but in a peculiar sense a rest in acti- 
vity. ‘My Father,’ says the Son of God, ‘ worked hitherto (éw¢ ders 
ipyaZera:) and I work, John v.7. By éeyaZeodas, expositors main- 
tain is meant the operation of God, as displayed in the preservation 
and governance of all parts of his creation ; and by éws deri, is ex- 
pressed the perpetuity of that preservation and governance, unre- 
mittingly exerted for the safety and welfare of his creatures. This 
is so far true, but it does not exhaust the force of the expression, 
for as Olshausen well remarks, ‘in the spiritual world, the creative 
activity of God constantly continues.’ In that higher there is a new 
creation (xasv% xrioig, 2 Cor. v.17) ever going on. There is a resting 
process, a building up from the ruins of the fall—a Divine purpose 
and a Divine work in raising man to a higher level than that on 
which the material creation placed him. In this the Father work- 
eth ; and this is the work which he hath committed to the Son, the 
work of the one isa reflex of the work of the other, a work in which 
the profoundest rest is not excluded by the highest activity. 

“ It was not until the first creation ceased, that this new creating 
process began ; and it is not like the former exerted on dull sense- 
less matter, but on the accountable and immortal soul of man. This 
spiritual creation, or saving and sanctifying operation, is the work 
of God’s sabbath-day as the first was, so to speak his week-day 
work. And for the carrying on of this spiritual work in and by 
man, God has specially appointed and prescribed to him the holy 
rest of the Sabbath, an arrangement by which it is intimated, as 
Luther finely observes,—‘ Thou shouldst cease from thine own work, 
that God may carry on his work in thee. ” 


And in the original institution of the Sabbath—the one day of 
rest in the divinely instructed man’s seven divisions of time— 
viewed in connection with the precise law as given from Mount 
Sinai, there is a memorable instance of the method according 
to which He who knoweth man’s frame, his slowness to incor- 
porate truth with his own convictions; his need of outward 
sag me. to induce a salutary assimilation of new thoughts ; 

is difficulty of translating a general idea into a concrete per- 
sonal belief ;—gives the character of a definite rule of duty to a 
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general principle. For from the beginning the Sabbath was 
made for man. And, therefore, with his faith in God’s compas- 
sionate remembrance of him, the holy tradition of God’s rest 
from his creative work must have been, as a precise obligation, 
gradually associated with all his works during the six alterna- 
tions of daylight and darkness, as with the grateful return of 
that blessed seventh day, 


“‘a calm slip of intervening heaven 
Between the uncertain future and the past,” 


in which, released from the harsh fetters of grinding toil, and 
escaping from the gloomy straits of accumulating cares, he en- 
tered into the rest of God and was refreshed. 

Nor can we dutifully take leave of Mr Macdonald’s interesting 
treatment of this important theme (to which, however, owing to 
the intrinsic importance of the Sabbath question, we may have 
perhaps already allowed more than a due proportion of our re- 
view) without an earnest caveat against that spiritual sentimen- 
talism, that, while professing to regard every day as a Sabbath, 
merely serves to add a seventh day of work to the other six. 
The fruit of deep-rooted reluctance to acknowledge the authority 
of Jehovah in precise rules of spiritual action, even where 
grounded, as in the case of the Fourth Commandment, on great 
central truths of faith and duty, such confusion of things that 
so widely differ cannot but be most perilous alike to the spiritual 
estate of the individual and the happiness of the Church. How 
clearly does the history of the Sabbath, both in past and present 
times, most unequivocally teach that, from its godly and happy 
consecration, as from “a fount of life,” streams of sacred thought 
and association descend and, almost unconsciously, insinuate 
themselves with quickening and refreshing power amidst the 
effort and exhaustion of the six days of toil. or is it less true, 
in fact, that where any individual or sect has, in the view of 
giving a peculiar sanctity to the activities of man’s working 
times, introduced a secular element into the creed of the Sab- 
bath, the most painful deterioration in sacredness of spirit and 
observance, at all times, has been the most marked result. Nor 
would we here lose the opportunity of asking, in the words of 
Keble, though, in a still deeper application, suggested by the 
Sabbath of Creation, the high spiritual basis of man’s Sabbath, 
and when contemplated alike in relation to the dark discipline of 
passing toil as ever hallowed by the fragrant memories of a sacred 
rest, and to the everlasting day of active serenity and repose, of 
which it is the exhilarating, earnest, and fruitful preparation, 

Is not the pilgrim’s toil o’erpaid 
By the clear rill and palmy shade ? 


And see we not up earth’s dark glade 
The gate of heaven unclose ? 
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But let us now ask the attention of our readers to one or two 
salient points in Mr Macdonald’s vindication of the historical 
character of the Fall. 

In this department of his work he is eminently successful. 
He does not conceal from himself the difficulties surrounding 

that vital subject, nor does he shrink from the most articulate 
expression of the various objections disparaging its reality as 
matter of fact. 


“‘ The objections,” he remarks at page 122, “which have at dif- 
ferent periods been advanced against the biblical account of man’s 
falling away from a state of original righteousness, and the excep- 
tions taken to various incidents in that narration, or to inferences 
-deduced from it, are, as was stated in a previous section, exceedingly 
numerous. But the opposition thus manifested will, when duly 
considered, be no matter of astonishment. Indeed, it could scarcely 
be expected to be otherwise with a subject which in itself may be 
said to be unfathomable to created intelligence, and certainly to the 
human understanding as at present constituted, and, moreover, in- 
volves so many and immense consequences, bearing directly on man’s 
present character, and his future and eternal prospects. Judging 
from analogy and the nature of things, as witnessed in the fierce and 
prolonged controversies waged on fields infinitely less important 
than that presented in the chapter of man’s history now under con- 
sideration, it could scarcely be expected but that a doctrine like 
that of the Fall so humbling to human pride, so derogatory to all 
“human assumptions and merits, would, in whatever form it should 
be delivered, call forth and encounter much and strong opposition. 
This spirit of opposition, again, would, it might be reasonably in- 
ferred, summon to its aid arguments and objections of every possible 
kind, from the contemptuous sneer of the materialist who ridicules 
the reality of a Fall, to the subtle logic of the metaphysical pan- 
theist, who confidently proclaims its own possibility.” 


The author then proceeds, in the view of distinctly combatin 
them, to classify “the more important and plausible objections” 
that have been advanced against the historic record of the Fall. 
He arranges these under the following three heads :— 


“« First, Objections which bear more directly on the doctrine of 
the Fall, or the difficulties more or less connected with all theories 
on the origin of moral evil, or a defection of the creature from pris- 
tine innocence and uprightness. 

“ Secondly, Objections having respect to the miraculous character 
of the history of the Fall in Genesis, and which, originating in dis- 
like and opposition to the miraculous in all circumstances, apply in 
a measure, if not in an equal measure, to other portions of Scripture 
as well as to this. 

Thirdly, Objections which specially apply to the third chapter of 
Genesis, to the narrative as contradistinguished from the doctrine 
of the Fall, as referred to under the first of these heads,” (p. 124). 
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It is of course impossible for us to convey — like a full 
view of the manner in which Mr Macdonald treats these various 
important topics. At the same time, we would fail in the dis- 
charge of duty both to him and ourselves, if we did not briefly 
indicate the kind of impression that ought, as we believe, to be 
produced in the minds of his readers, and especially of such of 
them as are devoutly desirous of practically translating the his- 
toric fact of man’s original departure from God into the form 
and with the living power of a personal, practical principle. 

With no faint sympathy we hail the endorsement by the 
author at page 121, of what we deeply feel to be a peculiarly 
strong presumption against every objection to the reality of the 
Fall, and, at the same time, a reason of peculiar cogency for 
a candid investigation of its revealed history :— 


“No difficulty is removed by the denial of the doctrine of the 
Fall ; on the contrary, the difficulties are greatly multiplied and 
augmented, if a belief in the being and perfections of a Deity be 
retained.” 


Nor as regards even the most earnest and skilful advocates, 
of the most elaborate forms of atheism, whose belief in good and 
evil, as but interchangeable names, is constantly negatived by their 
own animal sensations, can it be shewn that, at any time, their 
explanations of the disorders of this world have been logically 
anything different from a confused apology for their incompe- 
tency to understand them. It is in the Mosaic record alone that 
we have the most simple, direct,and ample—the most adequately 


_historical account of the ultimate origin of that painfully abnor- 


mal and aberrant state of human nature, of which every man, even 
the atheist himself, is constantly and indelibly conscious. In the 
inward conflict of man’s love of life with the harsh necessities of 
suffering and pain to which every dweller on earth is more or 
less exposed ; in the conquests made by sensual appetite and 
degrading passion over the faculties of judgment and discipline ; 
in the terrific sense of being hemmed in on all sides by all sorts 
of circumstances ; in a perpetual system of change the secret 
springs of which are out of sight ; in being now imperatively 
summoned into life with its manifold penalties, and then no less 
resistlessly shut out from all its enjoyments, there is obviously a 
condition of the most paralysing and exasperating mystery, in 
every view of moral man’s nature and relations, except that which 
is simply revealed in the book of Genesis. And as greatly con- 
tributing to strengthen such considerations as these, is the coun- 
terpart fact, that the miraculous record conveyed by Moses, af- 
fords the most lucid interpretations alike of the conditions of hu- 
man temptation and the personal consciousness of present guilt 
and distress. No man, however skilful an analyst of his own moral 
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character, could, if left entirely to the resources of his own wis- 
dom and penetration, so evolve or delineate, for the ends of his- 
tory, the fact of his own conscious guilt with its own manifold 
penalties and risks, as to obtain anything like the general concur- 
rence of thoughtful men. It is not so with the divine narra- 
tive. For, while in itself congenial to the genius and spirit 
of a primeval record and a miraculous revelation, and also expla- 
natory of the manifold lingering traditions of a better state of 
human life and experience which was at some far gone time, 
superseded by a worse, it is, of every man’s living experience of 
moral evil, the most simple and sufficient interpretation. 

In the course of the author’s discussion of the doctrine of the 
Fall, he more than strongly glances at sin as a great practical 
reality,—its progress, tendency, and nature. While illustrating 
the harmony which exists in the representations of it contained in 
the earliest and latest Scriptures, he employs the following words, 
to which we earnestly invite the best attention of the reader. 
They occur at page 182, forming a part of the 10th section of 
the First Part. 


“ The course or progress of sin, as set forth in the New Testament, 
from its rise in temptation to its final issue in death, presents a 
strong analogy with the facts recorded in the ancient history relative 
to the temptation and the first entrance of evil. This is very obvious 
from a statement of the Apostle James, regarding the source of 
temptation, in which he strongly repels the insinuation, that God is 
in any sense the author of it or accessory to man’s seduction : ‘ Let 
no man say, when he is tempted, I am tempted of God; for God 
cannot be tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any man. But 
every man is tempted when he is drawn away of his own lust, and 
enticed.’ This is the source of temptation in fallen man; for it is 
of such that the apostle evidently here treats. But being so enticed, 
whether by external solicitations, as in the case of the first tempta- 
tion, or subsequently by the sinful desires and devices of the heart 
itself, the course of temptation, when yielded to, is always the same : 
‘ When lust hath conceived, it bringeth forth sin; and sin, when it 
is finished, bringeth forth death’ (James i. 13-15). Than these 
words nothing can better express the truth so painfully and pro- 
minently brought into view in the history of the primeval tempta- 
tion, and of the first experience of fallen humanity. To the same 
effect is the statement of another apostle, that ‘ the end of sin,’ that 
in which it terminates, ‘ is death ;’ or, regarded in another aspect, 
‘the wages of sin is death’ (Rom. vi. 21-23), with which may be 
compared the original threatening, ‘In the day that thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt surely die.’ 

“ The tendency of sin, as a departure from the living God (Heb. 
iii. 12), which, unchecked, would go on increasing for ever, is forcibly 
exemplified in the conduct of the first transgressors. Their hiding 
themselves from that glorious being, whom they were conscious of 
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offending, was a fact which embodied all the representations of the 
New Testament regarding the aberration of the sinner—representa- 
tions, it may be remarked, in strict harmony with physical and moral 
truths ; while the fact that God himself must go in pursuit of the 
fugitives, ere they can be recovered, has its counterpart in the mission 
of Christ, and is the basis on which rest some of his most touching 
parables, as, for instance, that of the man who went in quest of the 
sheep that had gone astray (Luke xv. 4). Such is the nature of the 
first departure from the path of order or law, that it precludes the 
possibility of a disposition to return, originating in the erring subject 
himself. 

‘“* But that which more particularly merits attention, as furnishing 
a remarkable analogy between the oldest and latest discoveries of 
Scripture, is the disclosures made regarding the nature of sin as first 
manifested in man, and described in the narrative of the Fall, and as 
set forth in the New Testament. Keeping in view the distinction 
between the form of all sin as disobedience to the authority or trans- 
gression of the law of God, and its essence or originating principle, 
sin at first revealed itself, according to the narrative in Genesis, as the 
reversion and predominancy of the sensational impulse on the one hand, 
and as usurpation and arrogance on the other. The latter element, 
indeed, in the form of pride, or impatience of authority, or restraint, 
may be properly regarded as the moving principle in the transgres- 
sion; for it may be justly concluded, that that which rendered the 
forbidden fruit so very desirable in the estimation of the woman, was 
the very circumstance that it was forbidden, and, as such, was sugges- 
tive of law and authority on the one hand, and obedient subjection, 
with restraint, on the other; similar it may be to the experience of 
the Apostle, ‘I had not known the sin but by the law; for I had 
not known lust, except the law had said, Thou shalt not covet,’ (Rom. 
vii. 7). Of this disposition of the mother of mankind, indorsed through 
his previous representations, the Tempter was not slow to take ad- 
vantage : he held out to her the promise, ‘ Ye shall be as God,’ in- 
dependent, restrained from restraint and subjection of any kind. 

“ This representation of sin, on its first appearance, and in its lead- 
ing principle, is in entire conformity with innumerable facts attested 
by observation and experience in the life of the transgressors of the 
divine law. It is also in conformity with the teaching of our Lord 
and his Apostles on the subject, which is only a faithful and correct 
description of this everyday experience. Reference has already been 
made to a parable of our Lord, illustrative of the tendency of sin in 
flying away from the centre of all good; there are also parables of 
the same heavenly teacher descriptive of the disposition from which 
that tendency springs. An example is furnished in the parable of 
the Prodigal Son, in striking accordance with the preceding repre- 
sentation. ‘The abandoning of his father’s house on the part of the 
son, points at once,’ as Olshausen remarks, ‘to man’s falling away 
from God, out of which the whole of his other backsliding gradually 
develops itself. But, it is of special importance to notice how the 
disposition which resulted in such wretchedness and folly, first mani- 
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fested itself in the request, ‘ Father, give me the portion of goods 
that falleth to me.” ‘ What does this request mean,’ asks Tuch in 
his notes on this parable, ‘when we come to give it its spiritual 
significance ” It is the expression of man’s desire to be independent 
of God, to be a God to himself, (Gen. iii. 5), and to lay out his life 
according to his own will and pleasure. It is man growing weary of 
living upon God, and upon his fulness, and desiring to take the 
ordering of his life into his own hands, and believing that he can be 
a fountain of blessedness to himself. All the subsequent sins of the 
younger son are included in this one, as in their germ—are but the 
unfolding of this the sin of sins. 

“ But farther, and more particularly, with the first germ of sin, as 
thus viewed, corresponds its highest development. Sin, as such, re- 
mains in every dispensation ever true to itself, and to the character 
in which it was originally set forth by the earliest biblical writer in 
the history of the Fall, only with this very significant difference, that 
what in the germ is a promise on the part of the tempter, ‘ ye shall 
be as God,’ and a desire on the part of the tempted to secure so pleas- 
ing a privilege, appears, when sin has attained its full maturity, to 
be preferred in the form of an actual claim, blasphemously assuming 
the functions and prerogatives of Deity. Thus the Apostle Paul, in 
describing the completely developed form in which, in the presence 
of Antichrist, sin shall appear at the concluding scene in this world’s 
history, sets forth the ‘ man of sin, the son of perdition, as presenting 
claim to unconditional dignity and independence, and to the homage 
which belongs only to the supreme God.” (P. 185). 


How few will be ready to deny that, supposing the Fall were 
simply, as a question of evidence, the most vague and evanescent 
of ancient traditions, and, when contemplated in itself, but the 
most trenchant possible myth, it is, in its idea, as deciphered by 
the light of every man’s consciousness of personal demerit, deserv- 
ing of our most earnest consideration. But, moreover, is there 
not in every man’s heart an urgent demand for a basis in past 
fact of a system of discords and penalties so deep-rooted and in- 
separable? And does not every one who honestly seeks for 
personal relief from the everlasting anathema of present sin, 
realise .n the historical detail of Adam’s temptation, sin, and 
suffering, an explanation that is divine ? 

In illustration of these views, we will make the following ex- 
tracts from Mr Macdonald’s “ Exposition,” which will serve, at 
the same time, to exemplify his faculty of exegesis. 

At page 395 he remarks :— 


“The previous history was simply that of man and of creation as 
subordinated and subservient to him. At this point, however, man’s 
history begins to be mysteriously blended with that of a principle 
occupying a place and manifesting a disposition alien from what 
the previous narrative would naturally lead us to anticipate. The 
appearance of this principle at this stage of the history is sudden, 
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but not altogether unexpected, when viewed in connection, as already 
shewn, with the charge committed to man on his being introduced 
into the garden, (Chap. ii. 15). The origin of the being in question, 
it might not at first be easy to determine, although the character of 
the lower creation, and its subjection to man, were sufficient to shew 
that this is no creature of earth; while, on the other hand, the lan- 
guage to which it gave utterance, plainly wanted the seal and attes- 
tation of heaven. Anyhow, this phenomenon argued disorder and 
disaffection somewhere in the creation, and as such should have suf- 
ficed to keep the keeper of the garden on his guard. 

“The Tempter described and the mode of his attack. Verse 1, 
* Now the serpent was more subtle than any beast of the field which the 
Lord God hath made. And he said to the woman, Yea, hath God 
said, Ye shall not eat of any tree in the garden ?’ 

“Tn order to diminish the difficulties of this history, some writers 
take the serpent, according to New Testament usage, to be a symboli- 
cal representation of the Spirit of Evil; but that it applied to a ser- 
pent properly so called, or what appeared to be such, is evident, as 
well from other considerations, as from the comparison with ‘ the 
beasts of the field.’ Moreover, we stand here on purely historical 
grounds, however mysterious some of the circumstances may seem, 
(2 Cor. xi.3; 1 Tim. ii. 2, xiii. 14). But not the less was the mere 
instrument of an invisible higher power, who, notwithstanding his 
cunning and disguise, so far betrays himself by his conduct and con- 
versation, as to leave no doubt regarding his power. Several critics 
of no mean note render WIM, a certain serpent, but this is by other 


equally eminent authorities pronounced to be unwarranted. That 
the Hebrew article has not unfrequently this force cannot indeed be 
questioned, but that it is not necessarily to be so taken in the present 
instance, is shewn from Numb. xxi. 9; Eccles. x. 11; Amos iii. 19, 
ix. 3, &e. On this argument, therefore, if it stand alone, it would 
be unwise greatly to insist. But there are other considerations 
which concur in pointing out the serpent of the temptation as distinct 
from all other creatures. Thus, to urge at present only the opening 
announcement of the narrative, there is, first, the pre-eminent 
subtlety ascribed to this serpent over ‘all the beasts of the field,’ a 
comparison which, taken in conjunction with the words superadded, 
‘ which the Lord God had made,’ seems to be an intimation that the 
reptile in question was no creature of earth, or one that received its 
form from God. The serpent, it may be remarked, is by no means 
distinguished for sagacity or subtlety, and yet in all languages it is 
symbolical of such attributes (see Matt. x. 16), no doubt from its 
early connection with the doctrines of mankind, ‘The serpent was 
subtle (TY, cunning, crafty, Job v. 12), above or in comparison 


with all the beasts of the field.’ This term may have been used to 
mark the contrast between the character of the creature and that of 
the objects of his attack. These were OMY naked (chap. ii. 25), 


implying a state of innocence and simplicity, the Tempter was OVW 
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(wavotgyos, Aquila, compare 2 Cor. xi. 3), cunning and malignant. 
The craftiness of the serpent appeared in the choice of the object and 
the mode of attack. He addressed himself to the woman as the more 
susceptible, because the more dependent and weaker of the two (1 
Pet. iii. 7), and, perhaps, she had heard of the divine prchibition 
from her husband, and not directly from God himself, although 
however received, she was fully aware of its caution and import. 

“ The abrupt manner in which the conversation of the serpent with 
the woman is introduced, shews that the reader is not presented with 
the beginning of it. The.first of the colloquy recorded contains a 
question, DN, ‘ etiam ne? verum ne quod ?’ according to Noldius ; 


‘a question of astonishment,’ as Tuch characterises it; ‘is 7 so, 
then, that God said,’ &c.; intimating, as it were, that such a report 
had been noised abroad, but that it seemed utterly incredible. But 
while apparently only asking information, the tempter took occasion 
entirely to pervert the divine prohibition: “Hath God said, Ye 
shall not eat of all the trees in the garden?” that is, according to 
the force of the negative before the wniversal in Hebrew, Ye shall not 
eat of any tree in the garden (Tuch, Knobel, Ewald, § 313, 6). 
No; God had said directly the reverse (chap. ii. 16). So much ap- 
parent ignorance, however, of the purport of the divine command, as 
completely to reverse its terms, when taken in connection with the 
knowledge of its existence, and of the language in which it was con- 
veyed, was a circumstance well fitted to shew to the woman that the 
ignorance was only assumed, and that there lurked an evil purpose 
under it. But, instead of seeing this, she seeks, in her simplicity, to 
correct the misapprehensions of the inquirer.” 


By the revealed origin of evil on earth, when viewed in its 
own proper nature as a historical fact, the true limits of inquiry 
on that subject are clearly defined. For however men may, 
in despite of God’s words, hesitate regarding the physical reality 
of Satan, and the fact of his malignant agency among men, and 
however they may treat the sacred story of the serpent in Eden, 
as if it were merely a poetical fable, the fact of sin is not thereby 
deleted, nor is its origin, even as a myth, more lucidly explained 
otherwise, nor is there any impartial light afforded regarding 
the traditions of the world, which are in many respects alike im- 
pressive and precise, as to the serpent’s part in originating 
evil in ancient times. Not for us is it to be wise beyond what 
is written. We dare not, on a topic so awful and commanding 
as the primary appearance of moral evil in God’s creation—the 
bitter root of the world-wide Upas-tree of disunion and aliena- 
tion in man from the love and fellowship of Jehovah-God— 
venture to speculate on the mysterious antecedents of the Fall 
of Adam, or invent imaginary theories as to how evil of any 
kind has been allowed, from the earliest historic period, in the 
hearts and homes of men. We accept the fact of its origin in 
Eden. We know no simpler explanation. And, moreover, we 
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know notling more deep-rooted in antipathy, viewed as a 
physiological fact, than the universal recoil of our race from 
the serpent’s brood. It is altogether peculiar. It is abo- 
riginal. It is incurable. A single glance at Russel’s “In- 
dian Serpents,” where are curves and coils the most symmetri- 
cal, patches and scrolls of colour—black in grim union with yel- 
low, brilliant blues and greens—and, above all, the shrouded, eyes 
of most sparkling ruby, is pregnant with the stringent cogenc 
of most pungent aversion. Even the faintest hint, when ones 
foot is on the heather, of the likelihood of the viper’s erect head 
in the way, instinctively summons to anxiety and caution. In 
man’s universal shrinking from the Reptilia, in his traditions of 
the serpent that, as he seeks to trace them, are lost amid the dim 
uncertain dawn of history, and in those abnormal limbs, pro- 
claiming it the vivid type of animal degradation, there are premo- 
nitions preparatory a traces memorial that find their simplest 
solution in the fact that when sin first invaded the human heart, 
it entered through the agency of that most subtle, wicked, and 
estranged spirit, whose use of the degraded serpent as his mate- 
rial shape and instrument, is but one—and not the least ap- 
palling— instance of the deep-rooted principle of duality in all 
things—of outward visible forms as the representatives of invisi- 
ble spiritual realities. 

But, in preserving our purpose of being practical, and at the 
same time illustrating Mr Macdonald’s interpretation, we must 
give the reader the benefit of another extract from this part of 
his most instructive work. 

At page 398, in speaking of the insidious approaches of the 
tempter to the spirit of Eve, he says :— 

“This parleying of the woman with the enemy was exceedingly 
hazardous : it was in fact like standing on the very edge of the 
precipice. But the danger was still farther enhanced by the state 
of mind indicated by the woman’s answer. Her position did uot 
escape the notice of the tempter, who at once saw his advantage, 
and accordingly did not let slip the opportunity of following it up. 
Verses 4, 5, ‘ And the serpent said to the woman, Ye shall not surely die : 
for God doth know, that in the day ye eat thereof, then your eyes shall be 
opened, and ye shall be as God, knowing good and evil.’ 

“ There is in this reply, first, a direct and emphatic contradiction 
of the divine declaration. The negative before the infinite in Mi-ND 
nay is an unusual form for PA N5 mvp and is an arrangement 
which occurs elsewhere only in poetry, e.g. MD’ TDN Psa. 
xlix. 8. In the present instance it is evidently occasioned by the 
terms of the penalty in chap. ii. 17. The serpent’s statement pre- 
sents a remarkable contrast to the woman’s uncertainty about he 
threatening. Here there is no hesitancy or ambiguity. But it also 
exhibits a contrast no little remarkable with the tempter’s own pre- 
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vious doubt and ignorance of the divine command. How has that 
ignorance, but so recently exhibited, all at once given place to the 
highest confidence and assurance in regard to a point which involves 
the whole character and government of God? It was a bold stroke, 
and one which the tempter well knew must decide the controversy 
one way or another; it must break off the conference, or secure to 
him the victory. The tempter speaks out, and reveals himself in his 
true character, as he blasphemously gives the lie to God. Now is the 
decisive moment for the mother of mankind : she need not longer 
be at a loss as to the character of the being with whom she holds 
converse ; but she utters no prayer for deliverance, and enters no 
protest against the heaven-arraigning temerity: she permits the 
speaker to proceed with his ill-disguised falsehoods.” 


If our prescribed limits did not exclude us from still more 
ample extracts from Mr Macdonald’s vindication of the scriptu- 
ral record of the “ Fall,” most gladly would we enlarge the view 
already given of its substantial merits. Steadily prosecuting 
our alm of using his work in a practical spirit, we have been 
solicitous, while doing justice to the author’s aptitude for the 
judicious and exact treatment of arduous questions in theological 
doctrine and criticism, of shewing that in almost every page, he 
fails not to remember his vow, to magnify his office as a faithful 
herald of saving truth, righteousness, and grace. 

Sharply recoiling from that style of critical inspection and 
judgment, which in its high zeal for the detection of blemishes, 
so frequently obscures and slights the legitimate claims of truth, 
—that ever pure light amidst the thick darkness of the world 
—to our love and reverence, (as if the detection of a speck on 
the plate of glass, were an adequate apology for depreciating its 
otherwise immaculate texture, or declining to accept its need- 
ful aid in disclosing to us the rich garniture, variety, and glory 
of the smiling landscape beyond ; or as if in examining some 
treasure of beauty in shape and hue, brought to light by the 
dredge from the great sea deeps, any small foreign attaché 
rendered it altogether vile), we are prepared to part with Mr Mac- 
donald even as we met him in a grateful and admiring spirit. 

We are not sure, that in all his verdicts of opinion, we can 
concur. We entirely differ from him in some of his verbal cri- 
ticisms. For example, while acquiescing in his general result 
as to the urgent exclusion from Holy Scripture of the blind and 
profitless figment of the eternity of matter, with the equally 
clear teachings regarding Creation as an absolute origin of 
of the primary materials of the world, we have but little sym- 
pathy with his interpretation of the term, N73. Neither in 
Hebrew, Arabic, nor Syriac, does any such idea—so peculiarly 
composite—as to the absolute generation of physical things, in our 
belief, occur in any single term. Nor does the question stand 
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in need of any such discussion of words as Mr Macdonald seems 
to believe. We have, however, no s left for anything like a 
satisfactory statement of a eoasteraending Most delightful it 
is to us to acknowledge the author as a truly independent and 
faithful defender of the “ faith once delivered to the saints.” 


X.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Réflexions Synthetiques, au point de Vue Positiviste, sur la Philoso- 
phie, la Morale, et la Religion. Paris: 1856. 


Svucu is the title of a little work which has lately issued from the 
Parisian press, adorned with a striking portrait of Aucuste ComrE, 
and dedicated to him as “a mark of profound respect and affection- 
ate devotedness, by one of his disciples.” 

The elaborate work of M. Comte, in six thick octavo volumes, 
cannot be expected to become generally known in this country, where 
there seems to be little disposition to read anything, on either side, 
that enters deeply into the merits of the great question between 
Faith and Unbelief. But attempts have been made, by such writers 
as Miss Martineau, Mr Lewes, and Mr Mill, to naturalize among us 
some of the leading principles of the Positive Philosophy; and it 
may be interesting to the few who have applied their minds to the 
subject, as well as instructive to many who are entirely ignorant of 
it, if we offer a brief account of the most recent developments of his 
system, and the strange form which it has now assumed. 

Every one who has read the “Cours de la Philosophie Positive,” 
or even the answers which have been made to it in our own coun- 
try,* must be aware that it is a system of undisguised atheism. It 
is neither less dogmatic in its rejection, nor less virulent in its abuse, 
of all religion, than the “Systéme de la Nature” itself. It peremp- 
torily excludes from the domain of possible knowledge the doctrine 
alike of efficient and of final causes. It is a rigid system of secular- 
ism, in which man’s thoughts and desires, his hopes and fears, are 
confined to the objects and the interests of the present life. It pro- 
claims the ultimate extinction of all religion, as the inevitable result 
of the onward march of science; and it anticipates a millennium as 
soon as reason can take its seat on a throne erected on the moulder- 
ing ruins of a worn-out and obsolete faith—“ Diis extinctis, Deoque, 
successit Humanitas.”—Such is, in few words, the general character, 
and the avowed end, of his system; and yet, strange to say, one of 
its earliest fruits is a new form of worship, a new calendar of saints, 
a new set of holidays and festivals, a new spiritual aristocracy, nay, 
a new universal Pope,—all proposed and recommended by atheism 
itself, and set up as a rival or antagonist to the ordinances of the 
Christian Church ! 


* Dr Bucnanan’s * Faith in God and Modern Atheism Compared,” vol. i. p. 462. 
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In this respect, the work before us is curious and interesting ; and 
it might even call forth a transient smile, were it not, in some of its 
aspects, unspeakedly sad. It would seem that M. Comte and his 
disciples have at length discovered that their favourite system is not 
likely to make way, or even to maintain its ground, so as to become 
a permanent and effective power in the world, unless it be associated 
with beliefs more congenial to the human heart than the cold nega- 
tions of atheism ; and that, in some shape or other, religiun must be 
called in to the aid of philosophy,—something at least that should 
have the semblance of religion, and serve, as its substitute, to appease 
the yearnings, and soothe the sensibilities, of the soul. Accordingly, 
we are told that ‘“‘ Auguste Comte, thanks to the holy loving influ- 
ence of his chief guardian angel (Madame Clotilde de Vaux), has 
been able to make the positive doctrine, which he teaches, pass from 
the scientific phase—through the philosophic phase—to the religious 
phase ;” and after seeking for thirty years a remedy for the moral 
anarchy which characterises the present age, “he has at length found 
it in the Religion of Humanity or the Positive Religion.” We are 
not done with religion, then, even if we should relinquish the old 
creed of Christendom, nay, though we should embrace atheism itself: 
—there must be a religion still;—it is, in fact, indispensable as the 
only remedy for existing evils. ‘In effect, another basis or form, a 
new doctrine and a new worship is required for the religious senti- 
ment, in order that mankind may be able to advance in a sure and 
systematic manner; and there is no other religion, except the posi- 
tive, which can meet this necessity, because it is the most religious, 
the most social_—the only one derived from science by positive phi- 
losophy, and always susceptible of demonstration.”* 

If we ask what this Positive religion is, we are told that it is the 
worship of “le Grand Etre,”—a phrase which might be mistaken 
for the name of God; but if we inquire further, Who is “le Grand 
Etre”? the answer is, It is Man, or Humanity; and this is the only 
object of religious belief and worship. “We do not know, it is 
said, not only any other living being more powerful than the ‘Grand 
Etre’ who manifests Humanity, but even any other being beyond the 
crust of the earth and its atmosphere.” ‘“ Humanity is the great 
ideal reality: we cannot conceive any being greater or more perfect 
than Humanity 2 venir, since it admits of continual progress in ten- 
derness, intelligence, and power.” t Whatthen? Are we to worship 
the Human Race, as it actually exists at the present time? Are we 
to do homage to Humanity in the concrete, with all its miserable in- 
firmities, its abominable wickedness, its abject degradation? No, it 
is Ideal Humanity,—Humanity as it exists in the “Grand Etre,” 
which manifests itself more or less in all men, but chiefly in the élite 
of the race, the great and true men who have been raised up from 
age to age, to shew what true manhood is, and what Humanity may 
yet become. In thus passing from the concrete to the ideal, an ele- 
ment of mysticism is introduced which may seduce the imaginations 


* Pp. 24, 16, 73. + Pp. 129, 146. 
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of some, while it throws a veil over the most revolting aspects of the 
system. It comes at length to be a system of mere hero-worship, but 
one which, unlike the dreamy speculations of Carlyle in our own 
country, has been thoroughly methodized, and now exhibited to the 
gaze of a wondering world, in Comte’s “ Positive Calendar,” in which, 
the year being divided into thirteen months, a leading name is pre- 
fixed to each, and a saint supplied for every Sunday and every day 
of the week.— We give only those for each month and each Sunday, 
as a sufficient specimen. 


4 


Calendrier Positiviste pour une Année quelconque. 








CHARLEMAGNE. 


Numa, Ariosto. 
I, Month, VIII. Month. 
Early Theocraty. { aes al The Modern Epic. { — 
Moses. Mahomet. Dante. Milton. 
Eschylus. j Colomb. 
If. Month. IX. Month. 
Ancient Poetry. { pos Modern Industry. { Vaueanson. 
Homer. Virgil. ae Montgolfrer. 
Thales. Calderon. 
III. Month, X. Month. 
Ancient Philosophy. { Lib oce cae The Modern Drama. { Cormeilte. 
ARISTOTLE. Plato. SHAKESPEARE. Mozart. 
Hippocrates. T. Aquinas. 
IV. Month. XI. Month. 
Apollonius. Lord Bacon. 
—— { Hipparchus. ae Se { Liebnitz. 
Rous Pliny, sen. : Hume 
Themistocles. Louis XT. 
V. Month. XII. Month. - 
Military Civilisation. as ipa | Modern Policy. ——- the Silent. 
Casar. = FREDERIC. rey 
Trajan. | Cromwell. 
‘ 
Augustin. Galileo. 
VI. Month. | XIII. Month. 
Catholicism. { —— Modern Science. { — 
Sr PavL. Bossuet. } BIcnAT. Gall. 
Alfred. 
VII. Month. 
Feudal Civilisation. + ol 


Innocent Il, 
$! | 


Louis. | 


As Positivism, in its religious phase, is thus provided with a ca- 
lendar of Heroes, if not of saints, and a corresponding table of fes- 
tivals for their commemoration,* so it must also have a worship, a 
sacred dogma, a new priesthood, and a catholic government. In 
regard to worship, we are told that, “after the example of Auguste 
Comte, who prays three times a day, several of his disciples offer every 
morning a positive prayer, invoking their principal guardian angels, 
on purpose to soften their heart and even to improve their mind ;” 
and that “ M. Joseph Longchampt has written an ‘ Essay on Prayer,’ 
directed to family worship for every day of the week.”"t We are 
further told that Auguste Comte has explained the real meaning of 
the “Imitation of Christ,” by Thomas 4 Kempis; and that, “ after 
his example, many Positivists are in the habit of reading a chapter 
daily of that precious book, which was formerly called in the low 
countries ‘ The Book of Gold.’”} But worship cannot be sustained 


* P. 99. + P. 18. { P. 22. 
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without a sacred dogma; there must be a creed of some kind,—it 
may be difficult to define it or to say what it is precisely,—but. it is 
a truth sanctioned by a revelation. M. Comte does not profess, in- 
deed, “‘ to create a new doctrine or religion,’—for the one is only an 
extension of good common sense, the other the natural product of 
human thought under the great law of spontaneous development ; 
but it is such a doctrine and such a religion as may be ascribed, if 
not to a supernatural, at least to a natural and real revelation. 
“ He has shewn that the Positive spirit which distinguishes this 
from other religions, is the natural and inevitable product of man’s 
progressive development, which may be called a revelation, and is, 
in reality, one ;’—that the individuals belonging to the past to whom 
we owe this revelation are those superior beings, superior in heart, 
intelligence, and energy, who are named in the “Positive Calendar ;’— 
that it is a revelation which may be said to be Divine, although it 
springs from our cerebral organization ; and not the less divine that 
the glorified souls of the dead make it known to living Humanity, 
and that this revelation, ‘ pleine de charmes, emane de la femme— 
elle qui represente au foyer domestique l’influence salutaire de 
Yamour.”* But a religious worship and a sacred dogma seem to re- 
quire a new priesthood,—to celebrate the one, to preserve and defend 
the other ; and this also is provided. For “ the future, towards 
which the elite of the living are continually and surely tending, will 
be marked by the spontaneous establishment of a new priesthood, 
commanding respect by its science, and confidence by its disinterest- 
edness ; by universal education, comprising instruction, and dis- 
pensed gratuitously to all men and all women by priests who shall 
also be medical men and artists.” 

Of this priesthood, the sacred dogma is the special domain, and 
they will be ready to prove and explain it to those who desire and 
have leisure to inquire ; but to others, morals, worship, and govern- 
ment ought to suffice. The Priests should not permit the reading of 
the Bible, which once deserved its name as the Book par 
but is now antiquated, except to those who are in a condition to 
understand it, and should only furnish the majority,—workmen, 
women, and children,—such extracts as are in harmony with the 
actual state of science, and rendered in the language of Positivism. 
This priesthood shall be such “a spiritual power as that of which 
the Middle Age furnished a type, or at least a rough draught ; and 
it should renounce all personal riches and temporal grandeur, and 
should only have the means of subsistence sufficient to enable it to 
discharge its functions in a regular way.” t 

Provision is thus made for a church,—catholic and indivisible,— 
for ‘when the Positive Church shall be definitively constituted, (and 
it may be said to be so already, since even there where three souls 
assemble professing the same faith, there is communion and a church), 
then she will be truly indivisible, since she only professes a faith 
always demonstrable, based on our cerebral organization, and on 
that account alone capable of becoming universal.”{ And this one 


* Pp. 16, 17, 66, 148. + Pp. 74, 116, 123, 130, 135, 144. ~ P. 122, 
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church may have at its head a chief priest,—a Pope reigning over 
the minds of men from the east to the west and from the north to 
the south. 

The system which we have thus briefly sketched can scarcely fail 
to be regarded as a very curious chapter in the history of the human 
mind. It is a system of religion based on avowed atheism : the sys- 
tematic worship of the creature while the Creator is disowned. It 
affords a striking proof of the felt necessity of some religion, but a 
proof also of the tendency of the human mind to prefer the vagaries 
of superstition to the simple but sublime truths of natural and re- 
vealed theology. And it is only the more sad when it is found in 
combination with no inconsiderable degree of mental culture, and 
even of scientific attainment. The latter is abundantly exhibited in 
the work of M. Comte ; and the former is not less strikingly appa- 
rent in this series of Reflexions by one of his disciples and admirers. 
We have pleasure in culling from its heterogeneous contents a few 
choice aphorisms, or pithy sayings, as specimens of the author's 
thinking :— 

“ Les vivants sont toujours de plus en plus gouvernés par les morts.” 

“ La raison est l'instinct mobile, et l’instinct est la raison fixée.” 

“ Le coeur est nécessaire aux principales inspirations de l’esprit : il doit, aussi, 
servir & faire comprendre leur resultat.” 

“ Aimer vaut encore mieux qu’étre aimé, et donner vaut mieux que recevoir.” 

‘Nous n’avons pas d’autre droit que celui de faire notre devoir.” 

“ Fais ce que tu dois, advienne que pourra.” 

, “Tl faut gouverner ceux qui vivent—par ceux qui vécurent—pour ceux qui 
vivront.” 

“L’Egalite est un mensonge dégradant—le suffrage universel, sans delegation 
selon les capacités reconnues, est une aliénation mentale.” 

‘sg 03 regeneration morale du people doit précéder son affranchissement ma- 
teriel.” 

These are pithy sayings ; how sad it is to think that the mind 
which conceived them should prefer the worship of Man to the wor- 
ship of God! 





The Christian Cosmos: the Son of God the Revealed Creator. By 
Epwarp WiiuiamM GrinrieLtp, M.A. London : Seeley, Jackson, 
and Halliday. 1857. 


Creation’s Testimony to its God, or the accordance of Science, Philosophy, 
and Revelation. By Tuomas Race. London: Longman & Co. 
1855. 2d edition. 


Mr Grinfield is well known, and highly esteemed, as the author 
of several valuable and useful works, published at intervals during a 
course of nearly forty years. In 1818, he produced a treatise on 
“The Connection of Natural and Revealed Theology ;” in 1822, an- 
other on “ The Doctrinal Harmony of the New Testament ;” in 1827 
a third on “ The Nature and Extent of the Christian Dispensation ;” 
and in 1837, “ A Scriptural Enquiry into the Image and Likeness of 
God in Man.” The object of the present work, ‘“ The Christian 
Cosmos,” is to develop a doctrine which wag tacitly assumed, or only 
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occasionally adverted to, in his earlier writings, and to which, “ after 
long meditation and inquiry, during a protracted life,” Mr Grin- 
field attaches a very high importance,—“ the identity of the Redeemer 
with the Creator of the world.” 

There can be no doubt that, from the Christian point of view, this 
doctrine is true, or that, when cordially believed, and habitually 
realized, it is fitted to exert a most salutary and comforting influence 
on the believer's mind. There can be as little doubt that often, when 
the general doctrine of our Lord’s divinity is admitted, we fail to 
improve aright many of the particular truths which are involved in 
it; and that we may stand in need of being reminded of the various 
relations in which it ought to be viewed, and the momentous practi- 
cal lessons which it ought to suggest. This is the avowed aim of 
Mr Grinfield’s work; and in so far as it is directed to deepen our con- 
viction of the supreme divinity of Christ, and to produce a more 
habitual sense of our relation to Him, as our Creator and Redeemer, 
we heartily bid him “ God speed,” and trust that “ his work will 
not be in vain in the Lord.” 

It must never be forgotten, however, that the doctrines which 
identifies the Creator with the Redeemer of the world must rest en- 
tirely on the authority of revelation ; and that it may be misapplied, 
so as to become injurious rather than helpful to the cause of truth, 
if it be regarded as exclusive of the natural evidence for the Being 
and Perfections of God, or employed so as to disparage the validity 
and value of that evidence. The longer we live, we are the more 
deeply impressed with the importance of that natural manifestation 
by which God bears witness to Himself as the Creator and Governor 
of the world ; and it is by the study of His Works that we are best 
prepared to understand and estimate the lessons of His Word, when 
it teaches us that our Creator is also our Redeemer ;—that the Savi- 
our of the world is the same “who was in the beginning with God 
and was God,” that “all things were created by Him, and without 
Him was not anything made that was made.” 

The object of Mr Grinfield’s work is to shew that “the Son of 
God, the Redeemer of sinful men, is also the Creator of the world,” 
and that “the author of our Faith is also the author of our Nature.” 
Or, to state it more fully in his own words :— 

“It is our object to shew that the Creator, Redeemer, and Judge of man is 
the author and finisher of our faith: that Christ is the one and only Mediator 
between heaven and earth; that the world, spiritual, moral, and physical, was 
framed by His power, and upheld by His providence; that He is the efficient 
and final cause of creation,—that He is the archetype of our nature—the stan- 
dard of humanity—and that as all things emanated from His energy, and are 
sustained by His dominion, so His image will ever constitute the perfection of 
our glorified humanity when we shall see him face to face, and ‘ Know even as 
we are known.’ "—P. 30. 

Every believer in the supreme Divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ 
will cordially assent to these statements, and will gratefully acknow- 
ledge his obligations to Mr Grinfield for having been seasonably and 
impressively reminded of them. We are not sure, however, that 
those who acknowledge that fundamental article of faith, will concur 
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with him in all his views, or sympathise with his remarks on the re- 
lation which it bears to the natural evidence for the Being and Per- 
fections of God, and the ordinary method of stating the truths of 
natural theology. He admits that there is a natural evidence for 
God ; for he says expressly, “ In speculative or natural theology, we 
infer from the works of nature the existence of an Almighty Being, 
the Creator of man and the material world. The inference is strong, 
and it is aided by the convictions of our moral faculties.” He ad- 
mits that this natural evidence is recognised in Scripture itself ; for 
‘in the introductory chapter to the Romans, St Paul asserts the 
fundamental principles of natural theology—the existence of God, 
and the knowledge of God from reason and nature.”* But he 
denies that this natural evidence could lead us to the knowledge of 
a personal God. “ For the belief of a personal Creator, it is essen- 
tial that the Creator should reveal himself personally to man. The 
creature cannot distinguish the Creator from his works, without 
direct information from himself.” “ Men of leisure and science may 
amuse themselves, and confound others, by endeavouring to scan 
the first cause of nature. But their Deity terminates only in some 
imaginary power or principle—‘the first great cause least under- 
stood.’ They cannot demonstrate the Divine personality.” “The 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament sheweth his 
handiwork ; still it is a sentiment, a perception, a principle, a con- 
viction, not a person which nature brings to us.” “ Until the 
Creator is embodied in the Redeemer, men cannot personify their 
Maker. It is a power, a principle, not a person whom they wor- 
ship.” “Unless our Maker became incarnate, we could not have 
apprehended him as a person. The personality of the Deity is mani- 
fested by the incarnation of Christ."t That the incarnation of 
Christ affords an additional—a more vivid—and a most impressive 
proof of the Divine personality, we cordially ackowledge ; but we 
cannot admit that nature furnishes no proof of a personal God, and 
still less that a personal God was not known till after the ascension 
of Christ.{ Nor are we disposed to blame the alleged omission of 
the doctrine of Christ’s Creatorship in treatises on natural theology ; 
since we hold it to be perfectly legitimate to consider God in the 
first instance overwduc, before we proceed, in the second, to consider 
Him “ vrocrarinas.” The doctrine which aftirms the Redeemer to 
be the Creator of the world, must rest entirely on revelation, for “ it 
belongs exclusively to revelation to certify a fact of which reason 
could furnish no certain data ;”|| and in arguing with infidels, who 
deny the authority of revelation, we may warrantably urge the 
natural evidence, without employing the peculiar doctrines of Scrip- 
ture ; for Paul himself, when he argued with idolaters, “ was content 
with the general doctrine of the existence and providence of one 
Supreme Deity."§ We have said enough to indicate the points on 
which we cordially agree with Mr Grinfield, and some of those on 
which we are disposed to differ from him. 

* Pp. 6, 67. + Pp. 7, 11, 17, 20, 35. t Pp. 20, 

\ P. 18. § P. 64. 
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The treatise of Mr Ragg is devoted entirely to a statement of the 
Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion. Its title—‘“ Creation’s 
Testimony to its God ”—is scarcely commensurate with its contents, 
as it embraces much more than Nature’s testimony, and may be re- 
commended as a compendious, but comprehensive, summary of the 
proofs which are usually adduced in favour both of Theism and 
of Christianity. It abounds in acute reasoning, and is written in a 
popular, rhetorical style. It is the more interesting, as being the 
work of one who “started in life as a humble mechanic; whose 
means of culture have been those of self-culture only, and who has 
hitherto possessed no opportunities of study, save in the hours which 
are usually devoted to relaxation and repose.” It appears, too, that 
in early life he had been exposed to evil influences, and had imbibed 
sceptical opinions. In these circumstances, the present work, evinc- 
ing as it does much mature reflection, and a vast extent of reading, 
is in the highest degree creditable to Mr Ragg ; and we rejoice to 
learn that it has already reached a second edition. 





Christ and Other Masters. Part II. “The Religions of India.” 
Cambridge. 18957. 


In a former number we gave a brief account of the first part of the 
work. It is written by the Christian Advocate at Cambridge ; and 
is designed to offer an historical view of “ The Chief Parallelisms and 
Contrasts between Christianity and the Religious Systems of the 
Ancient World, with special reference to prevailing Difficulties and 
Objections.” The Second Part is entirely devoted to the Religions 
of India. According to the general outline of his plan formerly 
announced, Mr Hardwick has still a wide field to traverse,—and we 
shall reserve our remarks until we have an opportunity of examining 
he succeeding portions of the work. 





Inspiration a Reality ; or, Vindication of the Plenary Inspiration 
and Infallible Authority of Holy Scripture, in Reply to a Book re- 
cently published by the Rev. J. Macnaught, entitled “ The Doctrine 
of Inspiration.” By Rev. Jostan B. Lows. London: Longman. 
1856. 


Ir is hard to say what opinions in theology and religion may or 
may not be held within the communion of the Church of England, 
and under a public profession of her authorised standards. Looking 
to her past history and to recent proceedings, it is not difficult to 
find instances of the extremes of opposite views upon vital points 
avowed and advocated within her pale ; and this variety of theology 
and comprehensiveness of communion are by many regarded as a 
matter for admiration rather than regret in her character as a Chris- 
tian church. But assuredly the latitude of opinion thus allowed by 
her constitution or her discipline does sometimes run to the very 
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verge of licentiousness, and furnishes occasion for painful thought to 
men who love the truth and are jealous for its interests. 

. One of the most startling of the recent examples of the toleration 
granted by the English Church to variety of opinion within her 
pale, is to be found in the work lately published by Mr Macnaught 
on the subject of inspiration. Mr Macnaught is a clergyman of the 
Church of England, and holds it to be quite consistent with his 
position and profession, as such, to publish an elaborate work, the 
sole object of which is to put right what he calls our “ childhood’s 
thought of inspiration,’ and to demonstrate that the word of God, 
of which he is a minister, is to a large extent, and in many respects, 
not to be believed. The greatest curse to religion, and the most in- 
veterate enemy to religious progress, is, as he tells us, the commonly 
received notion of the infallibility of the word of God ; and for the 
purpose of demolishing this wicked and mischievous idea, he rakes 
together all the refuse of infidelity, whether home-grown or foreign, 
for the purpose of shewing how well nigh in every page the Bible 
contradicts itself, or runs counter to the first principles of morality, 
and the most certain informations of reason. Mr Macnaught has 
profited largely by the pages of Strauss; he has learned much from 
De Wette ; he has sat at the feet of Theodore Parker ; he is deeply 
read in Francis Newman ; he has imbibed sympathetically the prin- 
ciples and theology of Maurice. And deriving his materials and 
spirit from such quarters, he has done his best to prove that the 
Bible has no title to be believed other than any book, the product of 
human genius or learning. According to Mr Macnaught it abounds 
in errors of every kind. There are in it errors scientific, errors his- 
torical, errors in morals, errors in religion, errors in matters of fact, 
errors in point of argument. He informs us that “the broad dis- 
tinction between canonical and uncanonical writings is one set up 
by the dogmatic definitions of man.” He assures us “ that the Pen- 
tateuch, instead of being written under the miraculous dictation of 
God, was compiled by some unknown author during the times of the 
Jewish monarchy.” He does “not for a moment entertain the 
groundless supposition, that the Scripture writers had an insight 
into the world’s future history at all more deep than is the forecast 
of thought to which every studious and reflecting man may now 
attain.” Sometimes the Bible “contradicts astronomy, geology, 
chronology, and, above all, itself,” sometimes it “contradicts the 
clearest principles of morality and religion ;” and again it “ contains 
errors in history, morality, and even religion.” We have in it the 
narrative of a deed “ scripturally approved ” the propername of which 
is “treachery and murder, most base, foul, and unnatural.” We 
have in “ Scripture a hundred other discrepancies amounting some- 
times to positive and irreconcileable contradictions.” “In the first 
sixteen verses of Stephen’s speech, we have seen six contradictions 
of the Old Testament History.” There is “a hopeless discrepancy 
between Hosea’s real utterance, and that which Matthew represents 
him as having uttered.” Paul’s noble argument in the fifteenth 
chapter of Ist Corinthians is a ‘strongly marked case of mixed 
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moral and religious error.” In short, Mr Macnaught’s work on in- 
spiration is not very far behind the Life of Jesus by Strauss, or the 
popular atheistical catechisms of Holyoake, as a convenient hand- 
book of infidelity in the way of furnishing a ready-made supply of 
Scripture discrepancies and difficulties; the author having with 
hearty goodwill and much labour, if not skill, gathered together and 
served up afresh all the objections which the learning and ingenuity 
of modern infidelity have brought against the Bible, and which it is 
truly a weariness of the flesh to meet with, having been urged and 
answered so often before. _ 

And yet the Bible, though not to be believed, is inspired of God, 
and though full of error of all sorts, comes to us under the sanction 
of his Spirit. It is really inspired, although not according to “ our 
childhood’s thought of inspiration,” but according to the most recent 
theory of Mr Macnaught. According to his definition, inspiration 
signifies “that action of the Divine Spirit by which, apart from any 
idea of infallibility, all that is good in man, beast, or matter ig ori- 
ginated and sustained.” In other words, he gives us to understand 
that the peculiar inspiration of prophets and apostles, is the same as 
that ordinary providenee of God, by which He, through his Spirit, 
sustains, actuates, and controls all his creatures, and all their ac- 
tions. With one stroke of his pen, Mr Macnaught abolishes the 
deep-laid and well-known distinction between the ordinary and the 
supernatural operation of the Spirit of God, confounding or identi- 
fying the two; and making the miraculous inspiration of God 
through his Spirit, the same thing as the common and ordinary pro- 
vidence of God through his Spirit. And hence it very plainly and 
necessarily follows, that instead of calling the Paradise Lost, or the 
Novum Organon works of genius, “the far truer and grander mode 
of speaking would be to refer their creative power of thinking to Him, 
who alone made Milton and Bacon to differ from ordinary writers, 
and thus to call their books works of the Spirit of God written by 
divine inspiration.” Nay, Mr Macnaught carries out without hesita- 
tion, his theory to its proper and necessary result. ‘ Everything 
good in any book, person, or thing is inspired, and the value of any 
inspired book must be decided by the extent of its inspiration, and 
the importance of the truth which it well (or inspiredly) teaches. 
Milton and Shakspeare, and Bacon, and Canticles, and the Apoca- 
lypse, and the Sermon on the Mount, and the eighth chapter of 
the Romans, are all inspired.” And this inspiration extends 
to the irrational as well as to the rational creation, to inani- 
mate as well as to animate things’ We have inspiration in 
“the instinct of the owl.” The “fattening of the cattle,” is 
the result of the same inspiration as that which moved holy men of 
old to speak with wisdom not theirown. “The rise of a fountain 
and the course of a stream” can be traced to the same inspiration that 
dictated the prophecies of Isaiah or the revelations of John. It is 
“one and the same divine inspiration,” which is seen in “the streams 
among the hills, in the grass, and in the herbs,” and that is manifested 
in the Apostle, when he speaks of the mysteries of the third heavens. 
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With Mr Macnaught nothing is common or unclean, and “the me- 
chanical tact and animal life” of man exhibit the same inspiration 
of God, as is seen in the Sermon on the Mount and the eighth chapter 
of the Romans. 

Now, in regard to this silly and melancholy exhibition, we have 
space to make only two remarks. In the first place, Mr Macnaught’s 
book would be of no importance at all, looking only to its own merits 
and its own ability for evil, were it not that it derives an adventi- 
tious importance from the position he occupies as a clergyman of the 
Church of England, and from the silent sufferance which its doctrines 
have experienced from tl.ose officially called ‘upon to deal with such 
cases. In this respect, it is certainly a significant and painful symp- 
tom of the state of matters in the English Church. But in the next 
place, we are not disposed to look upon the publication of such a 
work as an unmingled evil. It may hold up before the eyes of not a 
few, the legitimate and true result of certain principles as to the 
divine authority of Scripture, which have found too much counte- 
nance in recent times. Mr Macnaught’s theory of inspiration is not 
his own. It is laid down in the Theological Essays of Mr Maurice, 
although not with the same plainness of speech or explicitness of 
illustration as Mr Macnaught has bestowed upon it. It is substan- 
tially the same theory as is advocated in Coleridge’s Confessions of an 
Inquiring Spirit. And all these writers are but the disciples of 
Germany, and indebted to the German school for their theology of 
inspiration. We suspect that many have lent a willing ear to this 
modern doctrine of inspiration, without in the least being aware of 
the consequences to which it necessarily tends. And we believe that 
it may have the effect of opening the eyes of not a few to the errors 
involved in it, when in such a book as that of Mr Macnaught’s, they 
are enabled to see the fully developed results to which it conducts. 

We welcome Mr Lowe’s publication as a valuable and timely anti- 
dote to the errors of Mr Macnaught’s work. It bears somewhat the 
marks of the haste with which it has been composed. But it em- 
bodies much valuable and important truth, and is fitted to awaken 
attention to the mischievous tendency of Mr Macnaught’s theory. 





The Song of Songs shewn to be constructed on Architectural Principles. 
By Perer Macrnersox, A.M. Edinburgh: Shepherd & Elliot. 
1856. 


WE desire to draw attention to this little work designed to illus- 
trate the peculiar principles on which the Song of Solomon, and 
other poetical books of the Old Testament, may have been arranged. 
The theory embodied in it is extremely ingenious, and well deserving 
of the attention of biblical scholars who have given.their thoughts to 
the subject of the structure of Hebrew poetry. It is the first-fruits 
of the intelligent devotion of a young student to such inquiries ; 
and whatever may be thought of its success as an attempt to solve a 
somewhat difficult problem, it is in itself a contribution to biblical 
studies of an interesting kind. 
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Hours with the Mystics : A Contribution to the History of Religious 
Opinion. By Ropert ALFRED VauaHan, B.A. In Two Volumes. 
London : John W. Parker & Son. 1856. 


Tuis is, in several respects, a singular work. In the first place, the 
subject is a singular one. Who would expect in these enlightened 
days to be closeted some hours with the mystics? The history of 
mysticism has been but incidentally touched by English writers. 
Germany possesses monographs of unequal value on detached parts 
of the subject ; and the recent work of Dr Noack is said to give a 
complete account of Christian mysticism. In our language, how- 
ever, the ground traversed by the work before us lies almost wholly 
untrodden. In the next place, the style in which the work is exe- 
cuted is, in the historical line, a singularity also. It is delivered 
through the medium of fiction, dialogue, and occasional essay or epi- 
sode. Thus it commences :—“ It was on the eveuing of a November 
day that three friends sat about their after-dinner table, chatting 
over their wine and walnuts, while the fire with its huge log 
crackled and sparkled, and the wind without moaned about the 
corners of the house.” And between these three gentlemen, enli- 
vened by an occasional visit from the ladies of the household, the 
conversation is sustained and renewed at different interviews, which, 
put on record, without any attempt at a regular story, furnish so 
many Hours with the Mystics. This method of treatment is cer- 
tainly calculated to impart variety and relief to topics unlikely in 
themselves to attract general interest. But we must confess that, 
with all its attractions, it appears to us somewhat forced and unna- 
tural. Mysticism is the last of all subjects on which we can con- 
ceive three comfortable gentlemen “chatting over their wine and 
walnuts.” The consequence is, we are in danger of setting them down 
as three snobs, and of feeling ourselves cajoled by being introduced 
into their society to hear them learnedly descanting on such an 
abstruse theme of converse. At the same time, the author has con- 
trived to manage the conversation with great spirit. The first 
gentleman is Henry Atherton, a wealthy squire, a man of taste, 
genius, and classical accomplishment. : The second is Lionel Gower, 
an enthusiastic artist, full of poetic fire, and rich in imaginary lore. 
The third, Frank Willoughby, is a literary man, a confirmed bache- 
lor, an eccentric genius, brimful of eager philanthropy and plans of 
social reform. The author gives us to know that the massy-minded 
Atherton, the man of quiet power who holds the balance between 
the fancifulness of Gower and the freakishness of Willoughby, may 
be understood as setting forth what he deems the truth of the matter. 

After some general remarks on mysticism in general, and a classi- 
fication of the mystics into the theopathic, theosophic, and theurgic,— 
the theopathic resigning himself to a supposed divine manifestation, 
the theosophic giving you a theory of God and man springing from 
some internal inspiration, and the thewrgic, who claims supernatural 
powers—we are transported in Book the Second into the wide field 
of early Oriental mysticism. Here we meet with Philo and the 
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Therapeute and Ascetism, Plotinus, Platonism and Neo-Platonism, 
Porphyry and Iamblicus. Leaving these forms of human thought, 
and passing the mysticism of the Greek Church, we come to the 
shape it assumed in the Latin Church in the person of Bernard. 
And here, had our space permitted, we might have inserted the in- 
teresting account of that father, and the religious position which he 
occupied. The estimate pronounced by the author is moderate, im- 
partial, and sensible. 

On approaching the German mysticism of the fourteenth century, 
Atherton produces a manuscript, purporting to be his translation 
of a narrative discovered among the Strasburg archives, written by 
one Adolf Arnstein. The extracts from this document throw an 
interesting light on the dreamy transcendentalism of Eckhart and 
others of his school. But as we cannot pretend to follow the author 
over this thorny ground, we must refer our readers to the work it- 
self, of which, indeed, no extracts we could give would afford any 
just idea. 

The second volume introduces us to “ Theosophy in the age of the 
Reformation.” At this stage, the Anabaptists of Germany pass 
before us in all their hideous proportions ; and we have some inter- 
esting revelations about Luther and the mystics. Anecdotes of 
Jacob Behmen and the Rosicrucians complete this the most inter- 
esting book in the whole history. But the author does not stop 
here. Describing the entire circle of mysticism, he introduces us to 
French Quietism and Madame Guion, English Quakerism and George 
Fox, Spanish Suspensionism and St Theresa, and German Sweden- 
borgianism. This may give our readers some notion of the vast 
extent of ground covered by these Hours with the Mystics. The 
work concludes with a very just and valuable estimate of the mys- 
tical tendencies of our own time. 

Upon the whole, the author displays throughout an intimate and 
profound acquaintance with mysticism in all its past and present 
developments, great power of discrimination, and, what is better than 
all, a sound and healthy spirit of discernment. Looking to the only 
true and eternal standard, he “tries the spirits whether they be of 
God.” We do not say that he has wholly escaped the infection of 
transcendentalism, which few who have lived so long in the atmos- 
phere of mystical theology fail to catch ; but, possessing a good spi- 
ritual constitution, and inhaling the fresh air of Heaven through the 
life and light-giving pages of Revelation, he has been preserved 
from the extravagance of the school, and enabled to supply a cor- 
rective to the religious vagaries, whims, and conceits which mysti- 
cism has sought to substitute for religious truth. 
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The Primitive Puritanism of England: Viewed in its Origin, tts tive 
Development, and its Present Position. An Inaugural Address, 
delivered in Exeter Hall, November 4, 1856. By the Rev. 
Tuomas MCnriz, D.D.,LL.D., Professor of Systematic Theology 
and Church History in the College of the Presbyterian Church in 
England. 


Ir was at once a wise and a happy thought that led Dr M‘Crie to 
give to his inaugural address an aspect so true, so comprehensive, 
and so frank and manly ; and we cherish the hope that the generous 
heart of England perceived and appreciated the position assumed by 
the honoured stranger who had come to make his home in their 
great metropolis. Long has England allowed itself to remain com- 
paratively ignorant of the true character and principles of a class of 
its noblest and best men, and of the true character of one of its 
noblest and best principles. This ignorance, of course, has allowed 
some very great errors and misrepresentations to exist, and become 
inveterate in the English mind, both with regard to some of the 
truest and best of Englishmen, and with regard to the prejudices 
formed and entertained of Scotland and Presbyterianism. The writ- 
ings of a Scotchman, Thomas Carlyle, have already restored Crom- 
well to the position he deserved to occupy as one of England’s 
greatest men. But the Primitive Puritanism of England is not yet 
adequately understood by Englishmen, although some recent works 
give reason to hope that they are beginning to study and understand 
it. Dr M‘Crie’s admirable lecture cannot fail to contribute greatly 
in aid of the only thing which the investigation needs—a true prin- 
ciple from which to begin, and by which to conduct a full and un- 
prejudiced inquiry. 

No man understands the principles of the Presbyterian Church, 
better than Dr M‘Crie does; and there is not a less bigoted man 
to be found in all the kingdom. Like the Scottish Commissioners 
to the Westminster Assembly, with a graphic sketch of whom the 
lecture begins, he goes to England, not with the vain wish to at- 
tempt to force the Presbyterian system upon that free country ; but 
with the fair, reasonable, and openly avowed design of holding a 
frank consultation with earnest and candid Englishmen, respecting 
their own ancestral beliefs, their own primitive Puritanism, and of 
inquiring whether there may not haply be so much of common prin- 
ciple, common truth, common faith, and common love as may enable 
them and Scotchmen resident in England to unite in one commu- 
nity, which may blend the best elements of the Puritan and the 
Presbyterian systems into one comprehensive and truly scriptural 
Church. Such a result would be the greatest blessing that has ever 
yet been enjoyed by Britain, and would secure not only a more per- 
fect union of the nations composing the United Kingdom than is 
otherwise possible ; but also an amount of happy, peaceful, and hal- 
lowed prosperity hitherto unknown by any country in the world. 


’ To aid in promoting a consummation so devoutly to be wished, is 


evidently the very point on which Dr M‘Crie has bent his heart 
and mind ; and if he shall be enabled in any considerable degree to 
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realise this noble, patriotic, and Christian enterprise, England may 
clasp him to her generous bosom, and Scotland will cease to deplore 
his removal from her embrace. The inaugural lecture in which Dr 
M‘Crie states his views, is an admirable summary and outline 
of the Primitive Puritanism of England, not only well calculated to 
conciliate the favourable regard of Englishmen, but fitted also to 
enlarge and liberalise the views of many Scottish Presbyterians ; 
while the ability, fulness of acquaintance with the whole history of 
the subject, and manly independence blended with Christian can- 
dour, which it displays, will secure authority and value to all its 
statements, and respect and love to the author himself. We hope it 
may be as widely circulated, and as thoughtfully perused, as its merit 
and importance demand ; and more than this we could not wish it 
to obtain, for this would amount to universality of circulation, and 
profound and prayerful study. 





David, King of Israel, the Divine Plan and Lessons of his Life. By 
the Rev. Witttam Garpen Buarktz, A.M. Edinburgh : Con- 
stable & Co. 1856. 


TuE history of David is interesting in many respects. As the 
hero of a wondrous story—the youthful subduer of the lion and the 
bear—the champion of Israel in single combat with the gigantic 
Philistine—the fugitive leader of an outlawed band—and finally the 
monarch of a troubled kingdom—his life has a romantic charm. In 
a different aspect, as the servant of God full of faith, of holy joy, 
and active obedience—yet stained deeply with sin—humbled, chas- 
tised, and penitent, his recorded experience has animated the devo- 
tion, and soothed the despondency, of believers in every age. Again, 
regarding him as an emblem prefiguring the Messiah, pious and 
learned men have traced in his history the import of prophecies 
which through his name evidently refer to his greater Son and Lord. 
It is not wonderful therefore that his exploits should have tempted 
the unequal muse of Cowley—that his inconsistencies as a believer 
should have excited the sarcasms of the sceptic Bayle, and produced 
the apologies of Delaney and Chandler, or that, with regard to his 
typical character, his time should be mentioned by the theologian 
as “one of the most distinguished periods of the prophetic revela- 
tion.”* The character of David in all these aspects is discussed by 
Mr Blaikie in this volume in a remarkably useful and interesting 
way. He is evidently well acquainted with what has been written 
on the subject by the older authors and commentators. But there is 


- great freshness in his treatment of it derived from his familiarity with 


modern literature and the researches of recent travellers. His illus- 
trations of the seenes of David's history are drawn from such duthors 
as Lord Lindsay, Robinson, and Stanley, and his parallels or contrasts 
of character from a range of history extending from the classic writers 
of Greece and Rome to the last volume of Macaulay or of Wash- 
ington Irving. He states his views in simple and appropriate lan- 
guage. But the great value of the work lies in the sound judgment 


* Davidson on Prophecy, p. 209. 
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and Christian feeling with which the acts of the patriarch’s history 
are viewed and applied to the purposes of practical religion,—in the 
instructions, the warnings, and the consolations which are deduced 
from it for the guidance of the Christian in his own warfare. The 
work may be safely and strongly recommended as highly valuable 
and interesting in its information, thoroughly sound and judicious 
in its expositions and arguments, and very edifying in its tendency. 

There are some of the portions of David's history, the exposition and 
application of which are attended with difficulties, and which are not 
always handled by preachers and commentators in a judicious, edify- 
ing, and becoming way. Mr Blaikie, by a combination of superior abi- 
lity, sound judgment, and good taste, has been eminently successful 
in overcoming these difficulties. Perhaps the ablest and most ori- 
ginal department of the work is the introductory portion, in Part L, 
which presents a striking and comprehensive view of David’s place 
in history ; of the three leading aspects in which he ought to be con- 
templated, as 1. The ruler of God’s people ; 2. The psalmist ; and 
3. The type of Christ and his Church ; and of the bearing of his earlier 
history upon his more fully developed character in all these different 
views of it. There is thus, a more complete and satisfactory presen- 
tation of David's history and character as a whole, than we remem- 
ber to have met with elsewhere ; and in the filling up of this out- 
line, there is a good deal of fresh and interesting matter brought out, 
as there is, indeed, in many other portions of the volume. 

There is a great deal to commend in Mr Blaikie’s work, and very 
little to censure. Perhaps he is somewhat too careful to make a prac- 
tical improvement of every incident recorded. He has too much good 
sense and good taste, indeed, to give us anything forced, or far-fetched, 
or useless. But we did occasionally feel, in perusing the volume, as if 
the flow of the narrative and the exposition were somewhat broken 
by a superabundance of practical exhortation. 

But we can, at the same time, assure our readers that they will 
find in this work a much larger amount of fresh, vigorous, and in- 
teresting matter in the way of narration and discussion than is usu- 
ally found in books of a similar kind. We cordially commend it 
as the production of an eminently judicious, well-balanced, and ac- 
complished mind, of a man, in all respects, well qualified for making 
both useful and pleasing the exposition and the application of a very 
important section of the inspired word of God. 





Parting Counsels, an Exposition of the First Chapter of the Second 
Epistle of the Apostle Peter, with Four Additional Discourses. By 
Joun Brown, D.D., Senior Minister of the United Presbyterian 
Congregation, Broughton Place, and Professor of Exegetical 
Theology to the United Presbyterian Church. Edinburgh: W. 
Oliphant & Sons. 1856. 


Tue title of this work will remind many readers of the first of that 
remarkable series of most valuable works with which Dr Brown has 
favoured the Church of Christ in the course of the last few years, 
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“ Expository Discourses on the First Epistle of the Apostle Peter.” 
The publication of that important work formed a marked era in 
the history of scriptural interpretation in this country. It is an 
admirable specimen at once of the critical exposition and the prac- 
tical application of an important portion of the inspired word of 
God. We had previously in our theological literature few, if any, 
works of this description, that could be regarded as possessing much 
value. And yet works of this kind are, if well executed, of more 
value and importance than any other class of productions. If God 
has given to men a written revelation of his will, their first duty is 
to ascertain correctly and thoroughly its meaning and import, and 
thereafter to apply it to the formation of their opinions and the 
regulation of their conduct. The most important and imperative 
work of those who occupy the position of the religious instructors 
of their fellow-men, is to open up the mind of the Spirit in the word, 
by expounding and applying the Sacred Scriptures as they stand, as 
he has given them to us. But too many of those who hold the office 
of ministers of the word, attempt something in the way of applying 
the Scriptures, without being well qualified to ascertain and to esta- 
blish their true and correct meaning, and without labouring to found 
the application upon its only sufficient basis, viz. a careful and 
accurate exposition of their actual import. The most distinguishing 
feature and the highest excellence of the series of Dr Brown’s 
works, commencing with the Expository Discourses on First Peter, 
is that they consist principally and primarily of a careful and 
elaborate exposition of the true and real meaning of the portion of 
Scripture examined, an exposition conducted with all the talent and 
learning, the practised skill, and the loving patience, necessary for 
the successful prosecution of this difficult work, and that on the 
ground of an exposition so conducted the whole practical application 
is based. This is the right and the only right mode of employing 
the Sacred Scriptures, and it is because we get so little of this either 
from the pulpit or the press, that we attach the highest value to 
Dr Brown’s expository works, extending now over a considerable 
portion of the Bible, and regard their publication as forming an 
auspicious era in the history of biblical interpretation. 

The volume before us, consisting chiefly of an exposition of the 
First Chapter of the Second Epistle of Peter, could scarcely be ex- 
pected to add much to the reputation already acquired by more com- 
plete and comprehensive works. But it certainly sustains the well- 
earned reputation of its author as a theologian, a biblical critic, and 
a preacher of righteousness, while some of the additional discourses, 
having special reference to some important eras in an honoured minis- 
try, now extending over more than half a century, are invested with 
a peculiar personal interest to the friends of the venerable author. 

We rejoice to observe, that Dr Brown is about to publish what 
we trust will prove the crown and copestone of his labours, as an ex- 
positor of God’s word, viz. An Analytical Exposition of the Epistle 
of Paul to the Romans. 
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The Desert of Sinai : Notes of a Spring Journey from Cairo to Beer- 
sheba. By Horatius Bonar, D.D., Kelso. London: James 
Nisbet & Co. 1857. 


We have read through the whole of Dr Bonar's Notes of his Journey 
in the Desert with deep and unflagging interest. He certainly hasa 
very unusual combination of the qualifications necessary for making 
such a work both agreeable and useful. The work, though consisting 
almost wholly of notes made at the time during the journey, fur- 
nishes unequivocal indications of the best qualities of the Christian 
and the man of taste, the theologian and the scholar ; and this com- 
bination invests the book with a peculiar charm. Dr Bonar seems 
to excel equally in accuracy of observation, and in cordial ap- 
preciation and felicitous description of what is grand or beautiful, 
while the more important questions occasionally started of a theolo- 
gical or critical kind, are touched upon, though in an unpretending 
and off-hand way, with very superior ability and erudition. It is 
searcely necessary to say, that he keeps constantly in view, the illus- 
tration of the statements of God’s word, and has thrown some light 


upon not a few of them. 


The leading peculiarities of the book, besides the combination of 
qualities above adverted to, are the exposures of the rationalistic at- 
tempts of some modern travellers, including Dr Robinson and Mr 
Stanley, to exclude, or, what is in some respects more absurd, to 
diminish, the miraculous element in some of the Lord’s wondrous 
dealings with his chosen people, the full accounts of the inscriptions 
on the rocks in the Written Valley, and the very pleasing descriptions 
of a district not often visited by travellers, the principal scene of 
the sojournings of the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, a 
country which Dr Bonar had an opportunity of seeing in conse- 
quence of his journeying straight north from the wilderness of Sinai, 
instead of turning north-east as travellers usually do, and his thus 
entering Palestine at the south-west instead of the south-east. In 
consequence of this peculiarity in his route, he conducts us to Beer- 
sheba ; and there he leaves us. But we trust that erelong he will 
be enabled to prepare the remainder of his Notes for publication, and, 
if we are spared to see this, we will not fail to accompany him in his 
tour through the Holy Land. 





Streams from Lebanon. By the Rev. Witu1am Rep, M.A., Editor 
of the British Messenger. 


Tuis is a work of very peculiar value and utility. It brings before 
the mind a very large amount of matter, adapted in no ordinary degree 
to furnish both impression and instruction upon the most important of 
all subjects. It contains considerably more than one huudred — 
varying in length from one or two to ten or twelve pages,—ex 

tions, exhortations, letters, narratives, &c., characterised by clear poe 
sound views of divine truth, and bya simple but most effective manner 
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of enforcing and applying it. We have not for a long period read 
any work that seemed to us better fitted to rouse careless sinners 
into earnestness about their salvation, to guide anxious inquirers in 
the right path, and to direct and encourage those who have entered 
upon the way to Zion. Its peculiar fitness for effecting, instru- 
mentally, these objects is to be found not only in its clear and accu- 
rate views of scriptural doctrine, but specially in the combination of 
great unction and earnestness, with a thoroughly practical and busi- 
ness-like way of going about the work of seeking to convert sinners and 
to edify God’s people. Mr Reid is certainly very successful in putting 
things in such a form and shape as are fitted to impress men with a 
strong sense of the reality and the importance of the subjects of which 
he treats, to arrest and fix their attention on the concerns of their 
souls, on things eternal and unseen. He exhibits in no ordinary de- 
gree the plainness and directness, the effectiveness and impressive- 
ness, which characterise the best class of American writers upon prac- 
tical religion, as they have become known in this country of late 
through that inestimable work, the Christian Treasury, and other pub- 
lications of a similar kind ; and, on this ground, we reckon it peculi- 
arly adapted for being extensively useful, through the divine blessing, 
in promoting vital godliness. 

The concluding section of this work, which is entitled “The Lord 
our Righteousness,” and which consists of an exposition and applica- 
tion of Rom. v. 12-19, is of a higher order in point of mere ability 
than the generality of the volume, and is really a very superior and 
creditable specimen of scriptural in i 

We cordially commend the volume as eminently fitted to be useful 
in the highest of all departments of work, the direct advancement of 
men’s spiritual welfare. 





The Sabbath, Sabbath Walks, and other Poems. By James GRAHAME. 
Illustrated by Birger Foster. London. 1857. 


The Book of Job, illustrated with fifty engravings from drawings, by 
Joun GiBert, with Explanatory Notes and Poetical Parallels. 
London. 1857. 


THESE are most beautiful books, marvellously fine specimens of 
paper, printing, engraving, and binding. Grahame’s poems, with 
Foster’s illustrations, have, we observe, been republished at New 
York, and the work seems to be, as it deserves, very popular there. 
The Book of Job is not merely a magnificent reprint of the authorised 
version, illustrated by fifty very beautiful and, in many cases, very 
striking, engravings, but it is, moreover, so arranged and divided as 
to throw much light -upon the general structure and connection of 
the production as a whole, while it is also preceded by an interest- 
ing and well-written introduction, entitled, “the Patriarch and the 
Poem,” and accompanied by some very pleasing and scholarlike 
notes. 
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The Protestant Theological and Ecclesiastical Encyclopedia, being a 
condensed translation of Herzog’s Real Encyclopedia, with additions 
JSrom other sources. By the Rev. J. H. Bompercrr, D.D., assisted 
by distinguished Theologians of various Denominations. Parts I., 
II., and IIT. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 


Henzoc’s Real Encyclopedia has established for itself a very high 
character, as the result of a combination of the talent and learning of 
almost all the most eminent German theologians of the present day, 
in providing a view of what is most interesting and important upon 
theological and ecclesiastical subjects. It was an excellent sug- 
gestion to make the substance of Herzog’s Encyclopedia accessi- 
ble in the English language, with such omissions and additions as 
might adapt it most fully to the necessities and the tastes of the 
Anglo-Saxon mind. This idea has been taken up,and is now being exe- 
cuted, in the United States under the superintendence of Dr Bom- 
berger, with what seems to be an adequate and well-qualified staff of 
assistants, while the work is also published cotemporaneously in this 
country. We have examined the first three parts of it, all that have 
yet been published amongst us, and from this specimen we have no 
doubt that it will prove by far the most complete and valuable work 
of the kind accessible to English readers. We do not of course look 
to works of this sort for consistent and accurate views upon all the 
controverted doctrines of theology. But this work, we have no doubt, 
will prove a valuable storehouse of authentic and interesting infor- 
mation, upon a great variety of the most important theological and 
ecclesiastical topics. 





Man and his Money, its Use and Abuse. By the Rev. W. K. 
Tweepiz, D.D. London: Nisbet & Co. Second Thousand. 


A coop deal has been done of late in the way of expounding, and en- 
forcing upon God’s people, the great duty of giving, of honoring God 
of their substance, of contributing of their worldly means, accordi 

as God has prospered them, to the advancement of Christ’s cause, 
and the welfare of their fellow-men. Several very impressive works 
upon the subject have recently been published in the United States. 
The Ulster Prize Essays, published three or four years ago, under 
the title of “Gold and the Gospel,” contained a large treasure of 
valuable matter upon this subject. But we have not met with any- 
thing which we regard as upon the whole better fitted to be useful 
than this work of Dr Tweedie, All the leading topics connected 
with the spending of money, with the discharge of the great duty of 
giving, are here handled with so much clearness and plainness, with so 
much good sense and sound judgment, with so lucid and impressive 
an exhibition of the scriptural truths that bear upon it, and with 
so much of interesting illustration derived from a wide range of 
reading, general as well as theological, that the result is a work 
singularly well adapted to convince and to persuade, to humble and 
to stimulate, to produce a much higher standard of giving than 
usually obtains among Christians, and thus to contribute greatly, 
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through the divine blessing, to the extension of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom. Dr Tweedie has done excellent service to his Master's 
cause, through the press as well as in many other ways, and we 
reckon the publication of this important work, as one of the most 
valuable of his many useful labours. 





St Pauls Epistle to the Galatians. The Text revised and illustrated by 
a Commentary, intended principally for the Use of Ministers and 
Students in Theology. By Henry T. J. Bacar, B.A. 


How pleasant it is, even though there were nothing more con- 
veyed by the fact of its publication than a fresh manly contrast of 
opinion to the weak expedients sometimes proposed for superseding 
a scholarly initiation into the original Scriptures, to meet with a 
work like this of Mr Bagge’s! We are unfeignedly glad, however, 
viewing it according to its own intrinsic merits, to record a still 
more emphatic testimony to its value, 

Ina remarkably interesting preface, the author explainsthe method 
pursued by him in his structure of a Text, and shews, that while 
frankly acknowledging both the historical merits of Lachmann, and 
the critical skill of Tischendorf, in their respective revisions, he has, 
with equal modesty and firmness, exercised an independent judgment, 
sometimes agreeing with the one, and sometimes with the other, of 
these high authorities, while occasionally he differs from both. 

Exegetically, his Commentary is marked by the same independent 
and erect bearing. Strongly imbued by the reverence for the Word 
of God, which cannot fail to accompany an earnest faith in its verbal 
inspiration, he has, at the same time, in the genuine freedom of the 
most scientific grammatical method, anxiously explored the mean- 
ing of the Apostle. Did our limits allow us, we would make good 
our favourable opinion of him as an expositor by one or two ex- 
tracts. We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of citing the follow- 
ing words, not more solemnising than seasonable, from his Preface :— 
“JT will add, farther, that I felt, and still feel, that if we would be 
conscientious ministers of the everlasting gospel, acting up to the 
conviction which we profess to entertain, that Scripture is indeed 
inspired by God—if we would make our people think that it is in- 
deed a fountain ever throwing forth fresh and living waters—if, above 
all, we would combat successfully the dangers which now, in the 
latter days of this evil age, are assailing the church of the living 
God: we must give over, once for all and for ever, that miserable 
intellectual Antinomianism which sinks lazily down, and expects the 
Spirit of wisdom and might to enlighten those who will not endeavour 
to enlighten themselves ; we must throw to the winds that wretched 
superficial exegesis which is pouring in upon us like a flood ; which, 
neglecting nothing so much as the actual language which embodies 
God’s glorious thoughts, gives us what is human to solace us for the 
loss of what is divine.” 
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Life in its Lower, Intermediate, and Higher Forms ; or, Manifesta- 
tions of the Divine Wisdom in the Natural History of Animals. By 
Putte Henry Gosse, F.R.S. Pp. 370. 


In “ Excelsior,’ a hopeful forerunner of, as we are prone to pre- 
dict, numerous seasonable combinations of the truein Natural Science 
with the trustworthy in scriptural interpretation, “the greatest 
part” of Mr Gosse’s present volume “ was originally published in the 
form of successive papers.” 

It highly deserves its independent form. Sanctioned by the 
prestige of Mr Gosse’s well-won reputation as an original observer, 
especially in the peculiarly rich province of British Marine Zoology, 
it is, like all his previous works, admirably adapted to render the 
study of “ Life” popular, without making it vague or indefinite. 





The Exegetical Study of the Original Scriptures, considered in con- 
nection with the Training of Theological Students. By ALEXANDER 
Brack, D.D. Edinburgh : Shepherd & Elliot. 


We regard Dr Black’s Letter as of uncommon value. Though 
limited in compass as compared with the intrinsic importance of its 
subject, it is, nevertheless, throughout clearly indicative of that fa- 
miliar knowledge of the abundant treasures of linguistic science, which 
leaves its venerable author perhaps without a rival among modern 
British scholars. Nor can we desire any nobler discipline or richer 
culture for British preachers, than will be attained by a faithful ac- 
ceptance of the fatherly counsels of one so eminent, not more by his 
exact philology, vast, varied, and profound erudition, and ready 
use of his resources, than by his sweet and serene spirit of attach- 
ment to his heavenly Master. We recommend this precious letter 
to the earnest regards of our readers. 





Essai Tune Nouvelle Théorie sur les Idées Fondamentales, ou les Prin- 
cipes de 1 Entendement Humain. Par F. Perron, Professeur de 
Philosophie & la Faculté des Lettres, Secretaire perpetuel de I’ 
Academie de Besangon. Paris: Ladrange. 1843. 


Tue work of Professor Perron seems to have attracted less notice 
in this country than its merits deserve. It is a vigorous protest 
against the prevailing system of philosophy in France, and in the 
present state of European speculation, it may serve, we think, to 
counteract some of its extravagances, and to bring it into nearer 
accordance with the more sober and healthy psychology of our own 
country. Under this impression, but without committing ourselves 
to an unqualified approval of his theory in all its details, we have 
much pleasure in introducing it to the notice of our readers, 

M. Perron is a professor of philosophy, and holds the honourable 
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office of Perpetual Secretary to the Academy of Besangon. He 
speaks of himself, incidentally and with great modesty, as having 
been an attached pupil and fervent admirer of JourrRroy, to whose 
memory this work is inscribed ; but every page of his treatise shews 
that, while he does due homage to the talents and genius of the 
founders of the Eclectic School, and is fully alive to the claims of 
Laromiguiere, Royer Collard, Cousin, and Jouffroy, to the admiration 
of his countrymen, he is not blind to the defects of their system, or to 
the errors which have been associated with it ; and that, as a sen- 
sible, independent, and correct thinker, he is resolved to abjure the 
authority of even the greatest names, when that authority is adverse 
to the cause of philosophical truth. 

He offers the present treatise as a preliminary to a larger work on 
logic, which is in course of preparation ; and he characterises it as 
an attempt “to reform the foundations of science,” by displacing the 
prevailing theory in regard to the nature and origin of our funda- 
mental ideas, and substituting a new and sounder theory in its 
room. The theory which he repudiates under the name of “the 
modern theory of fundamental ideas,” is that of Cousin ; and it will 
be necessary, therefore, to advert briefly to its import and character, 
as an exposition of the laws of human thought. 

According to Cousin, the reason of man, in whatever way it is 
developed, or to whatever object it is directed, is supposed to con- 
ceive of everything—sous la raison de deux idées ; every fundamental 
idea having two distinct terms which have a necessary relation to 
each other. Of the two terms which thus enter into each of our 
fundamental ideas, the one is necessary, absolute, perfect, infinite ; 
the other, finite, imperfect, phenomenal, relative ; and when all the 
terms of the former class are reduced to one category, and all the 
terms of the latter to another, we have three fundamental elements 
of reason,—often described as a sort of rational Trinity—the finite, 
the infinite, and the relation subsisting between the two. 

Cousin holds that there is between these two sets of ideas, or 
rather between these two terms of the same fundamental ideas, a 
relation of necessary reciprocity, and that the two terms are so 
strictly connected, that it is impossible the one can be present to 
the mind without the other. They must, therefore, be held to be 
simultancous. The first term cannot be conceived without the second, 
nor the second without the first. In opposition, then, to each of 
the rival schools, who maintain—the one, that the human mind be- 
gins with the infinite or absolute, and descends to the finite or 
contingent,—the other, that it begins with the finite or contin- 
gent, and ascends to the infinite or absolute, Cousin contends that 
the two terms of each fundamental idea are contemporaneous, and 
that the one necessarily supposes the other in the acquisition of 
knowledge. He draws a distinction, however, between the logical 
and chronological order of its acquisition, and holds that, while the 
ideas belonging to the first term are logically anterior to those be- 
longing to the second, yet the latter are chronologically anterior to 
the former ; in other words, that, although all the elementary ideas 
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of reason are acquired at one and the same time, the absolute is the 
logical condition of the relative element ; while the’ relative is the 
chronological condition of the absolute. Such being the relation 
which is supposed to subsist between the correlative terms of each 
of our fundamental ideas, Cousin proceeds to explain their character- 
istic properties, and to offer a theory of their origin. He represents 
these fundamental ideas as derived from a reason, not belonging to 
us individually, but impersonal, absolute, and infullible, and pro- 
pounds a theory which, if it can be said to have any intelligible 
meaning at all, amounts to a virtual deification of reason, and 
ascribes to it such attributes as belong only to God. 

In attempting to displace Cousin’s theory of fundamental ideas, 
and to substitute for it a new and sounder theory of his own, M. 
Perron treats the distinguished head of the Eclectic school with the 
utmost respect, and puts the most candid and favourable construc- 
tion on every explanation which he has offered of his peculiar views. 
He admits that, in the reflective consciousness of a philosopher there 
may come to be established such a connection between the ideas 
which belong respectively to the correlative terms of Cousin’s theory, 
as may make it easy and natural for him to pass from the one to the 
other ; but affirms that, in the spontaneous and ordinary processes of 
human thought, and especially in the initial stages of it in infancy and 
childhood, the idea of the finite is not always associated with that of 
the infinite, and that there is no such necessary relation between the 
ideas belonging to the two terms, as that it is impossible for us to 
think of the one without also, at the same time, thinking of the 
other. He regards our fundamental ideas simply as the most gene- 
ral ideas which we can form. Consequeritly, instead of being the 
foundation of all our knowledge, they are its product ; instead of 
producing our other ideas, they result from them ; and they are, in 
relation to our knowledge, simply what genera are in relation to 
natural history. And as to their origin, M. Perron contends, that 
we may satisfactorily account for the production of all our ideas on the 
ordinary and generally admitted principles of psychology, without 
having recourse to any superhuman faculty of impersonal or infal- 
lible reason. He assumes that, in the first instance, our ideas aré 
concrete, not abstract ; particular, not general: that they relate to 
objects that are perceived as real, determinate, special ; and that 
whatever be the object which first presents itself to our thoughts, 
we seize it in mass—we grasp it asa whole ; and it is only after- 
wards that we distinguish its elements, and abstract its properties 
and modes, But he shews that the objects of knowledge have vari- 
ous properties and relations, and that the mind is capable of dis- 
cerning these, of considering them each by itself, and so of forming 
abstract ideas, more or less general, until it reaches those which are 
the most general of all, and constitute the swmmum yenus, the class 
of fundamental ideas, the categories of human knowledge; and this 
by the ordinary processes of abstraction and generalization, without 
the aid of anything so transcendental as an impersonal, generic, or 
infallible reason. 
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But if our fundamental ideas be the results of inward mental pro- 
cesses, the fruits of mere abstraction and generalization, the question 
may be raised, What is their validity or worth? Have they any 
objective reality,—anything that corresponds to them in nature and 
reality? Many superficial thinkers seem to imagine that it is suffi- 
cient to discredit any set of ideas, if they characterize them as 
“ mere abstractions,” as if abstraction were not as natural and as un- 
avoidable as any other function which belongs to the human mind, 
whether it be sensation, or memory, or reason, or even consciousness 
itself. It is vain to talk of “ abstractions,” as if they were arbitrary 
creations or capricious imaginings,” of the human mind. They con- 
stitute the largest portion of our highest and most assured knowledge. 
The idea of number is an abstraction ; but is arithmetic, therefore, 
unreal, or inapplicable to the practical affairs of life? The idea of 
magnitude is an abstraction; but is the science of mathematics, 
therefore, unreal or groundless ? 

We shall not enter on the enumeration of our fundamental ideas, 
or compare the list offered by M. Perron, with the categories of 
Aristotle and Kant. We advert to the work chiefly on account of 
its theological bearings. We are aware that a general impression 
exists, even among men of cultivated minds, that inquiries of this 
kind are purely speculative, and have little practical importance, or 
no connection with the business and duties of common life. But all 
experience testifies that a philosophical theory has many wide-spread 
ramifications, and that the opinions to which it gives credit and cur- 
rency, although confined, in the first instance, to the few, may be 
rapidly diffused among the many, and that, when they become pre- 
valent, they exercise a powerful influence on the religion, the morals, 
and the policy of the world. Every system of metaphysics will be 
found, sooner or later, to bring forth fruit after its kind, in whatever 
soil it may have taken root. It is chiefly on account of the indis- 
soluble connection which we believe to subsist between the philoso- 
phical and the practical, that we hold it to be the duty of those who 
care for the highest interests of mankind, to keep a wakeful eye on 
the progress of speculative inquiry, to mark the first incipient ten- 
dency to aberration at those critical turning-points which may give a 
new direction to the whole current of human thought, and to sub- 
ject every new theory to the most rigid scrutiny, with a view to 
ascertain its real value, as well as its relative bearings on the mo- 
mentous interests of truth, religion, and morals. And one of the 
principal reasons which have induced us to notice the work before 
us, is, that it serves to illustrate the relations subsisting between the 
highest questions of metaphysics and the doctrines of our common 
faith, and places, in a clear and striking light, some of the points of 
contact, and even of collision, between the modern theories of philo- 
sophy and the ancient truths of theology, natural and revealed. 
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Memories of Bethany. By the Author of The Faithful Promiser, 
&c. London: Nisbet & Co., 1857. 


Ir is not always for the sake of obtaining information. or for the 
purpose of engaging in profound thought, that mankind peruse books 
on religious subjects. We require devotional reading ; we require 
therefore books the perusal of which is fitted to touch the heart and 
call forth devotional feelings. And as such books are needed in their 
turn, so there are always men whose mental characteristics impel 
them to write such books. The writers of devotional works seldom 
increase the permanent literature of any nation ; but when their 
writings are evangelically true, abounding with gentle thoughts and 
holy feelings, and expressed in refined and pious language, they de- 
serve to be regarded as a blessing to religious society. Many will 
read such books and profit by them, who would not obtain any advan- 
tage from more elaborate works, even if they could be induced to 
undertake their perusal. It is well, then, that every class of readers 
should have a corresponding class of authors, the wants of the one 
met by the productions of the other. 

Every earnest and pious reader has lingered with loving delight 
on the gospel narratives, that place so tenderly before us the pathetic 
home scenes of Bethany, where the loving Saviour enjoyed briefly a 
genial home in the bosom of one humble and affectionate human 
family. Several Christian authors have made that narrative the 
subject of devotional productions. The volume before us is one 
of these,—and we very willingly add, one of the best of them. Its 
author has divided the subject into a series of chapters, each con- 
taining a scene or incident of the beautiful and touching story, and 
all combining to carry it forward to its conclusion, in a very attrac- 
tive and interesting manner. He is evidently a man of a pious, re- 
fined, and gentle nature, with somewhat of a poetic fancy, by the use 
of which he gives a measure of elegance and ornament to his little 
book. We rather regret to say, what nevertheless our love of truth 
and honest sincerity in criticism demand, that his love of poetic 
diction leads him sometimes into the error of employing language 
not at all in harmony with the grave, simple, and sublime beauty 
and greatness of the gospel narrative. Anything like sentimen- 
talism and mere prettiness of expression, is ill suited to the subject ; 
and when this author ventures to dilute and adorn the language 
of the Apostle John, we feel inclined to doubt whether he can ade- 
quately feel and apprehend the unfathomable tenderness and solemn 
grandeur of the inspired record. The glassy glitter of semi-poetic 
phraseology will, no doubt, please some readers—this is a matter of 
taste ; but, in our opinion, it is the blemish of a little book, which, 
in all other respects, we would cordially approve, as a very interest- 
ing and useful production. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN EVANGELICAL REVIEW.* 


To the Editor of the Scottish Guardian. 


Dear Srr,—I beg to be allowed to call your attention, and that 
of your readers, to the erroneous and dangerous character of an 
article which, I am sorry to say, has found its way into the last pub- 
lished number of the British and Foreign Evangelical Review, a 
periodical in which I have been accustomed to find only articles cal- 
culated to promote the cause of Christian truth. It is an article 
copied from the Mercersburg Review, and has for its subject Arch- 
bishop Whately’s View of the Scriptural Revelutions concerning a 
Future State. Not far from the commencement of this article its 
author announces his opinion that ‘there is surely some truth in 
the idea, which, in one form or another, has haunted at least some 
corner of the Church in all ages,—the idea of an approaching new 
dispensation, which should be distinctively the dispensation of the 
Holy Ghost.” On this, however, he no further insists,—only per- 
haps reverting to it in language somewhat singular for a Protestant 
theologian, when in his last paragraph but one he says that the 
future state “even to this day lies in the mind of the Church as 
pretty much an undeveloped matter of faith ;” and I shall without 
further remark pass from it to those topics on which he chiefly en- 
larges. Prominent amongst these is his opinion that the Jews, even 
the truly pious, were ignorant of the doctrine of a future state—if, 
indeed, his views would permit the continued use of that expression 
to describe the faith of Christians. It is admitted that the Jews 
had a notion of an unseen world peopled by those who had departed 
from this—a “ Hell,” or Sheol; but the “ Old Testament signification 
of the term ‘ Hell,’ and the whole Hebrew doctrine of Sheol” were, 
says this author, “quite parallel with the Greek conception of 
Hades.” And he speaks of this Jewish idea of a future state as 
springing from the soul’s instinct of immortality without direct reve- 
lation, and asserts that “only death had been revealed” before Christ, 
and even this “more probably the outward.” “ Before Christ,” he 
says, “ God gave men ‘the rudiments of this world.” He left them, 
so far as direct revelation was concerned, without knowledge of that 
immortal, spiritual essence, which lies behind everything visible, and 
forms the support even of its temporary visible existence.” On this 
statement I shall animadvert no farther at present, than as it bears 
upon the question whether or not the doctrine of a future state 
formed part of the revelation made to the Jews, remarking, however, 
that it seems rather to imply the adoption of a very extraordinary 
and dangerous philosophy, or of the extravagant and monstrous ab- 
surdity of supposing the Jews to have been left in ignorance of the 
spiritual being of God. But the arguments adduced in support of 
the opinion now under consideration, as to the religion of the Jews, 
deserve notice. The first, and that which the author seems to think 


* We concur, of course, in the substance and scope of these animadversions 
upon the article from the Mercersburg Review—Ed. B. & F. E. R. 
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the chief of them all, is from 2 Tim. i. 10, which tells us that “ our 
Saviour Jesus Christ hath abolished death, and hath brought life 
and immortality to light through the gospel:” and this he appa- 
rently regards as a plain declaration that immortality or eternal 
life was wholly unknown to men until the coming of our Lord, 
except as they might cherish natural longings and form conjectures. 
Surely, as well might one reason from John i. 17, “ For the law 
was given by Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ,” 
that nothing of the grace or the truth of God was known to the 
Church until Christ came in the flesh; or from the next verse, 
“No man hath seen God at any time, the only begotten Son, which 
is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him,” that there 
was no knowledge of God upon earth until the commencement of 
Christ’s personal ministry. Yet this is the great proof text! Then 
follow arguments from the absence of any direct mention of future 
rewards and punishments in the books of Moses—from such plead- 
ings of the Psalms as, “ Wilt thou shew wonders to the dead? 
Shall the dead arise and praise thee !”—from the similar language of 
Hezekiah’s thanksgiving, &c. The author does not appear to bear 
in mind that those who most decidedly deny the novelty of the doc- 
trine of eternal life at the commencement of the Christian era, do 
not necessarily nor generally hold that it was previously, and from 
the first, as perfectly revealed and as fully known, but regard it as 
having been brought into clearer light and greater prominence in 
connection with a dispensation altogether more spiritual. This con- 
sideration, I think, is of itself sufficient to dispose of many of his 
references to the Old Testament. And as it has not generally 
been found necessary for explanation of the passages adduced from 
the Psalms (Psa. vi. 4, 5; xxx. 3,9; xxxix. 13; lxxxviii. 10-12) 
to suppose a total ignorance of immortality, and Christians find them 
suitable for edification amidst the trials of their own faith, and even 
for use in their devotions, it may be safe to say that they cannot be 
admitted as conclusive in the present argument. More strangely, 
however, and inexcusably, the reviewer refers to Job’s question, “ If 
a man die, shall he live again?” (Job xiv. 4) without even an illusion 
to the context preceding or following, which it is surely at least as 
difficult to interpret on his theory, as it is to interpret any of the 
passages which he adduces on the opposite one. And he seems never 
to have bethought himself of that passage in Job xix., which all the 
ingenuity of misdirected criticism has never been able to evacuate of 
its glorious signification,—“ I know that my Redeemer liveth,” &c. 
Nay, he says of Job, that “in all his affliction he seems to have had 
no comforting anticipations of a happy future out of this world.” 
Consistently with this, he says that in the records of the deaths of 
patriarchs and eminent saints, ‘‘there appears no reference to their 
future life, such as the Christian involuntarily makes.” How, then, 
are we to understand Jacob’s words, so remarkably interjected in his 
blessing on his children, “1 have waited for thy salvation, O Lord !” 
(Gen. xlix. 18). The reviewer seems to think even the translations 
of Enoch and Elijah no exceptions to this general rule. Was there, 
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then, even in the fact and record of these translations, no intimation 
of immortality, no Divine teaching, however little the greater part 
of men might learn? But there are still other references and other 
arguments. There is a reference to the Sadducees, who “denied a 
future state, or at least a resurrection, and a spiritual world in gene- 
ral as distinct from the natural and invisible,” yet “‘ acknowledged in 
their way the mass of the Old Testament Scriptures, especially the 
law of Moses,”—and to their having been acknowledged as Jews by 
being placed or tolerated in office as sanhedrists and high priests ; 
and this is gravely built up into an argument to shew “that the 
writings of Moses were by many in that day not understood to con- 
tain any unequivocal assertion, at all events, of a future state.” It 
might perhaps be as reasonably inferred from the manifest peculiarity 
of the Sadducee opinions, that a doctrine of immortality had taken 
root amongst the Jews before Christ’s persona! ministry began. But 
was the Jewish Church so constituted that heterodox opinions could 
have the effect of exclusion from its outward privileges, so long as 
men conformed in practice to the requirements of the ceremonial 
law? Or were its rulers in the time referred to, such wise and good 
men that learning their opinions from their conduct, we must needs 
adopt them? To an aflfirmitive answer of both these questions, the 
argument just quoted seems to commit its author. What shall be 
thought of his text? “Spinoza, the Jewish philosopher of the 17th 
century, could not find the doctrine of immortality in the Old Testa- 
ment ; and, a fact still more significant, Warburton made use of the 
silence of the Old Testament on this subject in his argument for the 
Divine legation of Moses.” There are not a few in our own day who 
cannot find the doctrine of imputation of righteousness, and not a few 
who cannot find even that of the Divinity of Christ in either Old or 
New Testament. By reasoning like that just quoted, what shall we 
conclude? And are not the Unitarians of our own time, who, in 
their way, acknowledge the mass of the Scriptures, as worthy to mould 
our opinions as their predecessors, the Sadducees ? 

The book of Ecclesiastes supplies this American theologian with 
another argument ; and his representation of it is as of an uninspired 
composition, although in other places he seems to acknowledge in- 
spiration, and to admit that there are in the Psalms references to 
the Messiah, which, however, the Psalmists understand not as such. 
But what reverence can be entertained for that book as inspired and 
written “ for our learning, that we through patience and consolation 
of the Scriptures might have hope,” of which we are told that “ it is 
plainly the product of a great mind feeling after the spiritual by the 
instinct of an immortal spiritual nature in an age of darkness re- 
specting the spiritual destiny of man?” And although Solomon 
says, ‘ Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter, Fear God and 
keep his commandments, for this is the whole duty of man ; for God 
shall bring every wo~’s into judgment, with every secret thing, 
whether it be goou « whether it be evil” (Eccl. xii. 13, 14) ; yet 
this summiny up, which is so manifestly the key to the whole book, 
and which contains in itself so plain an intimation of the judgment 
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to come, is set aside as no evidence of anything more than a mere 
“feeling after the immortal state, as the heathen sages felt after 
God ;” and this, too, only in virtue of the “many suggestions of 
spiritual truth” which the wise king of Israel “must have found in 
the mysterious hieroglyphics of the material world and of history.” 
In like manner, the concluding verses of the sixteenth Psalm are ex- 
plained as merely “the words of conjecture, moulded into the em- 
phatic form of positive assertion by the vehemence of desire.” I 
would not, however, misrepresent the reviewer. This language 
refers only to David’s own state of mind and feeling, and is accom- 
panied with the admission of his inspiration, and of a “reference of 
his words and spirit to the Messiah,” of which, however, he is to 
be regarded as “ entirely unconscious.” But the dangerous charac- 
ter of the language quoted is perhaps thus rather increased than 
done away. However, the author may be regarded as less guilty 
of gross antagonism to the divine authority of the Scriptures. And 
a very low view of inspiration is certainly implied in the notion 
next advanced, that the Psalmist’s numerous imprecations on the 
wicked “seem to indicate the entire absence of the Christian idea 
of eternal punishment from the mind of the writer,” and in the at- 
tempt to soften down their apparent harshness by supposing “ the 
writer to have regarded the death of the wicked as simply finishing 
them, and putting them out of the way.” Nay, the assumption is 
made that the Psalmist may in these utterances have been guilty of 
“unduly yielding to the excitement of anger,” an assumption which 
cannot be characterised in terms of too strong reprobation. 

It is a miserable system of interpretation which this author thus 
advocates, which, excluding the doctrine of eternal life from the 
Psalms, would have us to “regard the poet as referring in every 
verse to earthly blessings and dangers.” How much would the very 
poetry of the Psalms disappear, if they could be thus examinated ! 
How jejune and meaningless would many of the most sublime and 
affecting passages be thus rendered! How inconsistent, too, this 
want of reference to eternal blessings, with the continual reference 
to the living eternal God ! 

It might have been well if the reviewer had shewn how his opinion 
is to be reconciled, not only with our Saviour’s argument (Matt. xxii. 
32) from the words, “Iam the God of Abraham, and the God of 
Tsaac, and the God of Jacob,” but also with the ready and com- 
plete approval which that argument obtained from some of those 
who heard it (Mark xii. 28; Luke xx. 39). It is no injustice to 
this author to say that he seems to think only of arguments in 
favour of his opinion, and neither gives himself any trouble in ex- 
amining passages of Scripture which may readily be deemed con- 
trary to it, nor even remind his readers that such passages exist. It 
might have been well, however, if, when referring to the eleventh 
chapter of Hebrews, to inform us that “all the acts which the 
writer cites as the outworkings of faith, had respect only to earthly 
salvation,” he had at the same time considered the words of the 
Apostle concerning Abraham in the tenth verse, and concerning 
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the other patriarchs in verses 13-16. To me it seems that the 
Aposile presents in plain words a view of the whole case entirely 
opposed to his. Nor can I understand what “recompence of the 
reward” it was to which Moses had respect, as declared in the 26th 
verse, if Moses had no expectation reaching beyond the present 
world. The riches of Egypt in present possession might then have 
sufficed him as well as those of Canaan in distant prospect, and with 
the wilderness between. And in what darkness and utter disap- 
pointment does this author's theory represent the expectation of 
Moses as ending! A similar remark, I think, applies to the whole 
hope of the ancient Church concerning the Messiah. Why should 
the patriarchs, from Adam to Moses, and pious Jews throughout 
the whole period of the Jewish dispensation, have cherished the 
hope of Messiah’s coming, if nothing more was really set before them 
than an earthly salvation? It is easy to understand how the Jews, 
destitute of all spiritual religion, clung to this notion in the days 
of national decline and ruin, but not so easy to explain on any such 
principle the hope of the patriarchs or of David and Solomon. Nor 
does this scheme appear to afford any place for sueh outworkings of 
faith as those mentioned in the end of the eleventh chapter of 
Hebrews—“ They were stoned, they were sawn asunder,” &c. The 
reviewer must have overlooked this, when he wrote that all the acts 
which this chapter cites as the outworkings of faith, had respect 
only to an earthly salvation. And how could any man who did not 
overlook this maintain the theory which he does? For acccording 
to his own elegant phrase already quoted, these holy men must have 
considered themselves as finished. Their earthly salvation was 
certainly finished ; yet their faith is seen triumphing in their mar- 
tyrdom. 

I have still other things to object against this article. It begins 
and ends with a metaphysical speculation about time and space, and 
consists throughout of an endeavour to bring all our notions of the 
eternal life of God’s people under the dominion of this metaphysical 
dogma, “that time and space are mere conditions of this earthly 
phenomenal existence, and are not to be imposed upon the free life 
of the spiritual world.” And the chief fault found with Archbishop 
Whately is that he does not go all this length, does not apprehend 
this great principle, and make application of it to bring out the 
necessary conclusions. The principle I cannot undertake to investi- 
gate. How is it to be established, I shall not attempt to conjec- 
ture ; certainly it cannot by the text of Scripture quoted by the re- 
viewer in support of it, such as Heb. xi. 3, “Things which are 
seen were not made of things which do appear,” even if we grant 
him his own translation, “literally, ‘of phenomena,” which it is 
not necessary to grant; James iv. 14, “what is your life? it is 
even a vapour, that APPEARETH for a little time, and then VANISH- 
ETH AWAY ;” texts which are simply irrelevant to the purpose. 
Still worse, if possible, is the citation of texts relative to the being 
of God himself (Psa. xc. 4 and 2 Pet. iii. 8), for the question does 
not relate at all to the being of God. And when we are told that 
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this metaphysical dogma in regard to time “is almost in so many 
words asserted in the solemn declaration of the angel in John’s 
vision, that ‘there shall be time no longer,’” it may well excite as- 
tonishment that such a misconception of the meaning of the inspired 
words, implying such a violent disjunction of them from their con- 
text, should find a place in any composition of higher pretensions 
than a schoolboy’s exercise. 

Of this metaphysical principle, they may perhaps have had some 
glimpse, who have spoken of heaven as an eternal now, but I have 
always been at a loss to know their warrant for such language, or the 
meaning of it, which I have been further doubtful if they well know 
themselves. The whole notion appears to me to be inconsistent with 
that certainly scriptural one of increase of kuowledge in angels, and 
with that which has entered into and brightened the hope of many 
a saint, of a perpetual increase of the knowledge of God and of con- 
sequent joy and glory to all eternity. Norcan I understand how it 
consists with the idea of an existence referred to an act of creation, 
or of a heavenly state referred to the finished work and accomplished 
death of Christ, and in which his redeemed are for ever to remember 
their sins, that they may humbly and thankfully acknowledge all 
his mercies—loving much as those to whom much has been forgiven. 

But this dogma concerning time and space being brought forward 
as a great discovery of science, application must needs be made of it, 
and immediately “the question of an intermediate state falls out of 
sphere of scientific discussion, just as the question on what the earth 
rests ceased to be a proper question so soon as the earth was found 
to be a globe in perpetual motion.” It might fairly be demanded 
that a professing Christian, who thus expresses himself, should pro- 
ceed to state pretty fully and explicitly his views as to the Scripture 
doctrine of the resurrection. For if all questions about an inter- 
mediate state are to be dismissed, not because we have not revela- 
tion to answer them by, but because they are unscientific, I fear it 
must follow that we have little from what is called in Scripture the 
resurrection of the dead. I know not, indeed, to what the notions 
of eternal happiness propounded in this article bear so much resem- 
blance as to the Brahminical notion of absorption in God ; and as T 
would wish to know how the author develops his own principle 
in dealing with the subject of the resurrection, so would I wish to 
know, and I am at a loss to conceive, how he is to develop it in re- 
ference to the eternal state of the wicked. When limitation in 
space is denied as to the glorified people of God, what is it they are 
supposed to want of the Divine attribute of omnipresence, if that 
attribute is to be distinguished from omniscience and omnipotence 4 
I cannot now indulge in quotations, but this denial is made in the 
plainest terms ; heaven is described as a mere state or condition, and 
the glorified saints are described as having “no relation to place at 
all,” so that they “ cannot properly be said to be inany place.” And 
this is said even of the spiritual bodies with which Paul tells us (1 
Cor. xv.) that the saints shall be raised up. It is argued, against Dr 
Whately, from the term spiritual bodies, that these bodies cannot be 
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material, which seems tantamount to a denial altogether of the re- 
surrection of the body. Ought we not rather to regard the Apostle 
as using asomewhat paradoxical expression to convey in some mea- 
sure an idea which there was no word in human language adequate 
to express? But this does not seem to occur to the reviewer, 
whose metaphysical principle seeks support in this single ex- 
pression, without regard to the destruction which must ensue of 
the whole doctrine of the chapter. It seeks support also in re- 
ferences to the glorified body of Christ, and the appearances of 
Christ to his disciples after his resurrection, the appearances or phe- 
nomena of that time being so treated of, that I cannot but think the 
whole evidence afforded to Thomas for the removal of his unbelief 
would no longer seem to be sufficient or based upon any reality. 
Nay, the promise of our Lord (Matt. xxviii. 20), “ Lo, I am with you 
alway, even to the end of the world,” is quoted with the marvellous 
comment that he uttered it ‘‘ without any qualification restricting his 
language to his spirit merely, or his higher nature, and evidently in- 
tending it to apply to his whole person ;” and fault is found with Dr 
Whately for saying of the glorified body of Christ, “A body must be 
in some place, and cannot be in more than one at once.” The specu- 
lations indulged in upon this point, harmonise with the Popish ones 
about the spiritual body of Christ, so commonly employed to defend 
the doctrine of transubstantiation. And who can fail to see that the 
method of interpretation applied to the promise in Matt. xxviii. 20, 
might as well be applied to other sayings of our Lord to prove that 
his human nature was from everlasting equally with his divine? Or 
when it is represented as “a gratuitous assumption that the person 
of Christ is divisible, so that his bodily person must be in some one 
place, whilst the Divine spirit, mysteriously united with him, may 
be in all places, or has no relation to place,’—why should we not 
think of bis person in the days of his earthly life, as well as of his 
present glory, and pause to consider the consequences to which this 
path of reasoning would conduct us? 

I have far exceeded the limits which I proposed to myself, yet 
have not dealt with the subject, and especially with the latter parts 
of it, as I would have wished. I have to regret that I have not at 
hand some books which I would have wished to have consulted. 
But I have honestly endeavoured to point out errors which I cannot 
but regard as great and dangerous, and not the less dangerous, but 
the more so, that they appear in a periodical which deserves higher 
praise than almost any other in Britain for the consistent orthodoxy 
of its articles, and the pure evangelical sentiment which they breathe. 
—I am, dear Sir, yours truly, M. 
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